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Dear  Sir, 

LORD  Bolinobroke's  Philosophy, 
{q  much  and  fo  long  talked  of,  is 
now  come,  and  very  fairly,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Public.  For  I  think  it  unjuft 
■to  the  Editor,  to  fuppofe  his  Lordihip  did 
not  intend  the  World  this  Legacy.  His 
laft  Will  fufliciently  (hews  us  his  kind  in- 
tention. But  it  will  be  faid,  he  fpeaks  of  it, 
as  a  thing  compofed  only  for  the  folace  and 
.admiration  of  a  few  friends  in  a  corner  [  i]. 
What  ■  then  ?  might  not  his  Lordfhip 
change  his  mind,  and  extend  his  benefits  ? 
Hardly,  you  will  fay,  without  contradict- 
ing his  profelTed  principles.     So  much  the 

[l]  "  Let  us  feek  truth,  but  feek  it  quietly  as  well 
*'  as  freely.  Let  us  not  imagine,  like  fome  who  are 
"  callod  Free-thinkers,  that  every  man  who  can 
**  thinlc  and  judge  for  himfdf  (as  he  has  a  light  to  do) 
<*  hasthcrcforearightof  SPKAKING,  any  more  than  of 
f'.a^ing,  according  to  the  full  freedom  oc  his  thou^ts. 
"  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  as  a  rational  creatute. 
**  He  lies  under  the  reflraint  as  a  memier  ef  Smity, 
•*  ~—  As  we  think  for  ourfelves,  we  may  k«ep  our 
*'  thoughts  to  ourfelvcs  or  communicate  them  with  a 
*'  BUB  RESERVE,  and  infuch  manner  only,  as  it 
•'maybe  done  vi'^Qxa.  offending  tbe  LawtafturCeun- 
*'  fry,  and  dijiurbing  tie  public  ptaa."  —  Jntreduitory 
f-etter  u  Mr.  Pupe^  Vol.  iii.  p.  343.  Quarto  Edition. 

bener. 
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2     A  View  of  L.  Bolingbroke's 
better.     The  publication  then  will  be  of<a 
piece  with  the  reft.  And  neVcr  trouble  your 
head  with  one  contradiSiion^    where  you 
may  meet  with  a  thoufand. 

^id  te  exempta  levat  ffnnti  de  pluribm  una  V 
Now  the'  I  know  You  have  as  little  Cu- 
riofity  to  hear  what  a  Freethinker  can  ob- 
jeft  to  the  Faith  which  has  got  pofleflion 
of  your  heart,  as  what  a  Pick-pocket  can 
chicane  to  the  Property  in  your  purfe :  yet 
the  name  of  L.  Bolingbroke's  Meta- 
physics, (which,  I  think,  were  become  as 
famous,  and  hitherto  as  little  underftood,  as 
his  Politics)  cannot  fure  but  incline  you, 
to  fome  Hight  acquaintance  at  leaft  with 
this  FIRST  Philosophv,  as  he  calls  itj  and 
which,  inthe  mannerof  other  Conquerors, 
he  ere^  on  a  general  defolation. 

The  only  part  of  his  LordQiip's  Cha- 
ra^er,  that  yet  remained  equivocal,  was  his 
LITERARY.  How  this  wiU  fare  by  the 
publication  of  his  PbHef>ply,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  fay  j  perhaps  not  altogether  fo 
well  as  his  Friends  might  give  him  the 
pleafure  to  expedt.  He  frequently  tells  his 
reader,  that  the  Doflrine  of  his  Essays 
and  Fragments  had  been  occafionaUy 
thrown  out  amongft  them,  and  made  the 
fubje<a 
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-fu^e£l  of  many  free  converfadons.  While 
haranguing  in  that  circle,  I  will  fuppofe  he 
met  with  the  applaufe  he  fought  for.  But 
had  he  chofe-  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of 
the  Publick  himfelf^  he  might  have  feen 
flrange  revolutions.  "  lUic,  et  Judex  tO' 
"  cet,  et  Adverfarius  obftrepit,  et  nihil  te- 
*'  MERE  DICTUM  pcrit :  et,  fiquid  TiBi 
"ipse    sumas,    probandum   est:     et, 

"  OmiiTo    MAGNA    SEMPER     FLANDI     TU- 

"  MORE,  loqucndum  eft[i]."     Indeed  hia 
Lordfliip  could  hardly  cxped  to  efcape  the 
feverity  of  this  tribunal  but  by  a  very  fupe-  , 
rior  merit:  Since  his  meditations  on  divine 

.  matters  are  fo  cxtenfive,  that  fcarce  any 
one,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  Virtue, 
or  Religion,  but  will  find  himfelf  either 
infulted  in  his  perfon  or  mifreprefented  in 

'  his  opinions ;  and  merely  for  being  in  his 
Lordftiip's  way. 

But  fure,  when  a  man  of  his  polite 
manners  had  condefcended  to  enter  into 
learned  altercation,  the  world  mighf  at 
leaft  expc^a  a  Model  for  the  courtly  ma- 
nagement  of  Controverfy  :  which,  once  for 
all,  fhould  have  either  reformed,  or  fhould 
for  ever  difcrcdlt  the  grofler  Polemics  of 

{i\  Quint. 

3  2  the 
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4  A  ViBWof  L.Boiingbrose's 
tile  Schools.  So  that  tho*  the  Divjnis 
ttoatd  expe^  no  great  matter  from  the& 
firatles  if  rtafortt  yet  he  would  readily  ac- 
cept his  ameadfi  in  the  nummr  of  fo  elegant 
a  pen.  And  perhaps  you  will  think,  £>i- 
rinea  had  been  no  lofers  by  this  equivalent: 
You,  who  have  obferved  that,  in  their 
emnmerce  with  f  he  World,  the  chief  dif- 
Bculty  lies  in  the  Forms:  Indeed,  they 
have  been  generally  thought  waiting  in 
diera ;  whether  their  pride  prompts  thcra  to 
appeal  to  the  Authori^  of  Reafon;  or  their 
,  prudence  teaches  them  to  fubrait  to  the 
Wifdom  of  their  BetteFs.  And  die  ma- 
nagement of  their  controverfies  in  tho 
Schools,  and  the  proiecution  of  their  in- 
terefts  in  Courts,  have,  on  di^ent  ac- 
counts, been  equally  obnoxious  to  the  cen- 
fhre  of  their  adverfaries.  I  would  wil- 
lingly avoid  both  thefe  extremes.  For  I 
frould,  if  po0ible,  preferve  and  fupport 
tha't  love  and  reverence  to  an  ufefiil  Body, 
which  the  noble  Writer,  relying,  not  on 
his  own  PcJitics,  but  on  other  men's,  has, 
hi  hkfottrtb  EJayy  devoted  to  Deftroftion. 
He,  indeed,  may  call  ibr  aid  on  the  Setidar 
arm }  he  has  the  old  re^on  for  fo  dmng } 
but,  I  dare  fay,  the  Clergy  never  will. 
I  Things 
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Things  are  now  come  to  that  pats,  that  tl« 
Stfite  ^ms  to  be  in  more  need  of  ihde 
Support,  than  They,  of  the  State's.  For, 
fho'  the  cavils  e^  licentious  men  always 
«nd  in  the  Confirmation  of  Tmrh  and  Vir- 
tue, yet  they  generaUy  fet  out  in  loofoiing 
the  hold,  which  Religion  has  on  ^e  Peo^ 
Tf.E.  And  when  that  is  gone,  what  «ther 
Engine  the  IVfagiftratc  will  invent,  to  keep 
the  multitude  in  order,  They,  whc^e  fwin^ 
cipal  concern  k  is,  would  do  well  to  con>- 
fider. 

As  I  faid,  then,  I  had  taken  ft  for  granc- 
<d,  that  our  noble  AdvCTfary,  for  an  Ad^ 
"veriary  he  has  condefcetoded  to  be,  and  a 
warm  conflift  it  is  likely  to  prore,  would 
be  principally  anxious  to  teach  us  in  his 
writings,  what  was  his  wont  in  converfa- 
tion,  that  iludied  politenefs,  which  is  £0 
well  fitted  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  diftance  : 
And  that,  when  he  had  declared  m<»tal 
war  againft  every  thing  the  world  hath  hl- 
■lliertD  called  Religions  and  agaii^  that 
Onder,  (call  them  as  you  will.  Priests, 
or  Ministers)  which  all  Aates  had  thought 
proper  to  eftablifh,  for  the  Support  of  k, 
"we  ihould  foe  his  attack  carried  on  by  the 
faireA  aa  well  as  ftrongeft  reaibning,  the 
-B  3  gentlcft 
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6  A  View  of  L.  BolingSroke's 
gentlefl:  as  well  as  the  firtneft  addrefs,  and 
the  politcft  as  well  as  the  keeneft  raillery. , 
But  how  was  I  difappointed,  to  6nd 
this  Confervator  of  States,  this  Legiflator  in 
Philofopfay  and  Religion^  utterly  unable  to 
raife  hU  head  above  the  rank  contagion 
of  the  Schools :  to  fee  Polemics  go  their 
ufual  train  j  and  this  Sun  of  our  new  Sy- 
ftem,  whirled  along  the  turbid  vortex  of 
controvcrfy,  like  any  the  moll  ignohle  of  the 
earthly  Bodies!  But  his  Poet,  or  rather 
his  Propbeit  (who  fo  magnificently  an- 
nounced to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  all  theib 
good  things)  had  prepared  us  for  it.  He 
had  contemplated  this  ftrange  phenome- 
non: not}  indeed,  without  furprize.  It  is. 
fays  he, 

"  mighty  odd  : 

5*  A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demi-god." 

To  be  plain,  I  met  with  nothing  in 
'  thefe  big  Volumes,  but  the  ranknefs  of 
South  without  his  force  j  and  the  malig- 
nity of  Marvel  without  his  wit.  You 
fhall  not  believe  me  on  my  own  word : 
the  evidence  lies  before  us.  Give  me  leave 
then  to  prefent  you  with  a  specimen,  un- 
der his. own  hand,  of  his  candour,  his 
temper. 
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temper,  and  infinite  poHtenefs.  And  thoO 
one  can  but  ill  judge  of  the  harvejt  by  a) 
fample  of  the  field-flowers,  yet  we  may  I 
form  a  pretty  good  guefs  of  (tie  foil.  .■ 

Nor  is  this  intemperance  of  language, 
(rf  which  I.  propofe  to  give  you  a  tafte,  the 
mere  efcape  of  fancy  or  humour,  which  it 
would  be  charity  to  overlook  ;  It  is  a  fort 
of  formula  dicetiJi,  without  which,  alt  his 
LordOiip's  authentic  afts  of  Legiflation 
would  be  invalid :  It  is  the  very  Spirit 
of  his  new  Religion,  without  which,  the 
whole  would  be  indeed  but  a  dead  letter.    ; 

It  was  with  the  Icfs  reluctance  I  entered 
on  this  part  of  my  defign,  that  1  might 
have  to  juftify  to  the  world  the  plainnefs 
and  freedom  with  which  I  may  hereafter 
chance  to  treat  his  LordHiip's  Reasoning; 
(as  you  know  I  3m  fometimes  thinking  to 
give  it  a  thorough  Examination  ;)  for,  the 
excellent  Quintilian  well  obfCTves,  "  Prse- 
"  Aatur  hoc  aliquando  ettam  dignitatis 
'•  BUS  ut  Ubertatis  noftrse  ratio  reddatur, 
**  ne  quis  nos  aut  petulantes  in  Ijedendis  his, 
' "  aut  .etiam  ambitiofos  putct." 

Without  any  further  preface,  then,  let 

the  Shew  begin  :  Only  prcmifing,  that  as 

his  Lordfliip  had  a  first  Philosophv  to 

B  4     .  ere<ft. 
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8     A  View  of  L.  Bolingbroke's 
ere£t,  he  had  an  immenfe  deal  of  rubbilfa 
to  remove :  The  rubbifh  of  every  great 
Name,  and  of  every  facred  Order :  all  of 
which  ftood  direftly  in  his  way. 

With  CuDWoRTH  he  begina:  and  of 
CuDwbRTH  he  fays,  'the  beads  of  many  re- 
verend perfons  have  been  turned  /^y  a  pre- 
ternatural fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a 
pbilofopbical  delirium.  None  batb  been  mort 
fo  than  tbis  divine  [  i  ].  Again,  CuDWORtH 
[in  his  Intellectual  System]  gives  you 
little  lefs  tban  a  nonfenfical  parapbrafe  of 
nonfenfe.  It  tvas  not  bis  fault,  ^he  good  man 
pajfed  bis  life  in  tbefu^  of  an  unmeaning 
Jargon  j  and  as  be  learned^  be  taugbt  [2]. 

To  talky  like  Cumberland,  of  promot- 
ing tbe  good  of  tbe  wbole  Syjlem  ofrationai 
^u^entsj  amongfi  labom  God  is  included^  and 
of  human  benevolence  towards  blm,  is  to  tali 
fitetaphyfical  jargon  and  theological  blafpbe* 

Clarke  triumphs  in  this  foolijh  and 
wicked rbodomondaie,  &c.  [4] — AllCLASLKt 
fays  about  tbe  difcovery  of  God's  will,  is  a 
rbapfody  of  prefumptuous  reafoning  and  of 

[i]  Vol.  Hi.  p.  3J3.  of  1b»  Works,  in  Quuto. 
[2]  Voi.  iv.  p.  9».  [jj  Vol  V.  p.  83. 

[4]  Vol.  v..  p.  252. 
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fropt^e  abfisrStiest  [5].  —  Atdteiem  ^nd 
vain  SopBiJi  f  His  terms  barut  afoUmn  air, 
that  may  imfxtfi  an  the  uttwsry,  and  con- 
Jirm  the  babituai  frejttdices  ef  others  \  hut 
more  ahfur^tf  canmt  he  fiuffed  into  Jo  Jew 
•aords  [6]. 

Declaiming  againft  Wollastow,  he- 
iays.  But  I  wili  detain  you  m  longer  aioitf 
Jucb  difcourfe  as  would  convince  ym^  \f  y^ 
Jbeard  it  at  MoaitOE' Si  that  the  FhH^opbtr 
*wbo  held  it  was  a  patient  of  the  Dolor's 
not  yet  perJeSily  reared  to  bis  fenfes.[y]. 
Again,  of  the  fame  excellrait  Perfop,  XKe 
kave  here  an  example  of  the  fecondfort  af 
Mt^nefs  mentioned  aho^ue.  'The  man  who 
tvrit  all  this  nonfenfe  was  a  man  of  parts,  —  ^ 
But  when  tbefe  learned  Lunaticks^  &c.  [8]. 

Clarke   and   Wollaston  are  now  '^ 

grown  outragious ;    and  fit  only  to  as* 

chained   together.     So    that    henceforth 

they    are    rarely    fliewn    afiinder.     Wc 

ibmetimes  find  them  in  the  height  of  a  nu- 

taphffical frenzy  [9]  :  And,  by  what  one* 

can    fee,     without    much     pjgvocatJmi.j 

They  had  proved  the  Soul  to  be  a  thinking 

fubflance  diHimft  from   Matter:   And  I 

[5]  Vol  V.  p.  292.  [6]  Vol.  V,  p.'sgs- 

t7]  Vol.  iii.  p.  518.  [8J  Vol.  V.  p.  374. 

[5]  Vol.  iii.  p.  514. 

B  5  don't 
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don't  know  of  any  body,  before  his  Lord- 
Ibip  (who  very  civilly  permitted  them  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  it  f(x-  life)  that  pre- 
tended to  queftlon  the  dettmjlration. 

The  Prcfident  Forbes  is  really  mad; 
but  it  is  only  quoad  hoc.  For  obferve,  he 
was  no  Divine  by  profe^n^  but  fometbing 
better \^io\.  Indeed*  not  much.  He  was 
a  Lawyer.  Of  which  unlearned  Profef- 
fion,  as  he  calls  it,  ninefy  nine  in  a.  hundred 
atkafij  {ht  bys)  are  Petty-foggers,  Sharp- 
er s^  Brawlers t  and  Cavillers  [i:]. 

But,  to  give  the  better  edge  to  his  well- 
tempered  language,  he  fometimes  dips  it 
in  irony;   and  then  it  is,  The  good  Earl ef 
Nottinvbam :  and  the  righteous  Bijhop  Sber^ 
ferved  this  compound  abufe. 
iblickly  defended,  and  ably 
>  which  ilands  fo  much  in 
the  Other  once  ventured  to 
■iy,  whofe  patronage  he  had 
ded  to  affume. 
text  to  the  whole  Body  of 
;iergy.     And  now  the  ^Ji 
IS  to  work }   and  the  tafk  to 
The  Primitive  Saints 
and  Doctors  have  the  precedence,  as  is 
fitting.     "  The  lift  of  Martyrs  confift- 
[lo]  Vol.  V.  p.  523.  [i  I J  Vol.  ii.  p.  353. 

"  cd 
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*'  ed,  I  believe,  of  thole  who  AifFered  for 

"  BREAKING  THE  PEACE  [  1 1].  The   PRI- 

"  MiTivE  CLERGY  wcfe,  tinder  pretence 
"  of  Religion,  avery  lawless  TRiBE[i2]." 
,*'  All  theChriftian  Fathers  ufing  aoE- 
"  LiRious  STYLE,  it  bccaqie  that  of  Chri- 
"  ilian  Theology  [13.]"  "  It  would  fcarce 
"  be  poffible  to  believe  that  the  greateil 
"  Saints  and  Dolors  of  the  Church  had 
"  talked  To  much  BLASPHEMOUS  nonsense, 
*'  and  employed  fo  much  artifice  about  it, 
"  if  their  writings  were  not  extant  [14}." 
— "  Of  all  this  abfwdity,  propb^nenefs,  and 
*'  ridicule,  they  who  built  .up  Chriftian 
"  theology  were  guilty."  You  alk,  with 
impatience,  What  was  this  abfurdity  f  Sec, 
He  was  going  to  tell  you ;  for  he  never 
minces  matters.  "  They  added  (fays  he) 
"  the  Epistles  to  the  Gospels;  the  doc- 
"  trines  of  Paul  to  thofe  of  Christ;  till 
"the  Apocalypse  becapica  part  of  our 
"  holy Scriptures[i5].'*  And  now,  Ihope, 
you  are  fatisfied ;  and  ready  for  what  he 
tells  us  was  the  refult,  Th?t  "  Chriftiaa 
*'  J>ivine§   and    Philofophers .  have    done 

[11]  Vol.  iv.  p.  434.  ■         [12]  Td.  ib. 
.  [13]  Vol.  iv.  p.  6ia.  .  [14J  Vol.  iv.  p.  303. 

[153V0I.  iv..p,  371. 
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**  more  to  debase  our  notions  of  the  fu- 
**  preme  Being,  than  all  the  Doctors  of 
"  Polythcifm{i6]." 

This  was  rc^onably  well,  for  new-be- 
ginners :  But  DOthiog  like  the  feats  of  mo- 
dern DIVINES. 

(**  It  is  MADNESS,  or  fomethttig  worse 
"  than  madnefsi  for  Divines  to  imagine 
*'  tbcmfclves  able  to  comprehend  a  whole 
\  "  Oeconomy  of  divine  Wifdom  frovciAdam 
'  "  down  to  Chriji.  And  yet  this  is  fo  cuf- 
"  tomary,  that  not  only  the  learned  and 
"  ingenious,  but  every  dabbler  in  Theolo- 
"  gy,  who  muft  pafs  for  zfool  or  a  knave 
"  whenever  he  grows  extravagant,  iffefls 
"  to  rcafon  in  the  fame  manner  [17]." 

— **  Would  Divines  infift  chiefly  on  the 
"  external  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
•'  Scripture—  th^  would  avoid  a  great  deal 
"  fl/"  BLASPHEMY  [  1 8]."—  "  They  are  ab- 
**  furd  and  licentious  in  urging  both  the 
**  external  and  internal  evidence  of  &evela- 
"  tion[i9]." 

— "  Our  Divines  torn  themfelvcs  to  dc- 
*'  claim  on  certain  and  undoubted  marks  of 
**  the  divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  of 

[i6]V<J.iii.p.54i.  [17]  Vol.  iv, p.  274. 

[18]  Vol.  iii.  p.  272.  £19]  Vol,  jv.  p.  273. 
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*'  the  Ifraelites— Let  us  compare  fome  of 
"  thefe  fuppofed  marks  with  thofcofhu- 
*'  man  origina],  and  they  will  Aare  us  in 
*'  the  face,  and  point  out  plainly  the  fraud 
"  and  IMPOSTURE  [20].'* 

—  "  It  is  common  and  yet  aftonilhing  to 
"  obferve,  with  how  much  folemnity  and 
*'  confidence  almoft  all  (hofe  who  teach 
"  and  defend  Chriftianity,  prefume  to  af* 
*'  FIRM  ANY  THING,  tho*  ocver  fo  cvidcnfr- 

"  ly  FALSE  [1]." 

—  "  The  beft,  and  even  fuch  as  pafs  fw 
•'  the  faireft  cohtrovjerfial  Writers,  improve 
**  by  artifice  the  natural  infirmity  of  the 
"  homan  mind.  They  do,  (m  purpofe, 
**  confound  ideas  and  perplex  the  fign>- 
"  ficatioa  of  figns — the  moil  fcandalous 
**  frauds  are  applauded  under  the  name  of 
"  fiibtilties.  ThisIcalltheologicalfraud[a]." 
Hence,  in  another  place,  he  fays,  thatJ^A 
fy  and  knavery  prevail  tmfi  amongfi  JDivina 
[3],  and  agun,  that  They  are  the  plagues 

AND  SCOURGES  OP  THE  WORLD  [4]. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Clarke  and  other 
"  Chriftian  Divines  about  our  obligation 

tioj  Vol.  iU.  p.  a88.  [i]  Vol.  W.  p.  295. 

[a]  VoL  ilL  p.  424—5.  [3]  Vol.  v,  p.  6. 

(4]Vol.iy,  p.  431. 
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**  to   imitate    God  is  false    and    pro- 
".  phane[5]." 

"  Divines  have  impudently  and 
"  wicKEDLV  aiTumed,  that  there  is  a  law 
■*  of  right  reaibn  common  to  God  and 
"  man  [6].*' 

"  What  I  have  advanced  will  be  treated 
"  as  an  impious  paradox  by  feme  of  the 
*•  trifling  folemn  dogmatifts  in  Criticifm  and 
"  Theology,  who  have  advanced  fo  many 
"  aifurd  and  impious  paradoxes  of  their 
*'  own  [7]." 

We  now  come  to  what  the  noble  author 
calls  the  delirium  of  metaphysical 
THEOLOGY  [8]. —  "  Thc  man  who  walk- 
•'  ed  foberly  about  in  the  Bedlam  of  Paris, 
"  and  believed  himfclf  God  the  Father, 
"  was  mad.  Thus  the  Philofophcr,  who 
"  takes  a  bold  leap  from  a  few  clear  and 
*'  diflinft  ideas  to  the  firft  principles  of 
"  things,  is  mad[g]." 

"The  reafoners  d  priori  refemble  very 
"  much  one  fort  of  madmen.  Some  of 
'*  thcfe  are  fo  very  mad  that  they  lofe  all 
**  ufe  of  their  reafon.     Others  again  deduce 

[5]  Vol.  v.p.  65.  £6}  Vol.  V.  p.  77- 

[7]  :VoI.  V.  p.  190.  [8]   Vol.  Ui.  p.  356. 


[9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 
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**  confequences,  and  argue  very  juftly,  but 
'*  are  still  mad  :  becaufe  they  reafon 
"  from  principles  that  have  no  appearance 
"  of  reality  out  of  their  own  overheated  and 
"  difordered  imaginations.  .  You  will  find 
"  inftances  of  this  kind,  without  the  trou- 
"  ble  of  going  io  Bedlam;  but  you  will 
*'  find  them  principally  in  Colleges  and 
."  Schools  [io]." 

—  "  They  deferve  to .  be  treated  like 
"  patients  proper  for  Dr.  Monroe,  and 
"  to  be  put  under  bis  care.  Nothing  left 
•'  than  Metaphyfics  could  ■  have  turned-  fo 
'*  many  good  heads  [i  i]." 

Well  then,  Divines  are  all  mad  ;  and, 
for  fear  of  mifchief,  in  fafe  cuftody. 
Sometimes  indeed,  his  Lordlhip  lets  them 
out  to  cool,  and  air  themfelves }  nay,  be 
is  fo  good  to  give  them  tbeir  lucid  inter- 
vals ;  but  it  is  only  to  flay  the  rogue^  and 
to  cant  in  the  pulpit ;  and  then,  back  again 
to  their  kennel,  to  Monroe^  and  his  difcif 
pline  3  or,  what  is  ftiU  worfe,  to  his  Lord- 
Ihip's;  to  hear  themfelves  called  Fools-t 
Kjutves,  Cheats,  mad  men,  Imp^ors,  and 
Blafphemers.  And,  for  thefe  hafly  changes 
of  the  Scene,  he  has  contrived  a  moft  in- 

[10]  Vol  V.  p,  369.  [11]  Vol.  V.  p.  417. 
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genious  expedient.  He  has  divided  thd 
Clergy  into  the  two  clailes  of  1%eologiani 
and  Metafby/cians :  in  the  firft  of  which,' 
the  Knave  is  predominant ;  in  the  fecond^ 
the  Madman.  So  that  he  has  of  either 
Ibrt  always  ready,  and  at  hand,  juft  as  he 
wants  them.  But  as  Madmen  are  much 
cafier  dealt  with  than  Knaves,  he  has  pre- 
pared one  common  Bedlam  for  the  recep- 
tion of  them  all.  For  Godjorbid  (he  fays) 
be  Jhmld  be  as  uncharitable  as  Di-uinesy  to 
think  they  deferved  a  worfe  place,  as  blaf- 
fbeming  in  tbeir Jenjes  [t 2].  Good  man! 
How  (hall  the  clergy  exprefs  their  thanks  t6 
him  for  fo  much  Charity }  Alas !  he  thinks 
not  of  it :  his  modejiy  is  ftill  greater  than  his 
charity :  and  he  is  cmly  anxious  not  to  be 
mifunderftood ;  and  left  Divines  fhouM 
take  his  honeft  freedom  in  dudgeon.  Nay, 
he  is  even  ready  to  fear,  that  it  may  pofH- 
bly  procure  Jttm,  in  return,  /(me  ecckji4tfii- 
Wbillinsoatej  tohe  called  infidel^  deifi, 
and  perhaps  atbeifl.  My  reply  (fays  he)  to 
«o  angry   Dtjputants  Jkeuld  he  calm, 

AND    SUCH    AS  MIGHT    TEACH    CHARITY 

to  thofe  •mho  preach  it  fo  much,  and  pra^fi 
itfoUttk\i%\  To  fay  the  truth,  his  Lord- 

{i2]Vd.iy.  p.464.  [ij]  Vol.  hr.  p,2»5. 
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{h\p  fefenis,  like  (Justicb  Shallow  ia 
the  Play)  to  be  fufpicious  of  thofe  he  had  fo 
welt  entertained.  Davy,  (fays  the  Juftice, 
fpeaking  of  his  Court-Guefts)  bedvtlto  tbefe 
Knaves,  for  they  will  back-bite.  N^ 
worfe  than  they  are  bitten  (replies  Davy) 
f(/r  tbey  have  marvelous  foul  Unen.  Whe- 
ther his  Lordihip  found  the  Priejfs  SurpHce 
in  this  condition,  or  whether  be  left  it  fo, 
is  not  material.  No  marvel  at  it's  evil 
plight,  when  it  has  been  fo  long  over-ma 
with  Vermin  i  fuch  as  Toland^  Chub, 
Morgan }  and  thofe  who  have  been  fince 
bred  out  of  them. 

The  Billingsgate,  however,  if  we 
give  but  equal  credit  to  what  we  bear  of 
the  Clergy,  and  to  what  ytifee  of  his  Lord- 
ihip, ties  pretty  nearly  between  them.  Ad- 
mit, they  have  both  their  fliarc:  yet,  I 
agree  widi  the  right  HonouraUc  Author,  it 
becomes  the  reverend  Clergy  much  lefs  than 
it  does  him.  They  are  DiJPutattts;  he  is  an 
Orator.  Their  proper  bufincfs  is  to  reafoni 
his  proper  bufincfs  is  to  rail.  While  each 
confines  himfelf  to  his  province,,  everything 
goei  well.  But  ihould  they  change  wea- 
pons i  ihould  the  Qrator  attempt  to  realbn, 
C  and 
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a(i4  the  DKpntant  be  provoked  to  raH,  all 
lyould  be  out  of  orders  I  venture,  on  the 
authixity  of  Quintilian,  to  reckon  railing 
amongft  the  arts  of  Eloquence.  "  Convi- 
**  Tiis  implere  vacua  cauiamnii"  fays  this 
9ble  Rhetor.  It  is  true  he  holds  it  to  be 
of  the  lefs  perfed  kind — "  eil  cnim  pror- 

"  fus     CANINA    ELOQUENTIA."       But   hlS 

Lordlhifi-m^hc  reafonably  think,  that  his 
Dog-Eigquence^  wa&  w^U  enough  fitted  to 
their..  Dag-Logifi.  However,  Qtynlilian 
would  not  overload  this  fpecies  of  Elo- 
quence, nor  would  li  tho'  neither  of  us  . 
be  much  difpofed  to  extol  it.  He  confelles 
there-is  yet  a  ranker.kind.  "  Sed  hsc  mi- 
"noca  funt  illo  v;tio  AidiMi^quoMALE- 
"  Dicus  a  MALEFico  nou  diftat,  nifi  pecA- 
"  sioNs."  "  In  which,  fays  h?,  nothing  but 
"  oppor-fu^iity  is  wanting  to  mafcelhem/-. 
"fpeaker  an  evil-doer.''  -^xA  t!la&  Minifier  . 
o^.St&te  muft  join  the  Orator  before  this 
c^  be  brought. about:  jufl  as  the  Divine 
and  Atheist  ijiuft  cmfpire  to  make  that 
ARTIFICIAL  Blasphemy  which,  hisLord- 
fhip  afiures  us,  has  eaten  into  the  very  vi- 
tals of  Religion. 

But  the  mention  of  this  conspiracy  re-  . 
,.  minds 
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tQuiiJs  me  that  it  is  now  high  time  to  givx 
you  fome  account  of  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  the  out-Unes,  or, 
&\  tnoft  die  goieral^air  of  this  Clerical 
Portrait ;  all  he  could  catch  at  the  firil  flu 
ting<  A  horrid  combination  £nifhes  the 
PiSure :  a  Confederacy  between  Di- 
vines AND  Atheists,  to  diJhoTmr  and  de- 
grade  the  God  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  the 
ArUcing  feature }  and  fo- artificially  difpofed, 
that,  turn  the  Portrait  what  way  yoii 
will,  it  has  ilitl  a  plotting,  which  in  his 
Lordfhip's  juftice,  is  little  better  than  a 
hanging  look. 

'.  A  confederacy  fo  monftrous,  fo  mad, 
fo  portentous,  may  perhaps  ftartle  you  at 
iv'ft.  But  don't  be  frightened.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  it  will  come  to  nothing.  It 
i^  a  Treaty  of  his  own  making.  And  you 
l:|avc  heard  enough  of  his  talents  for  this 
fort  of  buiinefs.  He  could  reconcile  the 
ipoft  unnatural  alliances  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  morals  i  and  the  moil  ridiculous  miicar- 
riagcs  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  Politics, 
But'  a  confederacy  bettveen  Divines  and 
Aihei^s!  you  fay. -tt Was  any  thing  fo  odi- 
ous! What  think  you,  I  pray,  of  that 
C  2  blind 
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Uind  bargain  he  once  drove  between  cer-' 
tain  of  King  George's  Proteftant  SubjeSs, ', 
and  a  Popi{h  Pretender  ?  How  that  came 
to  nothing,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  ~ 
us,  in  his  curious  account  of  that  mat- 
ter [18],  But,  as  to  this  confederacy,  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  ihewing  you, 
that,  after  all  his  pains  to  form  it,  he  betray- 
ed and  diffolved  it,  himfelf.  At  prefent, . 
my  buOneis  is  only  to  ftiew  you  what  he 
Jays  of  it. 

"  After  pleading  the  caufe  of  natural 
**  and  revealed  Religion,  I  am  to  plead 
"the  oaufe  of  God  himfelf,  againft  Di- 
"  VINES  AND  Atheists  IN  confedeba-. 
"cy[i9]. 

*'  The  conduft  of  Chriftian  Divines  has 
"  been  fo  far  from  defending  the  Provi- 
"  dence  of  God,  that  they  have  joined  in 
**  the  clamour  againft  it.  Nothing  has 
"  hindered,  even  thofc  who  pretend  to  be 
"  his  MelTengers,  his  Embaffadors,  his 
'•  Pknipotentiariest  from  renouncing  their 
"  allegiance  to  him,  as  they  thcmfelves  have 

■[18]  Seethe  whole  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham. 
^19]  V«l.  v.  p.  305. 
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"  the  FRONT  TO  AVOW,  but  the  hypothe- 
."  lis  of  a  future  Aate.  On  this,  hypotbefis 
*'  alone  they  infifl ;  and  therefore  if  this 
•*  will  not  fcrve  their  turn,  God  w  difowned 
'**  by  them,  as  efiedually  as  if  he  was  fo,  in 
,"  terms  [20]."  "  Divines,  if  not  Atheifts, 
*'  yet  are  abetters  of  Atheifmfi]." 

"  That  there  were  fome  men,  who 
•*  knew  not  God  in  all  ages  may  be  true; 
-"  but  the  fcandalou;  talk  of  combatino 
**  HIS  EXISTENCE  Under  the  mark  dT 
"  Thcifm,  was  refcrvcd  for  Metaphyfici- 
,"  ans  and  Theologians  [2]." 

■ — "  Divines  are  ftill  more  to  be  blamed. 

"  A  CONFEDERACY  WITH    ATHEISTS  bc- 

"  comes  ill  the  profeffors-  of  Theifm. 
"  No  matter.  They  persist,  and  havfe 
"  done  their  bell,  in  concert  with  their 
."  allies,  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  good- 
"nefsofGod: — They  endeavour  to  de- 
"  stroy  that  of  his  goodnefs,  which  is  a 
"  farther  article  of  their  Alliance[3]." 

"  The  CONFEDERACY  bctwccn  Atheifls 
"  and  Divines  appears  to  have  been  carried 

[20]  Vol.  V.  p.  487-8.  [i]  Vd.  V.  p.  48J. 

[a]  V0I.V.  p.  307.  [3]  Vol.  V.  p.  393. 
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-"  VERY  FAR— Nay  the  Atheift  will  ap- 
.*'  pear,  to  that  reafon,  to  which  they  both 
*'  appeal,  more  confident  in  his  abfui'di^ 
.*'  thaii  the  Divine  [4]."  •' Divines  upiBRAib 
."  God's  goodnefs,  and  censure  his  Juf- 
*'  tice[5]." —  "  Injustice  is,  in  this  life, 
**  aicribed  to  God,  by  Divines  [6]." 

'*  The  whole  Tribe  (rf  Divines,  like 
.V  Wollafton'and  Clarke,  do,  in  effefl:  iiEi- 
f  NOUNCE  the  God,  whom  you  and  I 
':*.'  adore,  as  much  as  the  ranked  of  thb 
*?  Atheiftical  Tribe.  Your  Priefts  and  oof 
*'  Parfons  will  exclaim  rhoft  pathetically, 
.**  and  itAiL  OUTRAGEOUSLY  at  this  affer- 
**  tion.  But  have  a  little  patience,  and  I 
.*•  will  prove  it  to  their  ftiame  to  bfc 
"true  [7]." 

This  is  bold :  but  he  kniw  thiere  was  n6 
danger,  Thefe  Friers  and  Parfons,  as  hfe 
tells  ns,  arc  mere  oiithodox  Bullies, 
%vbo  affeB  to  triumph  over  men  who  em- 
ploy but  part  of  their  Jiren'gtb ;  tire  them 
with  IMPERTINENT  PARADOXES;  andpro- 
^vdke  them  'by  unjost  reflections,  and _ 
often,    by    the    foulesT    language  [8]. 

{4]  Vol.  V.  p.  348—9,  [5}  Vol.  V.  p.  417. 

.[6]  Vol.  V.  p.  541.  [7]  Vol.  V.  p.  485. 


[8J,Vol.  iii.  p.  273. 
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Now,  on  a  man  of  bis  Lordfliip'fr  profefiot 

moderation,  as  well  «  concealed  firengtbt 
who,  (as  himfelf  affures  us)7**J  ««  exam- 
ple of  candour  l^"],  thefe  orthodox  Bulliet 
can  have  no  hold.  For,  as  impiident  n 
they  are,  they  can  never  bao'e  the  fact 
to  call  this  ctmfederacy  imtb  JitbeijU 
an  iMfERtiNENT  PARADOX;  this  at»- 
tempt  to  decry  God's  providencty  to  hht  out  - 
bis  attributes  of  goodnefs  andjujiicet  to  corn- 
hat  bis  exifience,  and  finally  to  renmnce  him, 
an  UNJUST  REFLECTION :  or  that  the 
.names,  he  gives  them,  of  madmen,  fooU, 
knaves,  blaffbemersy  is  foul  langvage^ 
But  then  you  afk,  what  Tort  of  eloquence 
is  it,  vy^ith  which  thefe  Orthodox  Bullies 
contrive  to  rail  outrageously,  and 
yet  employ  none  of  his  Lordfliip's  flow- 
ers of  fpeech  ?  Now,  tho'  this  fpecimen 
of  his  Lordjhip's  eloquence,  was  what 
I  owed  to  his  inimitable  pen ;  I  have  not 
the  fame  obligation,  nor  ihall  have  the 
fame  cotnplaifance,  to  the  Divines.  . 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  darit  fay,  if  I 
rather  chufe,  to  vindicate  them  from  the 
horrid  calumny  of  this  imaginary  confede* 
£9]  Vol.  W.  p.  548. 
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Tacy ;  even  tho'  I  go  a.  little  out  of  my  way 
to  do  it.  To  iay  the  truth,  the  chai^  i^ 
too  ferioas  to  bp  poi&d  over  with  the  fame 
]ightne&  I  am  difpofed  to  treat  the  rpl^ 
of  his  LordAiip's  foul  (.aoguagt;.  ,  Bcfide^, 
I  Ihould  be  adiamed  tp  do  nothing  but  tri- 
fle i  tho'  his  Lordihip  (as  hig  friend  Pope 
prediiScd  pf  him  [lo])  ifords  none  but  tfi^ 
fling  occafions. 

Be  pleafed  then  tp  undetAand,  that 
Atheism  ever  endeavoured  to  fqppprf: 
it  fclf/  on  a  fact,  which  has,  indeed  all 
the  certainty  that  the  evidence  of  fenfe  caq 
give  it ;  namely  the  irregular  diftrihtaion  of 
moral  good  and  evil, 

-— "  Cum  res  hominum  tanta  caligine  volvi 
**  Adfpicerem,  latofque  diufiorere  nocmtes^ 

*'  Fexarique  picis labefai^a  cadebat 

*•  Relligio," — 

^as  the  con^njon  language  of  the  impatient 
fufferer. .  From  hencp  the  Atheift  inferred, 
that  things  wrcre  without  an  intelligent 
Rder ;  driyen  .about  by  that  Fate  or  For- 

[lo]  If  ever  Lord  B.  tbifles,  it  must  bk 

when'  he  TtTRKS  A  Div'iNE.     Popc's  Woiks,  VoI. 

IX.  Letter  14. 

tunp. 
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.tune,  which  firft  produced  them.  Divinu 
oppofed  this  ftnclt^en:  for  they  did  not 
venture' to  be  fo  paradoxical  as,  iti^  ha 
-Lordfhip,  to  call  in  queftion  fbf  premijfes, 
a  phenomcncHi  which  objeded  itlclf  to  all 
their  fcnfes.  They  demonftrated,  strict- 
ly DBM9NSTRATED,  the  Beii^  of  a  God, 
and  his  mor^d  attributes.  And  then  fhewed, 
that  if  the  whole  of  man's  cxii^ce  were  ia- 
cluded  in  this  life,  the  prelent  dlftribution 
of  moral  good  and  evil  would  contradift 
that  dcmooftration.  They,  therefore,  in- 
Ibrredi  on  their  part,  that  the  whole  wm 
Dot  included  in  this  life:  but  that  ma^ 
was  referved  .  for  a  futore  reckoning ;  in 
which,  an  equal  diilribution  of  rewards 
and  puniOiments  will  amply  vindicate  the 
providence  of  a,  righteous  Governor. 

But  Atbeifii  were  not  the  only  enenuet 
Divines  had  to  do  with.  There  was  a 
let  of  men,  who  allowed  .an  intelligent  firft 
Caufe,  endowed  with  thofe  moral  attriftntes, 
which  Divines  had  demonftrated.  And, 
on  that  account,  called  them&lves  De)> 
,  isTS.  Yet  they  agreed  fo  6r  with  jitbeifm, 
as  to  confine  the  whole  of  man's  exigence 
to  the  prefent   life.     Thefe,  the  Divines 
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<«cnhbatfcd  Iti  their  tarn  ;  and  with  the  famb 
^athiS;  bat  ki  w  inverted  order.  In  dif*- 
•pbtihg  Vil!h  tht  Atheiji,  the  principle  held 
■in  jcommon,  *ra8  ibe  prefent  unequal  Jifiri- 
'htion  if  Good  and  Evil.  So  "that  to  cat 
xff  thtir  ttindufion  from  it,  of  no  God, 
<ibi^  prcdred  his  being  and  attributes: 
<^d  fi-om  that  proof  inferred  that  the  in- 
t^uitHty  would  be  fct  right.  With  thfc 
"B^,  the  comittOri  principle  was  the  being 
ttad  attribtOes  ^  God.  Therefore,  to  bring 
"Aem  to  the  allowance  of  a  FuTORfe 
^'f  AT*t,  Aey  proted  the  prefent  unequal 
'■^^tibution  "of  good  and  evil  v  and  from 
theiice  tnf^ed,  -^ftt  there  -  muft  be  fuch  >a. 
^ftstt.'  ■      *   ■ 

This  is  a  plain  -  and  true  account  <(f 
the  conteft  with  Atheists  and  Deists, 
Sfl  whtth  the  fubjea  oi  a  future  ftate  came 
€n;  qneftion :  In  aiher  controverfy,  it  is 
deduced  from  the  moral  attributes :  only 
<frMi*tht8  dfflfeircBcc,  In  the  difputc  with 
'Athtifts,  the  dcmonftratiori  of  tbofc  attrr- 
imtes  h  made  j"  in  the  difpute  with  DeiAs 
•ft  Ss  aUmved.  The  final  purpofe  againft 
AlJieiihi  isto^roVe  the  being-  and  at- 
rrttrsVTESofGod-i  againft Dcifm^ to  prove 
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a  ruTintE  State  :  For  nettber  ntturdi  nor 
rewakd  Religion  can  fubfift  wUhoiu  ht~ 
Jiiving  that  God  is>  iind  that  be  it  a  Rk- 
WAKDERofthcm/i6*/J?^*i&nw[ii].  Thus, 
we  fee,  the  ^uffiiof,  in  ekher  conirovei^, 
being  different;  the  p-fmjei,  by  vfhiA 
they  were  to  be  proved>  muil  needs  be 
dilFerent.  The  dii^rtnec^  is  here  explained: 
the  pretuifies,  in  the  at^umei^t  with  A4hi~ 
iHts,  were .  thb  mcirai  ^mrilfkm ;  tht  pt^ 
-miOcB  in  the  argument  wtth  Detfts,  the  jus^ 
t/Hdl  diftributm  of  good  an^  evfl. 

Who  now  "wobW  Iwvh  cxjieaed  to  fie 
calumny  either  thrive  or  rife  <oip  fo  tinpi<(>. 
Tnififig  t  ground :  or  a  writer  bold  eAo^h 
to  fell  the  World,  thit  ^tfais  conda^  df 
•die  DlVlHES  was  a  coNF^^kAcv  wffft 
Atheists,  to  decry  God's provtdettcti  to  bkt 
out  bis  attributes  of  goodnifi  Ond  jufikts  ** 
combut  his  GoVifrnputit-',  and  to  derrf  bis 
very  exijience  f  The  Right  Honodrasl^ 
Author  doeis  all  this  j  and  tt^Stt  j-^^lle 
hopes  to  be  believed.  It  is  tfiie,  Ihis  is  k 
fine  believing  age:  Yet  I  hitrdly  tbinfc 
he  would  have  pufhed  his  <x)nfiden<!e 
in  k''&  credulity  fo  far,  had  he  -hiftil^ 
[iij  St.  Paul- 
sen 
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.fcfn  his  way  clear  before  him.  His 
.I^ordlhip  is  always  fubUme>  and  therefore 
.  often  cloudy ;  commonly  at  too,  great  a 
^diAancc  to  fee  into  the  detail  of  things, 
,  or  to  enter  into  their,  minutia :  for  which» 
.indeec),  he  is  perpetually  felicitating  his  ge- 
nius: So  that,  in  his^^nwW  view  of  The- 
ologic  matters,  he  had  jumbled  the  two 
controverfies  together ;  and,  in  the  con- 
.fiiiion> .  has  commodioufly  fUppcd  in  one 
fyOi  for  another.  He,  all  the  way,  re- 
prefents   Divines  as  making    a  FtTTURs 

STATE    THE     PROOF     OF     God's     MORAJ. 

.attributes:  Whereas,  we  now  fee,  on 
the  very  face  of  the  controverfy,  that  they 
make  the  moral  attributes  a  pxoof 
OF  A  FUTURE  STATE.  Let  US  confider 
how.  the  difpute  ftands  with  j^beifis. 
Thefe  men  draw  their  argument  againft  a 
God,  ^Qm  the  condition  of  the  moral 
world :  The  Divine  anfwers,  by  demoji- 
ftrating  God's  Being  and  Attributes :  and, 
on;  that  demonflration,  fatisfies  the  objec- 
tion. Confider  how  it  ftands  with  the 
Deifi.  Here,  God's  Being  and  Attributes 
is  a  common  principle :  And  on  this  ground 
the  Divine  ftands,  to  deduce  z  future  Jlate 
from 
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fcom  the  unequal  diftribution  of  things. 
How  then  was  it  poflible,  you  will  aik, 
it  fhould  be  as  his  LlordOiip  pretends  -,  and 
is  perpetually  repeating ;  namely,  that  Di- 
vings make  a  future  fiate  the  proof  of  Gods 
vmral  attributes^  What  tell  you  mc,  of 
foffible  f  It  was  necejfary.  It  was  to  fup- 
port  his  flander  of  a  Confedesacy. 
There  was  no  room  to  pretend  that  God's 
Being  and  attributes  were  made  precarious, 
by  proving  z  future Jiate,  from  them :  But 
could  he  get  it  believed,  that  Divines  pro- 
ved the  Being  and  attributes  from  a  future 
fiate,  lie  would  ealily  find  credit  with  his 
idnd  readers^  for  the  reft. 

Well  then,   the  whole  amount  of  his 

CHIMERICAL  CONFEDERACY   rifeS   tO  this. 

That  Divines  and  jiibeijis  held  a  principle 
in  common ;  but  in  common  too  with  all 
the.  reft  of  mankind ;  namely,  that  there 
are  irregularities  in  the  diftribution  of  mo- 
ral good  and  evil.  His  Lordftiip  has  been 
angry  with  all  political,  as  well  as  all 
RELIGIOUS  Patties  in  their  turns.  Sup- 
pofe  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  orna- 
ment a  Craftsman  with  the  detection  of 
i  political  confederacy  between  the  Whiggs 
and  Jacobites,  to  dethrone  King 
C  7  George; 
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George;  becaufe  both  denied  that  he 
reigned  jure  dhAno :  Would  not  Mother 
OJbome  have  fmiled  through  all  her  gra- 
vity; and  told  him  that  the  If  biggs  urged 
this  common  principle  to  fupport  their 
Monarch's  title  againft  indefeqfible  hereditary 
right  ?  And  is  it  not  as  evident  that,  in  this 
pretended  anti-theological  con/piracy^  Di- 
vines empjoyed  the  other  common  princi- 
ple, to  Ibpport  Reli^on  againfl  jitbeifm  and 
Deifml  But  whatever  his  Lordlhlp  might 
think  proper  to  difguifc  in  this  rcafoning, 
■  tiierc  is  one  thing  the  moft  carelefs  Reader 
will  never  overlook ;  which  is,  that,  under 
all  this  pomp  of  words  and  Solemnity  of 
accufation,  lies  lurking  the  pooreft  fpeciesof 
%  Bigot's  calumny ;  which  too  is  perpetually 
betraying  Jtfclf  in  the  meannefs  of  mifrcpre^ 
fentation,  and  the  rancour  of  abufive  lan- 
guage. For  it  is  the  Bigot's  prafticc, 
from  one  principle  held  in  common,  to 
charge  his  Adverfary  with  all  the  follies 
or  impieties  of  an  obnoxious  Party. 
This  miferable  artifice  had  been  now  long 
hifled  out  of  learned  controvcrfy,  when 
the  noble  Lord  took  it  up ;  and,  with 
true  political    ikill,    worked    it    into    a 

SHAM 
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SHAM  Plot;  to  make  Relipioti  diftnjft 
i('s  -  befl  Friends,  and  take  reft^  m  ilia 

PIRST  PHit-OSOPHY. 

TiNpAL  and  Collin$  were  manly.  Adi 
vcrfaries.  They  knew  how  to  inircnt,  to. 
porfue,  afid  to  pulb  an-  argqinent  agajnft 
Religion.  But  what  does  ^is  noble  Wrii- 
ter  know  — -  His  .  friends  will .  tell  jrou* 
They  admire  him  for  his  wit  and  eloquence* 
Bat  his  friends  admire^  wheVC'  YoUvind  I 
fee  nothing  but  an  inBuned  ipujt,  and  an 
inflated  flyle. 

But  he  has  not  yet  don«  vath  tbo'Ciai- 
STIAN  Clergy.  Whiu mnaiocd  .faejund 
was  to  colled  together  his  fcatterod  abuie } 
ahd  to  pour  it  all  at  onoe  on  t^at  venete^ 
ble  Body,  with  asunfccUng  a  hand,  as  un- 
itleming  Heart. 

"  Nothing  more  (fays  be)  will  bf'nant* 
*^  ing  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  turt^idal 
**  Tbtoh^,  than  to  al!ume  that  they  who 
"  minifter  in  holy  things  are  iikt  Oarebs^ 
'^  the  ^f j»W  and  the  B^ff^s  of  this  migh- 
"  TY  King,  whofe  commands  they  pub* 
*'  lt(h,  interpret,  and  execute,  or  caule  to 
"  be  executed,  rather  than  his  Embassa- 
"  DORS :  by  afiiiming. which  latter  charac- 
"ten* 
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**  ters,.  they  feem  to  leflen,  "over  modeftlj-^ 
"  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  and  to 
**  raife.that  of  the  Laity  too  high  :  But  I 

"  AM  ASHAMED  TO   HAV£  SAID  SO  MUCK 
"  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  [12].** 

This  is,  indeed,  as  he  fays  of  them, 
noer  nadefi.  But  they  will  be  ready  to 
itply  ill  the  words  of  the  Poet, 

**  Let  SBAME  come  when  it  will^  w« 
"  do  not  call  it"* 

Bcfides',  after  what  has  pafied,  I  lee  no- 
thing hie  nrad  }xajbamedtfi  unleli  it  be 
for  ftealing  the  paultry  joke  oiEmbaffaders 
and  Plenipotentiaries  [13]  from  Lord 
Shaftibtiry :  which,  if  it  but  contribute  to 
fupport  his  character  for  H^it,  I  think,  may- 
be eafily  forgiven. 

"  Far  be  it  from  mc  (purfues  this  Right: 
"  Honoarable  Perfon)  and  from  every  lover' 
•'  of  Truth  and  common  fenfe,  to  wirti  thaf 
*'  the  race  of  Metaphyficians  and  Cafuiftt- 
*'  fhould  increafe,  or  fo  much  as  continue. 
"  But  fince  there  are,  have  been,  and  wiU- 

[i»]  Vol.  V.  p,  540—1. 
£13]  See  p.  10.  of  this  Letter. 

«b« 
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*'  be  fuch  men  in  all  ages,  it  is  very  rea- 
"  fbnable  to  with  that  they  may  fervc  to 
•*  the  fame  good  purpofe  that  the  helotes, 
"  the  DRUNKEN  SLAVES  did  at  Sparta} 
■*  and  that  their  delirium,  inftead  of  im-  . 
*'  pofing  on  others,  and  even  infeding  ma- 
"  ny,  may  be  at  length  laughed  out  of 
"  the  world  [10]."  What  pity  is  it  his 
Lordthip  himfelf  had  not  tried  this  expedi- 
ent; (whofe  efHcacy,  other  Lords  of  better 
temper,  fo  kindly  recommend  and  prac- 
tife[ii],)  and  employed  his  great  wit  to 
laugh  the  Clergy  out  of  the  world,  rather 
thin  h'K  eloquence  to  (cold  iiatn  out  of  it.  He 
may  rail,  thro'  all.  his  figures,  at  tbeimper* 
tinence  ofLogiCt  the  futility  of  Metapbyftcs^ 
tbe  fraud  of  DtJ^utation,  and  the  ila^bemy 
^Divinity  [12],  Thefe  are  the  arms  of 
impotent,  hyfterical  Women  when  they 
wantto  have  their  will.  After  the  long  la- 
bours of  a  Hooker,  a  Stillingfleet, 
aCuDWORTH,  a  Spencer,  iTillotson, 
and.  a  Clarke,  the  English.  Clergy  may 
anfwer  his  LordOiip,  in  the  words  of  De 
Rofrryt  as  I  think  the  ftory  goes,  to  fome 

[10]  Vol.  V.  p.  446.  [l  i]  See  their  EfaySy  of 

paft  and  pFcTent  date,  in  tbt.Jrttdtm  of  wit  and  butiuur. 
[i2]  Vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

D  old 
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old  Ladies  of  the  League^  who,  when 
Henry  IV.  had  got  poffeffion  of  Paris, 
were  one  day  very  eloquent  in  their  invectives 
againft  him,  "  Good  ancient  Gentlewomen, 
faid  this  rough  old  Soldier)  fpare  your 
breath,  and  fet  your  hearts  at  reft,  for  my 
MASTER  is  not  a  man  to  be  fcratched  and 
fcolded  out  of  bis  Kingdom." 

But  when,  between  his  malice  and  his 
magic,,  he  had  transformed  the  Clergy 
into  drunken  Jlaves  ;  you  muft  not  think 
he  would  negle^  to  expofe  them  to  bis 
NOBLE  Spartans,  in  this  condition.  He 
hath  not  envied  his  Friends  their  enter- 
tainment :  and  no  coft  is  fpared  of  lavifh 
expreffion  to  fet  out  thefe  drunken  re- 
vels. "  The  Choirs  of  birds  (%s  he) 
"  who  whiftle  and  fing,  or  fcrcam  at 
"  one  another,  or  herds  of  beafts  who 
'*  bleat  and  low,  or  chatter  and  roar,  at  one 
^'  another,  have  juft  as  much  meanii^  and 
"  communicate  it  as  well  —  Such  is  the 
*f  common  converfation — Such,  too,  for 
"  the  moft  part,  are  all  the  public  difcourfes 
*'  that  are  held,  and  the  folemn  harangues 
«  of  the  Pulpit  [13]." 

[ij]  Vol.  iii.  p.  4Z2— 3. 

X  After 
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After  To  large  a  coUeftion  of  his  Lord- 
fhip's  flowers  of  fpeech,  you  will  difpenfe 
with  me  from  gathering  up  his  loofer  ends  j 
fuch  as,  abfurdity,  effronderie^  knavery,  folly, 
nonfenfej  delirium,  frenzy,  lunacy,  down' 
right  madnefi,  impiety,  propbaneitefs,  blaf~ 
fbemy,  and  atheifm :  which,  like  feed- 
pearl,  are  every  where  fcattered  over  the 
embroidery  of  his  eloquence. 

But  when  I  review  thig  torrent  of  ribal- 
dry, ftrong  enough  to  overlay  an  Oyfter- 
wetKh,  I  am  apt,  with  indignation,  to  aik. 

An  qax 
TurpiacerdonijVolefos  Brutumq;  decebunt  ? 

but  ready,  however,  in  charity  to  fufpedt, 
that  even  as  his  Lordfliip  gave  to  Bownce, 
his  friend's  dog,  the  fentiments  of  his  maf- 
fter  [14],  fo  his  Lordftiip's  Secretary,  who 
attended  to  two  at  once,  his  Lordfhip  and 
hisLordihip's  Parrot,  might  unaware  put 

[14]  The  world  (fays  his  Lordfliip  to  Pope)  h  at 
well  fitted  fsr  BoWNCE  as  for  you,  with  reffeSf  to 
pbyfical  nature;  and  with  rtJptSi  ta  moral  nature, 
Bownce  has  little  to  da  beyond  hearfning  to  the  STiLt 

WHISPERS,    the    SECRET      SUGOE3TIONS,      and    the 

SUDDEN  INFLUENCES  of  inftinSt.  Vol  V.  p.  467. 
This,  the  Reader  fces»  is  intended  for  a  compliment 

D  2  down 
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flown  to  his  Lord,  what  indeed  belonged  to 
the  Favorite  :   who,  however  eloquent  he 
might  be,  yet,  we  arc  told,  was  no  Pbih- 
f^her. 

The  Coxcomb  bird,  {o  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore  and  kaavet 
The'  many  a  paffenger  he  rightly  call. 
We  hold  him  no  Philosopher  at  all." 

And  I  the  rather  fuppoTe  the  Secretary 
to  be  here  in  &alt,  fince  his  Lordihip,  in 
one  place,  feems  to  think,  that  ribaldry 
and  ill  language  diigrace  the  animal  tmplume 
bipes,  the  two-leg' d  unfeathered  Pbtlofopber. 
For,  fpeaking  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes, 
he  fays.  Let  it  not  befaid,  tbey  are  men  of 

DEPRAVED  UNDERSTANDINGS,  AND  DE- 
PRAVED MORALS  J  THIS  IS  TO  RAIL,  NOT 
TO  ARGUE. 

To  rail,  then,  when  we  ihould  argue^ 
in  his  Lordfhip's  opinion,  is  a  fault.    Unlefe 

on  the  ibllowijig  ftanza  of  his  Friend's  Univerjal 
frayer. 

*'  Where  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

**  Still  in  the  right  to  ftay  j 
«  Where  I  am  wroi^,  O  teach  my  heart 
**  To  find  that  better  way." 

you 
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you  will  fuppoie,  thefe  two  atbafts  were 
efpecially  ^voured,  becaufc  not  found  in 
bad  Company  i  wickedly  confederating 
with  Divines  and  Metapbyficiam. 

SeriouHy,  as  good  men  may  be  icanda- 
lized  to  £nd  their  Paftors  accuied  and  con- 
vi(fted  oiblafpbemy  and  pr(^banenefs  -,  (for  in 
his  Lordfhip's  procefs  the  proof  is  always 
included  in  the  charge)  it  will  be  but  right 
to  tell  the  plain  truth :  which  is  no  more 
than  this,  that  his  Lordfhtp  is  very  apt  to 
annex  new  iJeas,  to  old  words ;  and  not  very 
apt  to  give  us  notice  of  his  handy-work. 
As  in  the  cafe  before  us.  Who  would  fufpe£t, 
that  teaching,  a  iaw  of  right  reajon,  com- 
mon to  God  and  man  i  and  inforcing  man's 
obligation  to  imitate  God,  were  blasphe- 
my   flW</pROPHANENESS?     Yct    fuch    thcy 

are  -,  or  his  Lordihip's  word  is  not  to  be 
taken  [16]. 

So  then,  as  what  has  hitherto  been 
efteemed  Piety  is  become  Blajpbetny ;  we 
need  not  wonder  if  his  Lord£hip  Ihould  turn 

£  1 6]  Divines  have  impudently  and  wiciedly  ajtimed 
that  there  is  a  Law  ef  right  reafin  tomtom  tt  God  and 
man.  Vol.  v.  p.  77. — And  again,  To  preach  up 
THE  OBLIGATION  OF  IMITATING  GoD  IS  FALSE 
AHD  PKOPHANK,  Vol.  V.  p.  65. 
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old  thread-bare  blafphemy,  into  a  new  ha- 
bit of  piety :  and  this  may  be  as  proper  to 
be  obferved,  left  the  fame  good  men  fliould 
be  too  much-lhocked  at  the  horror  of  what 
comes  next :  For  now  his  Lordfhip  falls, 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  or,  if  you  will,  with 
his  ufual  tifit  and  eloquence,  upon  the  two 
Revelations  and  their  Founders.  And 
here,  his  pieiy  pretends  fo  much  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  confcience,  that  you  would  fufpeft 
he  thought  himfelf,  hke  St.  Paul,  under 
the  maleditStion  of  a  woe  if  he  preached  not 
bis  new  Gojpel. 

Of  Moses,  he  fays,  "  It  is  impofiible  to 
**  excufe  all  the  puerile,  romantic^  and  ab- 
**  furd  circumftances  in  "the  author  of  the 
"  Book  of  Genefis,  which  nothing  could 
**  produce  but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  tri- 
"  fling  traditions,  and  a  moft  profound,  ig- 
"  norance.  It  is  impoHible  to  read  what 
*'  he  has  writ  on  this  fubjeit  without  fcel- 
*•  ing  contempt  for  him  as  a  philofophcrj 
**  and  horror  as  a  Divine  [17]." 

"  The  Pentateuch  has  fuch  evident 
"  marks  of  felfehood,  as  can  be  objected 
"  to  no  other  writings,    except  to  pro- 

[J7]  Vol.  ui.  p.  233, 

"  fefs*d 
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*•  fefs'd  Romances,  nor  even  alwi^s  to 
"  them  [18]." 

.  "  We  may  laugh  at  Don  Quixote,  for 
**  reading  Romances  till  he  believed  them 
•*  to  be  true  hiftories,  and  for  quoting 
*'  ArchbiJhop  Turpin  with  .great  iblem- 
**  nity ;  but  when  Divines  fpeak  of  the 
'*  Pentateuch  as  of  an  Authentic  Hi- 
"  Aory,  and  quote  Mofes  as  folemnly  as 
*'  he  did  Turpin,  are.  they  much  lefs  mad 
*•  than  he  was  [19]  ?"  Don  ^ixote  is  his 
Lordfhip's  favorite  limile;  and  comes  ai 
often  over  aq  either  the  Afs  or  Lion  in  Ho-. 
mer.  If  I  was  not  half  afhamed  of  ufing 
what  has  been  fo  Jong  hacknied  both  by 
Wits  and  Blockheads,  I  {hould  be  tempted 
to  borrow  this  limile  }  and  with  the  lefs 
fcruple,  as  his  LordQiip  fets  me  the  exam- 
ple. What  then,  if  I  tried  to  apply  it,  for 
pnce  ?  It  Ihall  fuiTer  nothing  in  my  hands  j 
but  be  returned  fafe  again  to  his  Lordfliip, 
to  joke  with  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Whoever  attentively  confiders  his  Lord- 
fliip'^  Essays,  will,  I  dare  fay,  be  of  my 
mind.  That  the  much  reading  bh  mafter 
LocE-E,.  who  v^as  deeply  engaged   with 

[18]  Vol.  iii.,p.  271.  [19]  Vol.  iii-p.  280. 

D  4  School- 
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School-divines  and  Metaphyficians,  had  the 
fame  effed  on  hi&  Lorddiip's  temper,  then 
in  an  advanced  age>  and  under  a  bilious  ha- 
bit, that  the  reading  books  of  Chivalry  had 
on  the  prudent  Gentleman  of  La  Mancha. 
And,  by  his  own  confeflion,  a  man's  bead 
isfoon  turned  by  con^kx  and  ahftraB  ideas. 
From  henceforth  the  gigantic  Forms  of 
Schoolmen  and  the  enchantments  of  Meta- 
f^Tjl/kal  Divines  gor  entire  poUeflion  of  bis 
Fancy.  Confider  what  you  can  make  of 
the  following  remark,  without  fuppofing 
with  me,  that  thefe  mormos  had  made  a 
very  deep  impreffion.  "  'That  Theology, 
'*  fays  he,  which  pretends  to  deduce  the 
**  duties  of  man  from  fpeculations  con- 
"  cerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  is  to 
**  be  reckoned  in  the  clafs  with  natural 
"  MAGIC  [20].*' 

If  you  feek,  I  do  not  fay  for  the  eJegance, 
but  for  the  common  prt^ety  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  any  where  out  of  his  Lordfliip's 
own  imagination,  you  will  feek  for  it  in 
-vain.  Yet,  allow  him  but  his  'Tbeohgical 
Magicians^  and  you  fee,  their  theology  can 
be  nothing  elfe  than  natural  magic, 

[io]  Vol.  W.  p.  621. 
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So  again,  when  he  (ays  —  Clarke  J&a3 
wa  force  me  into  jitbeifta ;  no  nor  Woll^on 
neither  j  What  is  this,  but*  Don  %ijcef^ 
up  and  down  ?  dreadfully  afraid  that  thefe 
Necromancers  would,  at  laA.  force  him 
into  their  enchanted  caillc  of  a  FtrTURC. 
STATE ;  railed,  as  he  tells  us,  betweea 
Divines  andjiibeifts  in  confederacy. 

Indeed,  tvcty  Reader  miift  have  (^ietr- 
ed  this  unaccountable '  rage  and  horror 
whenever  a  Divine  comes  crois  his  Lord- 
(hip's  fancy.  One  would  thmk,  they  had 
ierved  him  the  trick,  the  Enchanters  plud 
Don  Quixote }  that  they  had  run  away 
with  his  Library^  and  walled  up  his  Study' 
door.  Mofl:  true  it  is,  that  not  long  befcHie 
this  immenle  Treafure  of  the  foji  Pbi- 
lofopiy  was  given  to  the  world,  certain  of 
thefe  wicked  Magicians  had  turned  it  all 
intofairie-favours :  And  the  public  on  it's 
appearance  found  nothing  better  proved 
than  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb>  Pro  32tf- 
faurOf  Carbones. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  however,  &r  what 
we  have.  And  indeed,  if  I  was  not  perfedly 
latisfied  that  no  roan  in  his  ienfes  could 
miftake  the  value  of  this  new  Mmey,  I 
Jhould  make  a  fcruple  of  laying  &>  much  of 
it 
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it  before  him  ;    cfpecially  the  following 
pieces,  which  have  an  uncommon  .glow,  as 
if  they  came  hot  from  the  place  where 
they  were  minted. 

"  The  whole  system  of  the  Law 
"  OF  Moses,  like  the  whole  fyftem  of  his 
^  conduit,  WAS  pounded  on  murder[i]. 

"  The  Je^s  blended  together,  at  once, 
"  in  the  moral  chara(Slcr  of  God,  injuftice, 
*'  cruelty^  and  partiality.  They  made  him 
"  an  objeft  of  terror  more  than  of  awe 
**  and  reverence ;  and  their  Religion  was 
"  a  Syftem  of  the  rankest   supersti- 

"    TION  [2].*' 

**  The  Jews  with  more  inconfiftency, 
**  and  not  lefs  profanation,  than  the  Pa- 
"  gans,  drej^upthe  one  fupremc  Being 
**  in  all  the  rags  of  humanity  j  which 
"  compofed  a  kind  of  motley  Character, 
'*  fuch  as  foolifh  Superftition,  and  mad 
'*  Enthufiafm  alone  could  afcrihe  to  him; 
'*  and  fuch  as  no  man  who  believes  hiih 
"  an  all-perfedl  bang  can  hear  without^ 
"  horror  [3].'* 

"  The  Jews  give  fuch  notions  of  the  fil- 
"  preme  Being  as  no  People  on  earth,  but 

[1]  Vol.v.  p.  183.  [2j  Vol.  v.  p.  531. 

[3]  Vol.  V,  p.  529. 

"  this 
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"  this,  would  have  afcribed,  I  do  not  fay 
"  to  God,  but  to  the  worft  of  thofe  mon- 
"  fters,  who  are  faffcred  or  fent  by  God, 
"  for  a  fliort  time,  to  puniih  the  iniquity 
*'  of  men  [4]." 

From  Moses  and  Judaism,  htsLordihip 
deicendstoPAUL  and  Christianity.  Let 
us  iee  whether  he  givesThem  better  quarter. 

"  Christianity  abrogated  ,the  Law, 
"  and  confirmed  the  bijit^y  ofMofes ;  from 
**  the  times,  at  leaft,  when  St.  Paul  un- 
"  dertook,  like  a  true  cabaliftical  Archi- 
"  teft,  with  the  help  of  type,  and  figure, 
'*  to  raifc  a  new  Syftcm  of  religion  on  the  ■ 
**  old  foundations[5]."  "  The  Gofpel  of 
**  Christ  is  one  thing ;  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
*•  Paul  another  [6]."  "  He  preached  a 
"  Gofpel  in  contradidlion  to  Christ's,  and 
"  diredly  repugnant  to  it  [7]." 

On  this  account,  I  fuppofe,  it  was,  that 
be  dignifies  Paul,  with  the  el^ant  appella- 

tlOTl  of  the  LEATHER-DR^SSINO  PoNTIFF. 

fiut  the  immediate  occafioh  of  his  confer- 
ring this  new  title  on  him,  was  particularly 
l>appy.  His  Lordlhip  was  on  a  fiavc»-ite 
topic,  he  was  abufing  the  firil  MeiTengers 

[4]  Vol.  V.  p.- 515.  [5],  Vol.  iii.  p,  288. 

£6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  313,  [7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  326—7. 

of 
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of  the  Gofpel,  for  their  claim  to  mainte- 
nance. He  was  confcious,  Paul  came  not 
within  his  cenfure.  So  that,  left  this  fiiould 
^ve  the  Apoftle  too  much  credit ;  he  in- 
forms the  reader,  in  his  polite  way  [8],  that 
be  had  a  /ro^,  and  could  ihift  for  himfelf. 
For  it  Teems,  nothing  but  downright  ftarv- 
ing  will  acquit  thcApoftlcs  of  theft  and  ex- 
torticHi,  before  his  Lordfliip's  Tribunal. 

"  Jesus  (in  his  opinion)  had  no  inten- 
•*  tion  of  fpreading  his  Religion  further 
"  than  amongft  the  Jews;  but  Paul» 
"  bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  faw  fur- 
"  ther  than  that  poor  ignorant  filherman 
«*  Peter."  The  fenfe  requires  you  (hould 
read,  that  poor  ignorant  Carpenter  yejki  ; 
and  fo  without  doubt  his  Lordihip  de- 
figned  his  compliment.  Well,  but  what  did 
Paul  fee  further  ?  It  was  this,  "  That  the 
"  contempt  and  averiion  in  which  both 
*'  the  nation  and  the  Religion  of  Uie  Jews 
«*  were  held  by  the  reft  of  mankind, 
"  would  make  it  much  more  eafy  to  con<> 
**  vert  the  Gentiles  at  once  to  Cbriftianity, 
"  than  to  make  them  Jews  firft,  in  order 
**  to  make  them  Chriftians  afterwards  [9]  .*' 

[8]  VtJ.  Vf.  p.  413.  [9]  Vol.  h,  p.  306. 

For 
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For  it  feems — "  To  dissembie  was  a 
**  fundamental  principle  of  apoftolical  con- 
"  dudt.  Paul  pradtifed  it.  We  have  his 
**  own  word  for  this ;  and  he  boafts  of 
"  it  [10]."  His  Lordfliip  lets  us  Icnow, 
that  Paul  had  aflurance  enough  to  do  any 
thing.  For  fpeaktng  of  the  Apoflle's  famous 
a^^iment  ad  modejiiam — Nay^  butf  O  man^ 
who  art  tbou  that  repUefl  ogainji  God? 
&c.  [11].  He  fays  "There  is  fomething 
**  fo  IMPUDENT,  as  well  as  abfurd  in  this 
"  proceeding,  that,  common  as  it  is,  one 
'-^  can  fee  no  example  of  it  without  fur- 
"  'prife[i2]," 

**  Can  he  be  lefs  than  mad,  fays  his 
"  Lordihip,  who  boafts  a  revelation  fu- 
*'  per-added  to  reafon,  to  fupply  the  de- 
*'  feds  of  it,  and  who  fuper-adds  rea- 
"  (on  to  revelation  to  fupply  the  defers 
*'  of  this  too,  at  the  &me  time  ?  This  is 
"  madncfs  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing  inci- 
"  dent  to  our  nature.  And  into  this  kind 
"  of  madnefs,  St.  Paul,  profound  in  ca- 
"  baliftical  learning,  hath  fitllen[i3]." 
And  yet,  as  mad  as  it  is,  all  States  and  So- 
deties  have  matched  it,  when  they  fuper' 

[loj  V<d.  iv.  p.  306—7,        [11]  Rom.  Ix.  ao. 
[12]  Vol.  iilp.  307.  [15]  Vol.  iv.  p.  172. 

adikd 
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added  civil  Laws>  to  natural  confcience  or 

Religion,  tofupply  the  defe£ls  of  it  j  andfu- 
Peradded  natural  confcience  or  Religion  to 
Civil  Laws,  tofupply  the  defeBi  ofthofi  tooy 
at  the  fame  time.  But  more  of  this  In  it's 
place. 

"  St.  Paul  carried  into  the  Apoftle- 
^'  ihip  a  great  deal  of  that  assuming 
<*  AIR,  which  is  apt  to  accompany  much 
"  learning,  or  the  opinion  of  it—^  a  great 
"  profufion  of  words,  and  of  involved 
"  and  unconne&ed  difcourle,  even  on 
••  thofe  fubjedts  which  required  to  be  moft 
"  clearly  and  diftinftly  developed.  —  He 
"  was  a  loofe  parafdirafery  a  Cabalijlical 
"  Commentat<»"y  as  much,  at  Uofiy  as  :d]y 
"  ancient  or  modern  Rabbin  [14]."  "  8t. 
"  Paul's  fyftem  of  Religion,  is  an  intri- 
"  cate  and  dark  Syjiemt  witby  here  and 
"  there,  an  intelligible  pbrafe,  that  cafts  no 
**  light  on  the  reft,  but  is  rather  loft  in  the 
*'  gloom  of  the  whole  [1  s]." — "  Having  faid 
"  fo  much  of  the  intelligibility  of  PaoTs 
"  Go/pel,  Truth  authorifcs  me  to  add, 
"  that  where  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  of- 
-  *•  ten   absurd,  or  prophame,  or  tri- 

■  [14]  Vol.  iv.  p.  326 — 7.         [15]  Vol.  iv.  p.  328. 
'*  FLING.", 
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"  FLING  [i6]." — "  Paul  taught  predeftt- 
•'  nation  and  unlimited  passive  obedi- 
"  ENCE :  the  one  abfurd,  the  other  both 
"  abfurd  and  impious  [17]." 

Was  it  poffible  to  laugh,  in  the  midft  of 
thcfe  horrors,  what  mortal  could  now  for- 
bear. Unlimited  pajjive  obedience,  quoth  he  ! 
.  The  noble  Lord  had  been  fo  long  accuT- 
tomed  to  the  cant  of  his  Faftion,  which 
made  St.  Paul  the  preacher  of  I  cannot  tell 
what  nonfenle  under  that  name,  that  he 
feems  now  in  good  earneft  to  believe  he 
was  fo.  A  juft  judgment  on  the  Politician  j 
to  come  at  lail,  to  give  credit  to  his  own 
Flams.  However,  in  this  inftance,  at  leaft, 
one  would  hope  St.  Paul  might  have  been 
fpared,  if  it  were  only  for  old-acquaintance- 
fake  i  and  the  hard  fervice  they  had  put  the 

LEATHER-DRESSING  PoNTIFF  UpOn.      But 

it  is  bad  trufting,  we  fee,  to  the  gratitude 
of  Statefmen.  Happy  for  us,  Paul  has 
yet  an  able  Defender ;  who  will  never  be 
wanting  in  what  he  owes  to  gratitude  and 
honour.  I  beg  leave  to  fay  thus  much, 
.  becaufe  as  Clarke  and  Wollafion  found  the 
worfe   treatment  for  being  the  favourite 

[16]  Id.  ib.  [17]  Vol.  iv.  p.  510. 

Philo- 
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Philofophers  of  Q^C.  (as  is  well  known  to 
thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  either  of  his 
paflions  or  his  par^)  fo  St.  Paulj  I  am 
perfuaded,  did  not  hte  the  better  for  be* 
ing  patronized  by  bis  Lordfbip's  illuHrious 
Friend. 

"  Christianity  (fays  his  Lordfhip) 
•*  became  fanaticism  in.  the  first  pro- 
•*  feflbrs  of  it.  Men  corrupted  it  by  ar- 
*•  TiFiciAL  THEOLOGY.  And  fome  will 
"  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
**  men  was  Paul  —  Divines  will  be  fu- 
'•  Rious  to  hear  such  language  [i8]." 
Alas!  No.  He  millakes  the  mood,  in 
which  his  works  chanced  to  find  them. 
They  laugh  at  his  vanity ;  and  pity  the 
FURY  that  infpired  such  language.  And 
he  gives  them  ample  exercife  for  all  their 
pi^ :  for  having  done  with  Paul,  he  turns 
now  to  rail  with  the  fame  virulence  againft 
Christ  bimfelf. 

"  The  truth  is,  Christianity  pre- 
**  fervcd,  in  many  refpedts,  a  ftrorig  tang  of 
"  the  fpirit  of  Judaifm.  The  fupreme  Be- 
"  ing  took  a  milder  appearance;  bis  fa- 
"  vour  was  confined  no  longer  to  one  peo- 
*'  pie.     The  Messiah  came  and  redeemed 

[18]  Vol.  V.  p.  275. 

"  fallen 
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'"'  &Ilen  Mm.  Christian  Theology 
**  diicoven  in  diis  myfteriout  proceedmg 
*'  die  love  of  God  to  Mao  j  his  infimte 
^juftice  and  goodneTs.  But  Reason 
^*  will  difoorer  the  fantaftkal,  confiiled 
**  and  ioconCAent  notions  of  Jewish  Tbeo- 
"  logy>  latent  in  it ;  and  aj^fdied  to  ano- 
**  ther  iyftem  of  Region.  This  lew  v/tU 
**  appear  fartit^y ;  tintjt^ce  will  appear 
**  injuftice;  tbis  geodtufi  mil  appear  cruelty, 
**  On  the  whole,  the  moral  charaSer  im- 
**  puted  to  the  fupreme  Bdng  by  Cbriftian 
«  Utedogy  differs  little  from  that  impnted 
"  to  him  by  the  Jewifli.  The  differenoe  is 
■•*  rather  aj^arent  than  real  [ip]."  "  The 
**  fcene  of  CfarilHaniCy  has  bean  always  a 
*'  fcene  of  diflention,  of  hatred,  c^  perfe- 
'*  eution,  and  of  blood  [20].** 

Speaking  of  Christ's  Sertatm  on  the 
M)u»tj  his  Lordflup  fays,  — "  Some  [of 
'*  the  precepts]  are  direded  to  the  Jews 
*'  only,  and  fome  more  inunediately  to 
**  the  Difciples  of  Chrift,  The  fecond 
**<  fort  feem  fit  enough  for  a  religious  SeSl ; 
<*  bat  are  by  no  means  pradlicable  in  the 
**  general  Society  of  Mankind.  Cot^dered 
*'  as  general  duties  tbey  are  impraSicable, 
[19]  VoLv.  p-5J2i  [?oJ  Vol  iv.  p.  5if. 

E  "  incenjjlient 
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"  inconfi/ent.-  with  natural  iNSXiNpit, 
•'  as  we/i  as  Law.,  ^nd  <:^jitb  destjrijo 
"  TivE  OF  Society  [i]."  '-.   > 

*•  The  Christian  Theology  has  de* 
*'  rived  from  the  JeiDiJhy  a  prophanp  li- 
.**  cence,  which  ma_kes  r^en  blajpbeme  •without 
*'  kntming  tbey  blajpbeme,  and  makes  t^eir 
*' very  devotion  impiom  {2\''  -...'■' 

"  I  would  fconer  be  reputed,  nay  I  wquU 
"  fqonerbea  Pagan,  than  aChriftian^  oraH 
'*  Atheift  than  a  Theift,  if  to  be  one  or 
"  the  other  it  was  neceflarj'  to  believe  fuch 
**  ABSURDITIES  as  thefe.i  which,  however 
*•  difguifed  and  fofteped  by  a  certain  <wJrf 
*^  of  (Xprejfion,  ^re  diredtly  prophanes 
**  and  indirectly,  or  byconfeqi^entjeatl^ait, 
"  hlafphemous  \^''  j 

"  All  the  Bedlams  of  the  worlb 
**  cannot  match  the  abfurdities  that  have 
**  been  propagated  by  Chriftians,  whetho" 
*'  heretics  or  orthodox,  concerning,  the 
*'  making  and  governing  of  the  world  by  .the 
*'  mimjiration  of  inferior  Beings :  Beings 
**  not  eternal,  but  produced  in  time  by  ema- 
"  nation,  orfome  other  inconceivabh  manner 
*' of  generation  [^]." 

[ij  Vol.  iv.  p.  299,  300.        [2]  Vol.  v.  p.  519. 
t^]  Vol.  iv.  p.  34.  ■     [4]  Vol.  iv.  .p.  22. 

:  "We 
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'  "  We  cannot  believe  the  Scrirtdrgs 
*'  to  be  God's  «w</,  tho'  we  know  the 
"  physical  and  moral  Syftcm  are  his  fFerk, 
**  while  we  find  In  them  fuch  repugnancies 
"  to  the  Nature  of  an  all-perfefl  Being ; 
"  not  myAeries,  but  abfurdities ;  not  things 
"  incomprehenfible>  but  things  that  imply 
"  manifeilly  contradiction  with  his  Na- 
**tare[5]." 

In  a  word,  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  Re- 

*'  LIGION  OF  NATURE  HAS  BEEN  TURNEI* 
**  ALMOST    INTO    BLASPHEMY  BY  ReVE- 

"  lat:on  [6].  "  "  To  believe  (fays  he) 
"  that  Jefiis  was  the  Meffiab  is  iaid  by 
"  fpnje  [meaning  his  Mafter  Locke']  td 
'^  be  the  unum  neceffarium  of  Faith; 
'*  but  TO  obsbrve  the  Law  of  NaturB 
"  IS  the   unum  necessarium  of  Du- 

«  TY  [7]." 

But  now  having  oxpofcd  Moses,  Christ, 
and  Paul  ;  decried  the  falfhood  of  thd 
two  Revelations  ;  and  ridiculed  the 
abfardity  of  facred  Scripture  ;  he  fiiewS 
us,  in  mere  charity,  after  the  example 
of  the  wise  Alphonsus,  how  either  fyf- 
tern  iliight  have  been  mended,   had  his 

[5]  Vol.  iii.  p.  30^  7,  [6]  Vol.  iii.  p.  498. 

[7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  410. 

E  2  Lord- 
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Lonidiip  been  coitfulfed ;  whilo,  liKctho 
WISE  Alphonsus,  he  believes  juft  as  much 
o£  God's  Ward,  a<  the  Other  diet  of  ht< 
fforh. 

Firft,  be  hint*,  how  the  Law  m^bf' 
have  been  better  planned;  '*  God  pur- 
**  chafed  the  obedience  of  the  JewJ^^to* 
"  pie  hy  a  mercepary  bargain,  jt  wa9 
"  ill  kept  on  their  part.  And.  the  Law;. 
*'  with  all  it's  fanftioDa,  was  cpntifuially 
**  violated ;  fomctimes  rejeded }  ftn4  bad^^ 
"  in  no  degree,  a  force  fufiicient  to  mun-* 
'*  tain  itfelf  in  cbrervation  and  rcverfincei 
**  Now,  one  of  the  moft  con^vable  pep* 
"  fc&iora  of  a  Law  is,  that  it  be  made  with 
*'  fuch  a  forefight  of  all  poffible  fu:cident$» 
**  and  with  fuch  provilions  for  the  doe  cxe- 
*-*  cution  of  it,  in  all  cafes,  that  the  Laiv 
"  may  be  cffcaual  to  govern  and  direct 
"  thefe  accidents,  inftead  of  lying  at  die 
•*  mercy  of  them.  —  Another  the  moft 
*'  conceivable  perfedion  of  t  Law  couBfts 
**  in  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  its  terms. 
**  —  Thefe  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  and 
**  ought  to  be  expedted,  when  God  is  the 
y  Legiflator  [8]."  ,      ,  : 

[8}  Vol.  iii.  p.  291,3. 

He 
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'  tit-  next  fliewB  as,  how  be  could  have 
HupiWed  die  Gospel,  had  he  been  of 
God'ft  privy-ooanfel.  "  Had  the  dodrine 
**  of  fiiture  rewards  and  punilhments  beea 
"taught  by  Christianity  in  terms 
**  tmre  general  end  kfs  ^fcriptive ;  had 
^  the  ptinifhments  been  reprefented,  for 
**  Inflance,  like  the  rewards,  to  be,  fim- 
**  ply,  fuch  at  eye  never  fmv,  nor  ear 
**  keard^  nor  the  heart  ^  man  could  conceive, 
"  it  might  have  been  njaintaincd  in  credit, 
**  and  had  an  unirerfal  and  real  influence 
"  perhaps,  to  the  great  advantage  of  rcH- 
«gion[9]." 

An  inattentive  Reader  may  be  furprized, 
perhaps,  at  this  wantonnefs  of  his  Lord- 
ihip's  pen ;  that  when  he  had  given  it  as 
his  fixed  opinion,  that  all  which  the 
Wwld  hath  hitherto  called  Religion^  is 
a  public  mifchief;  and  that  a  future  State 
is  an  abfurd  fable ;  he  ihould,  with  great 
formality,  deliver  in  a  plan  which  would 
have  given  credit  and  real  ejicacy  to  non- 
jenfe  and  impiety.  But  we  mufl  conHder, 
He  had  been  fo  long  playing  the  Philo- 
sopher, that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  we 
might  forget  the  other  part  of  his  fub- 
f9]  Vol.  V.  p.  54a. 

£  3  lims 
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Ume   Charafter,    the  Legislatos.    He 
therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  us  a 
flight  caft  of  his  office,  in  redifying  the 
blunders  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. 

With  regard  to  Moses  and  his  Latv, 
I  have  fo  much  to  fay  to  his  LordDiip, 
that  I  Ihall  referve  it  for  an  after-reckon- 
ing. The  other  is  but  a  fmall  matter,  and 
may  be  fettled  here. 

I  fufpedt  then,  our  Legijlalor  in  this  re- 
mark concerning  Jefus's  manner  of  re- 
vealing a  future  Jlate,  did  not  fufficicntly 
attend  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,- 
norto  the  genius  of  the  Gofpel.  He  would= 
have,  we  fee,  the  account  oi  future  pi- 
nijhmenti  as  general^  and  as  little  defcriptive, 
as  that  of  future  rewards.  He  feems  to 
think  the  latter  managed  well :  But  this 
propriety,  he  meafures  from  the  imaginary 
impropriety  of  the  other :  he  appears  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  excellency  it  has  in  it- 
l^lf.  We  Hiali  endeavour  therefore  to  ex- 
plain ivhy  this  method  of  reprefenting  ^a- 
Sure  rei/jards  was  right:  By  which  it  will 
appear,  that  the  other,  of  reprefenting/u- 
ture  pu?!iJJ:iiiicnts,  was  not  wrong. 
.  To  grow  particular  and' defcriptive^ 
whctlier  of  iuture  rewards,  or  future 
.  -  .  '  ...  puiiifli- 
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pimifhments,  men  muft  borrow  their 
images  from  material  and  corporeal  things  j 
becaufe  they  have  no  faculties  of  fenfation : 
jwoper  tb  comprehend  ideas  taken  from 
things  Spiritual.  Now  when  a  follower 
of  Chrift  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  have  his 
Faith  work  by  hope,  his  fentiments  grow 
refined,  his  ideas  purify,  and  he  is  rifmg 
apace  towards  that  perfcflioh  which  the 
Gofpel  encourages  him  to  afpire  after. 
But  while- y^dr  of  punifimera  c)\KR.y  ope- 
rates upon  him,  he  is  yet  in  the  loweH: 
Aage  of  probation  ;  his  imagination  Is  grofs, 
and  his  appetites  fenfual.  Is  it  not  evident/ 
then,  thai  a  defcriptive  Heaven  of  delights 
Would  be  ill  fuited  to  that  purity  and  eleva-  ' 
tion  of  mind,  folely  fixed  by  hope^  on  hap- ' 
pinefs  ;  and  as  evident  that  a  general  unde- 
j&w.^-denunciation  of  Hell  would  hot  have  ■ 
ferce  enough  to  make  the  neceflary  impref- 
fion  on  a  fcnfual  fancy  agitated  hy  fear  t 
Let  not  his  Lordlhip's  admirers,  therefore, 
be  offended,  if  we  believe  that,  in  this 
point,  the  Author  of  our  Salvation  went 
at  leaft  one  ilep  beyond  their  Mailer,  in  true 
Politics. 

■  To  proceed,    from  vilifying  both  Re- 

t^Gioifts,  and  their  Founders,  his  Lord- 

E  4  fliip 
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ihip  comei,  at  length,  to  rail  i^ainft  dbe 
God  of  both  Reiigims.  And  with  thu  I 
fhall  cloie  the  horrid  Scene. 

"  If  we  BiLiEVE  IN  Moses,  anp  m* 
"  God,  we  cannot  beligtb  in  that 
"  God  WHOM  OUR  KEAeoM  SHEWS  vs  [10]. 

"  Can  any-  mam  presume  to  »ATt 

"  THAT    THE  GoD    OP  MoSES,    OR    TAB 

"  God  or  Paul,  is  the  true  God  i 
*'  The  God  of  Moses  is  partial,  unju^ 
"  and  cruel }  delights  in  blood,  OHnmands 
**^  afl~a.flinations,  maHacres,  and  cwn  exter* 
"  minations  of  people.  The  God  of 
"  Paul  elects  fomc  of  his  creatures  ta 
"  falvation,  and  predcAinates  others  to. 
"  defiraftion,  even  in  the  womb  of  their 
"  mothers.  And,  indeed,  if  there  was 
**  not  a  Being  infinitely  more  fer- 
**  fect  than  thefc,  there  would  be  no  God. 
"  at  all,  nor  any  true  Rel^on  in  tho 
"  world  [11]." 

Who,  that  had  heard  this  dreadful  Ian- 
gu^e,  without  knowing  fr(»n  what  guar- 
ter  it  came,  but  would  ilrait  have  called  to 
raind  the  words  of  the  Satyrift  i 

[loj  Vol*  iii.  p.  307.  ||ii]  Vdi  T.p,  567. 

**Not 
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*'  Not  Dant^  dreaming  all  th'  infsni^  Stzt^ 
"  Beheld  fuchfcene$  of  envy,  fin>  and  hate. 

But  when  we  underiland  than  to  be  die 
<jftcolatton8  of  thifi  NoUe  Philofopher,  the 
ConfcHbrof  Truth,  the  Advocate  of  Vir- 
tue, and  the  RcAorer  of  baniihed  Nature  } 
employed,  as  he  himielf  tells  us,  cr  raUier 
fit  apertt  to  plead  tub  cause  op  God 

HIMSELF  AGAIKST  DiVINSS  AND  A- 
THBISTS      IH    CONFEDERACY  [12];    whea 

we  confider  aU  this,  I  fay.  What  are  we  to 
diink,  but  that  they  are  the  pious  breathings 
of  an  over-heated  zeal :  and  tho*  ezpref-. 
fed  in  no  confecrated  terms;  indeed,  fuch  a* 
had  been  much  worn  in  the  lervice  of  the 
Crafts-man  ;  yet  whea  newHfet  in  hit 
Lordfhip's  immortal  Panoply  of  the  first 
Philosophy,  they  may  now  prove  as  uft-< 
fill,  to  advance  the/fdr  ^f  Ged,  as  before, 
to  promote  the  honour  of  the  Kifig. 

It  is  in  Hate  a&  in  Love  ;  hard  to  fe- 
parate  the  carnal  fi-om  die  ^vsne  fpecies ; 
ix  rather  they  are  but  di&rent  ebullitions 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
melting  drains  of  the  M^tc,  the  Metbodifi^ 
Aod  the  Morafoian^  fo  often  fmell  of  Uie 

[la}  Vol.  V.  p.  305. 

Stews  ; 
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Stews  j    and  bence,    by   parity   of  rw-* 
ion,  the  thunder  of  his  Lordfhip's  eloquence  . 
may  naturally  r€-echo,  as  it  were,  from 

BlLXlNSGATE. 

'  But  thefe  things  make  You  ferions;  and 
Ybu  aflc,  "  Who,  that  hath  ever  heard 
Lord  Bolitigbroke's  Story,  would  have  fuf- 
pe€led,  that  his  Gocand  his  Country  lay 
fs  near  his  beaft  ?  His  Political  and  Phikfo- 
phic  Writings,  fay  you,  are  full  of  La- 
mentations i  whert,  like  another  Jeremy,' 
he  bewails  the  di(honours  which  wicked' 
Priests,  and  wicked  PotiTiciANS,  have 
brought  both  updn  Church  and  State : 
And,  as  is  common  in  extreme  fondnefs 
for  our  favourite  Obje6:s,  he  fufFers  himfelf 
to  be  alarmed  with  fomething  lefs  than 
jSanic  terrors.  He  is  afraid  the  01}igs  will 
bring  in  the  Pretender ;  and  apprehends, 
the  engUJh  Clergy  have  made  large  fteps  to. 
introduce  AtbeiJ'm." 

-  I  know  what  You  drive  at.  You  would 
fein  apply  to  his  right  honourable  Perfon,, 
the  old  trite  aphorifm,  T'hat  wicked  principles  • 
fpring  out  of  a  nvicked  life.  But  what  fayS' 
another  noble  Peer  to  this?  "  Fain  wouW- 
•*  the  Bigot,  in  confequence  of  his  mcroL 
"  maxims  J  znA  political  ejiablijhments,  con- 

t  ■  -  "  found 
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•*  found  Ifcentioufnefs  in  ptorals  with  Hierty 
"  of  thought  and  adtion  j  and  make  the  A- 
**  bertine^  yih.9  has  the  i,east  masterv 
"  OF  HiMSELpj  refemble  his  dire£t  oppo^ 
«fite[i3]." 

It  may  be  fo,  you  will  fay.  But  Lord 
Solingbroke  furely  could  never  objeft  to 
the  imputation  which  bad  tnorah  caft  upon 
a  'Teacher  oj  truth.  He,  who  fees  it  fo 
clearly,  and  preffes  it  fo  charitably,  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  Chrifiian  Clergy. 

**  How  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  can  the 
"  Clergy  of  your  Church  or  of  ours, 
"  pretend  that  they  contribute  now,  or  E- 
"  VER  DID  CONTRIBUTE,  to  the  rcforma- 
"  tipn  of  mankind  ?  No  age  can  be  pointed 
*'  out,  wherein  all  the  vices,  that  TuUy 
"  imputes  to  moft  of  the  heathen  Philofo- 
V  phers,  did  not  prevail. amongst  most 
"  of  the  Chriftian  Divines  with  great  cir- 
*'  cumftances  of  aggravation.  They  have 
*'  not  only  all  the  vices  incident  to 
'*  human  nature  in  common  with  other 
"  men,  but  they  have  had  the  peculiar 
'.'Vices  of  their  Order.  1  will  say 
*'  BOLDLY,    they  are,    in  general,    much 

'  [13]  CharailtrlJIcs,  Vol  iii.  Mifc.  5,  Chap.  3. 
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<<  fitter  to  hinder,   hy    ihck  BxAMHEf 
"than  to  promote  by  dieirDOOTRlNE,  th^ 
**  Adrancement  of  RellgicA,    nfltaral  or 
•*  revealed." 

We  have,  it  is  true,  been  favosred  iritii 
very  ample  eccoonts  of  the  immoral  ton^ 
dud  both  <^  aiAient  I^ilc^ophers  and  M<>» 
dero  Oeigymen ;  utd  tbefe,  even  by  mem- 
bers of  Uior  o«rn  relpe^ve  Bodies. 
-  Fkbe-thinkers  have  been  more  hatttJi 
fill;  and,  1^  their  rcferve  and  modefty  od 
diis  bead,  one  might  have  taken  them  for 
Sunts,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cmfeffiom 
«f  one  of  them,  the  tiunous  Cardam  j 
who,  like  another  St.  A^n,  feetiii^ 
Iworn  to  leave  nodiing  behind,  him  iii 
Ae  inkhom.  The  account  he  gives  of 
himfelf  deferves  tranfcribing  for  mwe  rea- 

ions  thtui   one,  "  In    diem   viven- 

**  tem,  nugacem,  religionis  contempto^ 
**  rem,  illats  injuriae  memorem,  invi- 
**  dum,  triftem,  infidiatorem,  proditorem,' 
**fuonim  oforem,  turpi  libidini  dedi- 
**tum,  folitarium,  jnamcenum,  aujUcrum, 
**  obfccenum,  lafcivum,  maledicum,  vari- 
**  urn,  ancipitem,  impurum,  calumnia- 
**  lorem  [14}  ©f."     This  viras  feir  deal- 

[14I  Dtvitafutt. 

ifig: 
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Jug:  andbewbo  was  fi}yT«r with himfti4 
imght  be  panloned  if  he  fytred  no  bo^ 
clfa  But  men  don't  uTe  to  be  vnnCoft 
on  fo  nice  a  fnfajefi.  Freethinkers  ban 
piort  misery  rf  tbeittfihet^  ikjt  the  noUe 
Author  of  the  CiaraSeri^icf.  And  there* 
£xe  whenever  we  fee  it  done,  let  us  oon- 
^qde  h  to  be  for  fomc  great  paqx>fe }  a$t 
in  emuladoQ  of  the  Chriftian  Ojnfcflus* 
who,  to  dif(^y  the  powers  of  Grace,  did 
not  icrufde  to  tell  the  world  with  great 
fimplicity  what  the;^  were  by  Natwe-i  ib 
Cardan  to  £b«w  us,  diat  the  fikst  Philo*- 
SOPHY  is  as  efficacious  in  all  great  changes^ 
has  ^irly  told  us  how  well  befriended  he 
had  been  by  his  Sfars.  However,  let  hia 
^efign  be  what  it  will  in  prefenting  us  with 
this  piAure  of  his  amiable  turn  of  mind^ 
we  are  much  beholden  to  him  foe  fctttog 
the  example.  Tho',  like  all  other  good  ex- 
amples, it  may  poHibly  end  where  it  be- 
gun }  and  the  ^r^  Pbtlo/opiy  watt  with  pa* 
tience  for  fome  lels  incommodious  way  of 
recommendation.  And  indeed,  while  In- 
fidelity, which  is  the  cure,  is  fo  unjuftly 
fuppofed  the  caufe  of  thefe  Peccadillos,  we 
need  not  wonder  our  Philofophers  fhould 
be  foon  at  liberty,  and  as  foon  difpofed,  to 
4  turn 
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^fta:  their  view  from  their  own  moralsj 
-upon  the  morals  of  the  Clergy :  and  Jay 
^hdly,  with  his  Lord£hip,  that  tbf  order  in 
general  is  much  fitter  to  binder  by  their  ex- 
AMFLEi  than  to  promote  by  their  doctrine, 
the  advancement  of  Religion. 

What  fhall  we  fay  then  ?  May  it  not 
be  as  well  to  leave  the  exa/f^ies,  of  both,  to 
ihift  for  themfelves ;  and  to  confider  only 
their,  DoBrines  ?  I  think  it  is  :  And  will 
therefore  proceed  from  his  Lordihip's  tem- 
>F£B,  to  his  PRINCIPLES.  But  this  muil 
be  the  fubjedt  of  another  Letter. 

I  am,  ^c. 


LET- 
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L  E  T  T  E  R     II, 

IT  has  been  obfervecl,:  that  rare  and.e^ 
traordinary  bleffirigsi  whether  civil ,  dr 
reh'gious,  feldom  come  till  hope  grovn 
defperate,  and  long  eepedation  b&  quite 
wearied  out.  Then  itas,'  the  fuperior  Gc- 
rnius  beftirs  himfelf,  thexrifis. approaches, 
'  a  coup  Siclat  is  Aruck,-  and  the  admiring 
world  is  taken  in  by  furprife.  >        ^ 

The  cafe  before  us  is  an  illuflrious  ia- 
-ftance.  Never  was  mankind  in  fo  deplora^ 
-ble  away  as  when  his  Lordfhip  arrived.; 
from  what  other  Syftem  is  not  yet  difcovcD^ 
ed  :  tho'  hfs  tuneful  Friend  was  very  pofitive 
he  belonged  not  to  this :  Infomuch,  thlt 
when  the  laft  Comet  appeared,  and  camft 
pretty  near  the  Earth,  he  ufed  to  tell-  hla 

■  acquaintance,  he  fliould  not  be furprizedlf 

■  in  the  ewent  it  proved,  that  it  was  fent  only  ^ 
'  to  convey  his  Lordfhip  home  again ;  juft  as 

a  Stage-coach  ilfops  at  your  door  to  take  up 
:a  PaiTenger.  Be  this  as  it  will :  bad  indeed 
was  our  condition  when  his  Lordship's  arrf- 
ved.  ■ —  what  (hall  I  fay,  to  be  a  light  to  ibofe 
vbofut  in  darknefi  f  No,  this  is  the  work  of 
meaner 
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meaner  Miflionaries ;   but,  to  restore 

MANKIND  TO  THEIR  SENSES. 

For  his  Lmdfhip,  in  his-account  of  the 
general  Delirium  which  had  feizcd  the 
Ckrigy^  had  pvtn  us  but  a  Jptctnten  of  the 
Iximaa  condkioa :  the  Madksss  was  si- 
jdes4  uhitersai..  Inibmuch,  that  (as  be 
weU  Gcpreflcs  it)  all  the  Bedlams  op 
theWorld  [  I }  were  not  fiifficient  for  thefe 
things.  And,  to  confefs  the  truth,  when 
WW  it,  that  tlw  vifiona  of  an  over-beated 
and  iijurierei  imt^netiony  fudi  as,  be- 
lief in  the  moral  jlStrilmtes  nf  God^  the 
■immortality  tf  the  ScuU  a  particular  Provi- 
,dntcft  and  a  future  Stete^  did  not  in£ed  al) 
^naes  and  places? 

"  Ai,L  Europe  (fays  hisl^ordOiip)  grew 
**  delikious  [a].  Chriftianity  was  left  to, 
••  ibiftfor  itfetf  in  themidft  of  a  frantic 
"  world  [3].*'  And  again,  *'  Our  worlo 
**  &cnu  to  be,  in  many  refpe^,  the  Bed- 

•■  LAM  OT  EVERY  OTHER  SYSTEM  OP  IH- 
'*  TELLIGENT.  CREATURES  :  aod.  With  tluS 

**  unlucky  circumflance,  that  they  who  ace 
**  m^  wtf^  govern,  in  things  of  the  greatoft 
'*  moment,  them  who  arc  leaftfo  [4]."    ■ 

|i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  72.  fl]  Vol.  iv,  p.  377. 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  3S3.  [4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

By 
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•  By  what  is  here  dropt  in  the  cooclufion; 
yoa  underftand  why  his  Lordfhip  chofe  to 
make  the  Clergy  lead  up  the  Brawls  ;  apd 
the  Leaf ker-dre^ng  Ponti^himielfto  prefido 
la  this  mad  dance,  as  Mailer  of  the  Revels. 

But  to  find  all'  mankind  mad,  -  is  more> 
perhaps,  than  you  expeiflcd.  What  then  ? 
I&  the  madaeis  lefsreal  for  being  univerfal  ? 
Ijis  Lordfhip's  Logic  fays  othcrwife.  And 
his  Lordship's  Logic,  I  can  alTure  you,  is  not 
like  his  Theology,  of  yefterday ;  it  comes 
of  great  Kindred.  Oliver  CromweWs  Por- 
tcp  had  long  ago  cnobled  this  very  Syllo^ 
gi^,  I  fie  plainly  (fays  this  Sage)  that 
either  I  er  all  the  world  hefidei  are.  mad :  but 
as  it  is  not  I,  it  mujl  needs  be  tbey.  And 
he  was  then  advancing  with  large  Arides. 
as  one  may  ^y,  towards  the  Jirjl  P&ilojo^ 
piy  i  being  indeed,  at  that  time,  a  kind  of 
ReBcr  magnificus  in  the  Englifli,  College  of 
Bethlehem. 

Was  it  then,  you  will  aik,  fome  Arange 
end  evil  difpolition  of.  the  ftars,  that  occa-* 
iioned  this  univecfal  infanity  ?  So,  indeed, 
it  is  reported  [5].  The  world,  it  feems, 
like  the  men  of  Abdera  [6],  had  feen  a 

[5]  Vid.  Z>.  iV.  J.  a  gintfm  thtma,  infer  Car* 
dani  Op.  [6]  Set  Lucian's  true  hijiery. 

F  Tra- 
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Tragedy  reprefcntcd  to  them  in  a  very  hot 
day :  the  fubjed  of  which  left  fo  ftrong 
an  imprcflion  on  their  fancies,  that  they  all 
thought  themfelves  concerned  in  the  cata- 
ftrophe.  Some  ran  about  from  country  to 
country,  to  tell  their  ftory  j  and  the  reft  have 
been  ever  fince  rehearfing  and  celebrating 
thofe  affecting  fcenes,  at  home  ;  till  Lord 
BoLiNGBROKE,  like  another  Hippocra- 
tes, came  to  their  relief:  and  having  firft 
well  phyficked  them  of  their  Faith  and 
their  Vifions,  brought  them  to  themfelves, 
by  applying  to  their  hurt  Imaginations,  the 
fovercign  Reftorative  of  his  f  tRST  Philo-i 
SOPHY.  Of  which,  I  am  now,  as  I  pro- 
mifed,  to  give  you  fome  account. 

But  to  fee  this  extraordinary  man  in  a 
juft  light,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhew  what 
•Man  was  before  him.  A  religious  ani- 
mal he  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be. 
And  till  the  coming  of  this  first  Philo- 
sophy, Religion  was  ever  underftood  to  rife 
on  that  wide  balis,  on  which  Paul,  tho' 
'3l fanatical KnavCi  had  the  art  to  place  it; 
that  "  He  who  cometh  to  God  muft  believe 
"  that  he  is:  and  that  he  is  a  hewarder 
",of  them  who  diligently  fcek  him  [7]." 
[7]  Hcb.  xi.  6. 

For 
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Fof  till  the  arrival  of  his  Lordfliip,  meq 
y/ho  fuppofed  the  infinite  gwdnefs  and  JU' 
fiice  of  God  to  be  .as  demonftrable  as  hi« 
infinite  pomer  and  mfdooii  could  opt  but 
conclude  from  his  moral  attributei,  that  he 
REWARDED,  as  we|l  33  irooi  his  naturai 
tfttrilittfesy  that  he  cRbatcd. 

On  the  more  complex  notion,  therefgre, 
of  a  MORAL  GOVERNOR,  all  mankind  fup- 
pofed Religion  to  ^iCcj  and  natura* 
LisM,  tl^e  Ape  of  Religion,  from  the  Hm-* 
pier  notion  of  a  fuVsical  preserver  t 
which,  however,  they  were  ready  to  difiin- 
guifli,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  I7n;;<i- 
turalifm  (if  we  may  fp  teroi  it)  of  ranker 

Religion,  therefore,  ftands,  abd  muft, 
I  think,  for  ever  ftand,  on  thofe  two  im* 
moveable  principles  of  preserver  and  re- 
warder,  in  conjuni£>iop. 

The  length  ovjhortnefs  of  human  exlft- 
ence  was  not  primarily  in  the  idee  of  Re- 
iigion,  not  even  in  the  complete  idea  of  itj 
as  delivered  in  St*  Paul's  general  defini- 
tion. "  The  Religionift,  fays  he,  muft  be-* 
*'  lieve  that  God  ij,  and  that  he  rewards."- 

But  when  it  came  to  be  feen,  that  he 

was  not  always  a  Revarder  here,  men  (;on-^ 

F  a  tludcd 
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eluded  this  life  nbt  to  be  the  whole  of  their 
cXiftenCe.  And  thus  a  future  state  was 
brought  lilto  Religion  ;  and  ftbm  thence- 
forth becdttle  a  neceifary  part  of  it. 

'to  explain  my  meaning,  if  fo  clear  a 
thing  needs  explanation.  God,  under  the 
fbyjical  idea  of  Preferoer  and  Creator 
appears  uniform,  regular,  and  inftant  to 
his  Creatures :  Under  the  moral  idea  o{Re~ 
kvardef-  and  Governor,  he  feems  frequent- 
ly to  be  withdrawn  from  his  Servants. 
For  tho'  In  the  moral  difpenfations  of 
things  here,  good  and  evil  be  often  pro- 
portioned to  dcfert;  yet  often,  too,  they 
are  nbt  fo  exactly  adjufted.  The  Antient 
Reiigionift,  therefore,  confiding  in  his  de- 
ttionftration  of  the  morales  well  as  the  na- 
tural attributes  of  the  Deity,  concluded. 
That  the  prefent  was  not  the  only  ftatc  or- 
dained for  man ;  but  that  in  fofne  other 
hfe,  thefe  irregularities  would  be  fet  right. 
Hence  a  futUbe  state  became  in  all 
ages  and  countries' (except  one,  where  the 
moral  adminiftration  of  providence  was  dif- 
ferent) inleparable  from,  and  eflcntial  to, 
the  various  Religions  of  mankind.  Even 
the  mere  Vulgar,  who  did  not  reach  the 
forCe  of  this  demonftration,  yet  feeing  the 
' "       ,  marks 
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mirks  of  moral  Government,  amidft  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  it,  embraced  the 
dodrine  of  a  futtfr€  State,  with  the  fame 
confidence  as  the  Learn^.  For  plun. 
Nature  had  inftrudted  them  to  reafon  thus* 
—  If  all  were  regulaty  nothing  needed  to 
be  fet  right :  and  if  all  were  irregular ^ 
there  was  no  one  to  fet  things  right. . 

Such  was  the  antient  Religion  of 
Nature  :  To  which,  modernDivines  have 
generally  agreed  to  give  the  name  of  The- 
ism, when  profefled  by  thofc  who  never 
heard  of  Revelation  :  and  the  name  of 
DsisM,  when  profeffed  by  thofc  who  would 
never  give  credit  to  it. 

In  this  State  our  noble  Phllofopher. 
found  the  religious  World  i  or,  more  proper- 
ly, this  was  the  language  he  heard  refound-*. 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  earth  ta  the 
other  :  But  it  was  a  language,  he  tells  us,, 
he  did  not  underftand.  it  was  to  his  ears, 
like  the  choirs  of  birds,  who  wbifile  andjingt, 
or  fcream,  at  one  anotber:  or  the  herds  of. 
heajisy  who  bleat  and  law,  or  chatter  and. 
roar,\  at  one  another.  He  reje<Ss  it,  there- 
fore in  the  lump,  as  one  inarticulate  din  of 
Enthusiasm  and  Absurdity;,  the  pro- 
du<S  of  pride  and  ignorance  i  and,  \yiih 
F  3  greater 
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grcatrf  of  hisown,  erciSiS  the  first  Phi- 
Losopay  on  ifs  fiiins. 

He  pemlits  us  to  believe,  that  an  in* 
telligent  Caufe  made  the  world ;  atid  go- 
verns it,  by  his  pb^al  and  general  Laws  j 
not  by  moyal  or  particular. 

He  bids  us  td  underftand,  that  thk  World 
was  no  more  iriade  for  man  than  for  every 
animal  befides :  nor  Was  itian  made  for  any 
other  World,  nor  confequently,  (as  Divines 
have  dreamt)  for  happinefs. 

That,  by  the  arbitrary  conjiitution  of 
things  in  the  human  fyftem  (which  may 
have  a  contrary  difpofition  in  other  fyftems) 
Virtue  promotes  happinefs  and  Vice  brings- 
dn  mifery. 

That  THIS  Constitution,  together 
with  the  coaftivity  of  civil  Laws,  con- 
tain all  the  rewards  and  punifhments  atten- 
dant on  Virtue  and  on  Vice. 

That  prayet)   fuppHcation,   and   every 

other  office  of  Religion  in  ufe   amongft 

men,  to  implore  good,  and  to  deprecate  evil, 

are  fooJifli  and  fanatical :   for  that  all  religi- 

■'  ous  duty  is  comprized  in  fubmijttm  to  th& 

',  eftabUJhed  order  of  things. 

He  fums  up  his  fyftem  in  thefe  words, 

*f  A  felf-exiftent  being  the  iirft  caufe  of  aU 

'.*  things. 
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"  things,  infinitely  powerful  and  infi- 
*'  nitely  wise,  is  the  God  of  natural Tbeo- 
**  \o^'  And  the  whole  fyftcm  of  natural 
"  Religion  reils  on  it,   and  requires   no 

*'  BROADER  FOUNDATION  [8]."       That  IS, 

it  is  enough  for  Bim  who  cometb  to  this 
new  Religion,  to  believe  that  God  is ;  and 
not  that  he  is  a  rewarder  oftbem  vsbojeek 
Um.  And  again,  "  When  men  have  pro- 
"  ved  the  enilence  of  an  all-perfe£t  being, 
"  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
*'  verfe,  and  demonilrated  his  infinite  pow- 
"  ER  and  WISDOM,  from  his  works,  when 
"  they  have  done  this,  they  have  done 
"  all  i  tbii  includes  the  whole  of  natural 
"  Tbeohgy,  andfervei  abundantly  to  all  the 
*'  ends  of  natural  Religion  [9]." 

What  thefc  ends  of  natural  Religion  are 
he  tells  us  very  plainly.  They  are,  to  lit 
us  for  our  Ration  here,  and  tofupply  our 
real  wants  in  it.  —  "  In  like  manner  [that 
is,  as  he  cxprefles  it,  for  tbe  neceffary  ufes 
ofbuman  life  and  no  morej  "  the  know- 
'*  ledge  of  the  creator  is  on  many  accounts 
"  neceifary  to  fuch  a  creature  as  man :  and 
"  therefore  we  are  able  to  arrive,  by  a  pro- 
"  per  exercifc  of  our  mental  faculties,  from 
[8]  Vol.  V.  p.  316.        [9]  p.  453. 

F  4  "the 
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"  (he  knowledge  of  God's   works,   to  a 
"  knowledge  of  his  existence,    and  of' 
"  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  which 
**  are  demonftrated  to  us  in  them.     Our 

"  KNOWIfEDGE    CONCERNING    GoD     GOES 
"  NO  FURTHER  [lO].'* 

Now  tho'  we  fliould  be  fo  complaifant 
to  thefc  principles  as  not  to  call  them 
ATHEISTIC,  yet  I  am  afraid  the  Profeffor 
oif  ihem,  whoever  he  be,  muft  be  content 
with  a  name  fomething  like  it.  For' 
tho'  the  principles  may  be  calledNATURA- 
LiSM,  yet  if  Scripture  has  defined  an 
Atheist  right,  to  be  one  who  has  no 
Hope,  and  is  without  God  in  the 
WORLD  [ii]  our  ProfeiTor  of  Naturalifm'  . 
comes  within  the  defcription.  For  tho'  he 
acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  as 
he  is  without  a  God  in  the  world;  that  is, 
a  Being  who  prefides  over  it,  as  the  moral 
Governor  of  it,  which  is  the  foundation  on 
ivhich  all  Religion Hands,  Rtliglonifts  will 
feek  no  other  title  for  him.  And  furely 
he  will  be  properly  defined.  For  tho'  the 
abftraft  term  Atbeijm  carries,  as  it's  princi- 
pal idea,  a  relation  to  God's  being  :  yet, 
'^theiji,  the  concrete,  fcems  to  have  itts 
[lo]  Vpl.  iv.  p.  86.        [ii]  Ephef.  ii.  iz. 

^hief 
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chief  relation  to  his  Government.  Thia 
is  not  obferved  for  any  kind  c^  «>Qfequence 
it  is  to  Religion^  in  what  clafs  the  Public 
will  be  pleafed  to  rank  his  LordDiip }  but 
merely  to  fet  in  a  true  light  the  honourable 
Pcrfon's  ingenuity,  in  affuming  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Advocate  for  Religion  ;  at  the 
very  time  he  is  labouring  to  root  it  out  of 
human  Society. 

Old  Naturalism  thus .  traveftied  un- 
der the  name  of  Religion,  his  LcvdAiip 
beftows,  as  his  laft  and  moft  precious  Le- 
gacy, on  his  own  dear  Country.  If  you  will 
believe  him,  the  only  reformed  Religion  that 
can  be  called  pure^  and  the  only  reveaUdRg- 
i"f/o»that  has  the  marks  of /r«/^.  Whatthe 
world  hath  hitherto  called  by  that  name 
being,  as  he  azures  us,  an  evil  in  itfelf }  apd 
mifchievous  to  man  by  it's  eflential  confti- 
tution.  And  he  proves  it,  as  they  fay,  in 
mood  and  figure.  —  "  To  keep  up  the 
"  fenfe  of  it  [/".  e.  of  Religion\,  in  the 
*'  minds  of  men,  there  feem  to  be  but  two 
"  ways.  To  strike  the  senses  frc^ 
**  quently,  by  public  and  folemn  ads  of 
*'  religious  worihip;  and  to  heat  the 
f  brain  by  notions  of  an  inward  operation 
1'  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  a  fort  of  myfUcal 
"  dcvQn 
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**  devoUefii  independent  of  outward  fonrns^ 
"  and  even  incoksistent  with  them,  (Me 
"  oftberelotdstoStrpERSTiTioN,  the  other. 
"  to  Enthusiasm.  Both  are  filly — Siiper- 
"  ilttkm  is  folly :  EnthufiftTm  is  madnefs. 
"  It  is  good  to  be  on  our  guard  igainll 

•*  both." 

Without  doubt.  But  how  {hall  it  be 
done  ?  Religion  is  an  evil  in  itfelf,  and  ia 
admits  of  no  qualification.  It  nece^rily. 
requires^  as  his  Lordlhip  tells  us,  on  man's 
part,  public  a£ts  of  worihip ;  and  on  God's, 
the  private  operation  oi  the  Spirk :  Bot 
^efe  lead  to  fuperfiition  and  entba^fm-, 
that  iG>  to  folly  and  madrufiy  to  the  de- 
Aruffcion  of  our  reafonabie  Nature,  This 
is  not  all :  thefe  necejfary  means  are  not 
only  hurtful  but  impradttcabtc.  You  could 
not  ufe  them,  was  you  fooUih  or  mad 
enough  to  venture  on  them ;  for  they  are, 
he  fays,  inconsistent,  and  deftroy  one 
another.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  To 
he  upon  our  guard-,  to  keep  Religion  at  arms 
length,  till  his  Lordfliip  brings  up  his  re- 
ferve  of  Naiuralifm,  to  our  relief.  Let  this 
be  our  Shield  of  Brafs  ;  under  which  we 
may  repofe  in  peace,  undifturbed  by  any 
frightful  dreams  of  Hell  and  the  Devil. 

This, 
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Th!^>  Sir,  is  die  Ehchiridim  of  his 
Lordfhip's  first  Philosophy.  How  fim- 
plcr  you  will  fay,  bow  clofe,  how  round, 
how  full  is  this  new  Difpenfatim  t  A  dif- 
peniation  ^  Rfligiea  ihall  we  call  it?  No 
matter.  The  times  are  ripe  for  it  under 
any  name.  Yet  I  can  hardly  agree  to  thofe 
fancies,  I  told  you  of,  which  had  poiTeiled 
his  poetical  Friend :  who,  mifled  pwhaps 
by  that  obfcure  hint,  that  our  World  was 
only  tire  Bedlam  of  every  other  jyftem  of 
intelligent  Creatures  [12],  fuppofed,  in  good 
earneil,  his  Pbilofopber  and  Guide  to  be 
fentdown  from  fome  fuperior  orb,  as  Phy-? 
iician  to  the  Hofpital.  Without  quellion 
he  was  made  for  the  Age,  and  the  Agtt 
for  him.  And  they  may  well  congratu- 
late one  another  on  the  happy  meeting. 
If  we  muft  be  dodlrinatcd  by  a  Poet,  I 
ihould  ibon^  a  great  deal  believe  the  man 
who  told  me,  that  he  heard  the  evil  Genius 
of  Britain  addrefs  his  Lordship  on  his  firil 
fetting  out,  in  thefe  ftrains, 

—  "  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
'*  Will  o'er  fome  high-vic'd  City  hang  his  poifon 
*'  In  the  fick  jur."  —  ^ 

[uj  VoI.iV.p,  353.  ■ 

But 
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But  to  go  on  with  ^is  Syilem.     It  rifes 

on  thefe  four  principles. 

Firjit  That  we  have  no  adequate  ideas 

of  the  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  of  God,    his 

goodnefs  and  his  jufticet  as  we  have  of  his 
NATURAL,  to  wit,  hx&power  and  his  wijdom. 

Secondly,  That  a  future  State  is  a 
Fable. 

Tlirdfy,    That    the    Jewish    and  the 
Christian  Revelations  are  falfe.  >  And 

Fourthly,  That  Revelation  itself  is 
impoHible. 

Indulge  me  with  a  few  remarks  on  hb 
management,  under  each  of  thefe  heads. 

I.  Divines,  in  their  proof  of  the  flwrn/iz^.. 
tributes,  having  of  late  much  inlilled  on  the 
arguments  a  priori,  as  they  are  called,  his 
Lordship  fufpedted,  and  what  he  fufpefts 
of  ill  he  always  takes  for  granted,  that  diey 
could  not  be  proved  a  p<^eriori,  or  from 
Gods  -works ;  the  way  by  which,  he  owns,  hi« 
natural  attributes  may  be  demonftrated..  So 
that  having  pronounced  thearguqicnts<7/ri- 
ori  to  be  jargon,  nonfenfe,  impiety  andbiajpbe- 
my  ;  the  moral  aitnbates  of  God  are  fairly  . 
erafed  at  once  out  of  ihe  intelltBual  fyjieju.  ■ 
And  he  had  no  farther  rroubie  on  this  head 
than  to  decorate  Clarke,  who  was  chiefly 
converfant 
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ronverfant  in  the  reafonirig  a /r/'or/',  with 
variety  of  abulivc  names. 

As  to  the  Argument,  our  great  Man's 
rcipedl  for  that  is  fo  profound"  and  fo  dif- 
tant,  that  I  defy  any.one  unacquainted  with 
Dietaphyfical  reafonings,  even  to  guefs  what 
kind  of  things  they  are  for  which  the  fa- 
mous Minifter  of  St.  James's  is  fo  fevereiy 
handled.  For  while  the  Divine  fuffers, 
the  Reafotier,  as  we  fay,  always  efcapes. 
Now  indeed  you  fee  him  feized  upon,  and 
.  ready,  as  you  would  think,  to  be  cut  up 
alive,  and  immolated  to  the^rfi  Pbilofopby-, 
when  z  Jit  of  ratling  ffiakes  his  Lordfliip  j 
and  the  Storm  falls  upon  the  whole  Body  of 
modern  Schoolmen ;  And  fo  the  Do(Sor  ef- 
capes for  that  time.  He  is  again  laid  bold 
(Ml,  and  every  thing  ready  for  execution; 
when  z.  fit  of  learning  comes  upon  his 
Lordfliip }  and  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates^ 
and  the  whole  band  of  ancient  Metapbyfici- 
ans  pafs  in  review,  and  each  receives  a 
lafli  as  he  paiTes :  And  fo  the  Doftor  efcapes 
for  the  fecond  time.  After  this,  his  Lord- 
Ihip,  as  is  fitting,  takes  his  eafe ;  more 
intent  upon  triumph  than  blood-flied ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  much  felf-applaufe 
for 
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for  thpfe  pxpIpUs  bis  Essays  efiAt  ^ad  the 
fuhtile  Do£tor  ren^ains  unhurt. 

Biit  when  need  requires,  I  would  have 
you  think>  that  no  avocation  can  l^eep  hiia 
from  his  Logic.  IVIarry,  then,  on  fomf 
great  occafion  indeed,  as  when  the  novelty 
of  the  iijbjedl  invjtee,  or  the  true  ilafe  of  ic 
is  little  known,  ypu  fhall  have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  brevity :  then  you  fh^H  fee 
him  employ  one  half  of  his  book  to  prove 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
jind  n$ar  another  half,  to  expofe  the  jargon 
of  the  Schoolmen. 

The  truth  is,  Clarke  knew  net  hpw  to 
reafon,  and  fo  needed  no  confutation.  In 
the  name  ofGtid  (fays  my  Lord,  of  the  Doc- 
tor's reafqnings)  h  fbis  to  prove?  po  men 
who  prove  no  better  deferve  an  anfwef  [13]? 
But,  go  further,  and  you  may  fare  ^vorlb. 
For  fpenking  of  thie  whole  Order,  he  f?ys, 

"  Thp  PpRTNESS,    NOT   TO    SAY  THE  IM- 
*'  PUCEJSJCE,  OF  THESE  MEN  DESERVES  NO 

"  REGARD  [14]."  Bpfides,  I  fufpeft  the 
/  arguments  4r6  as  iMPUpENT  as  the  men,  for 
I  they  pretend  to  no  lefs  than  to  dem<^nftrate 
\  God's  moral  attributes  and  the  imf^ateria*- 
[  iity  of  the  SquI.     His  Lordfliip  therefore 

i}i\  Vol.  V.  p.  284.  [14]  Vol,  iv.  p.  325. 

chofe 
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ch&&  that  hk  rttatiefi  FCflfoning^  ttfhff  tbw 
be  overborn>  ihould  lye  incog,  and  Iteep  in 
difgu^»  like  ftsj'j'j  vViy  m  the  Rebearjai  i 
till,  withoitt  noife,  or  Co  mpeh  as  a  re*- 
view,  they  bad  dethroned  the  /uv  ;&i{g-f 
g^  Brentfer4,  Cl^hice  and  Woi,i,a6Ton> 
Lefore  any  body  fufpcfled  they  were  ih 


2.  Wecome  to  the  feccrad  point,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  FUTURE  State;  which  being 
ft^ported  by  the  great  moral  argumeot 
of  "  the  unequal  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil  vnongft  raent"  his  Lra-dfliip,  as  I  pro- 
mif^d  you,  is  ?s  large  in  confuting  this  as 
he  was  fparing  in  his  anfwer  to  the  meta- 
phyfical  proofs  of  the  moral  attributes. 

He  firft  cpdeavQurs  to  ihew  the  argu- 
vinent  to  be  founded  on  a  miftaken  fa£t, 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  unequal  diftributi- 
on :  He  is  almod  tempted  to  tell  you,  that 
every  thing  is  e^aftly  regular  and  in  order. 
But  a  paradox  that  flies  ib  imp^ently,  to 
,ufe  bis  o«'n  language,  in  thence  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  is  too  unmanagable  even  for  his 
Lordftiip's  talents :  he  comes  down  lower 
at  laA ;  and  appears  to  be '  -tolerably  fa- 
ti^cd,  if  you  will  but  believe  the  inequa- 
lity not  near  fo  groat  as  pulpit-Declaim- 
4  ers 
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trs  would  make  it :  That  the  diforders 
which  follow  the  abufe  of  man's  freewill 
are  not  to  be -placed  to  the  account  of  that 
diTj^nfation;' which  our  pride  and  prefump' 
tuous  ignorance  make  us  think  God  is  obli-  ' 
gcd  to  reform.  However,  equal  or  qneqaal, 
his  capital  maxim  clears  up  all.  What- 
soever IS,  IS  right:  and  therefore  the 
a-gument  of  thefe  cmfederaied  Divines 
which  goes  upon  a  fuppofed  wrong,  h 
abfurd  and  blafphemous.  Whatever  anfwer 
this  reafoning  may  deferve,  I  believe  no 
man  who  underflaiids  the  world  will  expeA 
that  a  well-bred  man  fhould  give  any. 

But  I  cannot  omit,  on  this  occalion,  to  do 
juflice  to  his  poetical  Friend;  by  {hewing 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Pope's  Philo- 
fophy  and  his  Lordfliip's.  They  both  em- 
ploy the  maxim  of  Whatever  is,  is  right. 
But  to  know,  with  what  propriety  and 
judgment,  we  mull  confider  againll  whom 
they  write. 

Mr.  Pope's  EJay  on  man  is  a  real  vindi- 
cation of  Providence  againil  Libertines  and 
Atbeifis  J  who  quarrel  with  the  prefcnt  con* 
ftitution  of  things,  and  deny  a  future  State. 
To  thefe  he  anfwcrs  that  whatever  is,  is 
right ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  <u/e 

f» 
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fee  Cfily  apart  of  the  moral  fyjiem,  and  not  the 
whole ;  therefore  thefe  irregularities  ferving 
to  great  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  fuller  mani- 
feftation  of  God's  goodnefs  and  juilice, 
they  are  right. 

Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Ejhys  are  a  pretended 
vindication  of  Providence  again!)  an  ima^ 
ginary  confederacy  between  Divines  and 
Atheifls  i  who  ufe  a  common  principle, 
namely,  the  inequalities  in  God's  moral  go~ 
vernment  here,  for  different  ends  and  pur- 
pofes J  the  One  to  eftablifh  a  future  State  % 
the  Other  to  difcredit  the  Being  of  a  God. 
His  Lordihip,  who  oppofcs  their  different 
conclufions,  endeayoOrs  to  overthrow  their 
common  principle,  by  his  Friend's  maxim, 
that  whatever  isi  is  right ;  not  becaufe  the 
prefent  ftate  of  our  moral  world  (which  is 
part-only  of  a  more  general  fyftem)  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  greater  perfcftion  of  the 
whole,  but  becaufe  our  moral  world  is  an 
entire  fyftem  of  itfelf. 

His  Lordfliip  applies  the  maxim  no 
better  than  he  underflands  it.  Mr.  Pope 
urges  it  againft  Atheifts  and  Libertines, 
who  fay  the  conftitution  of  things  is  faulty : 
fo  that  the  reply,  whatever  is,  is  right,  is 
pertinent.  HisLordihipdiredsit,  againfl 
G  Divines, 
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Divines,  who  fay,  indeed,  that  this  conftitu^ 
tton  is  imperfect  if  confidered  feparately, 
bccaufe  it  is  a  part  only  of  a  whole,  but  are 
as  far  as  his  Lordfliip  from  calling  \%  faulty  : 
therefore  the  reply,  whatever  is,  is  rigbt^ 
is  impertinent.  In  a  word,  the  Poet  dire^ 
it  againd  Atheifts  and  Libertines,  in  fup- 
port  of  Religion  properly  fo  called  j  the  Phi- 
lofopher  againfl:  Divines,  in  fupport  of  Re- 
ligion improperly  fo  called,  naniely  Natu- 
ralism: and  the  fuccefs  is  anfwerablc 
Mr.  Pope's  argument  is  manly,  fyfteniatical* 
and  convincing.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  conr 
fufed,  prevaricating,  and  inconliftent. 

Thus,  to  inftance  in  his  LordOiip.  He 
will  have  nothing  irregular  or  amifs  in  the 
moral  "world  \  becaiife  this  is  Atheiftz),  and 
the  very  bond  of  that  confederacy  figned 
and  fealed  between  Divines  and  them.  In 
vain  you  tell  him  of  z  future  fate,  to  vinr 
.dicate  the  providence  of  God }  this  is  ab- 
furd  and  vifionary.  But,  if  you  talk  oi  fky- 
fcalevil,  he  has  his  anfwer  ready,  this  world 
is  but  one  wheel  of  a  vaji  machine.  You  will 
aflc,  then,  if  the  fuperior  good  of  other  parSs 
of  the  great  fyftem  of  Nature  can  coni- 
penfate  for  the  ^i&;^fa/,n;/7  in  this,  why 
will  not  his  LordihJp  allow  the  reafoning 
4  of 
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bf  Pope,  in  the  EJfay  on  man,  that  the  fu- 
perior  good  in  another  part  of  the  moral 
fyfiem  may  compenrate  for  the  moral  evil  in 
this  ?  I  will  tell  you,  he  can  allow  any  other 
parts  to  belong  to  the  fyftem  of  nature,  for 
the  folution  of  pbyfical  evilj  without  the 
danger  of  bringing  in  Religion :  but  he 
cannot,  without  that  danger,  allow  any 
other  part  to  belong  to  the  fyftem  of  mo- 
rals, for  the  folution  of  moral  evil.  Here, 
be  can  allow  no  more  to  belong  to  the  fy- 
ftem than  he  fees:  indeed,  not  fq  much: 
for,  as  I  faid  above,  he  appears  well  inclined 
to  contend  for  an  equal  providence,  or,  at 
leaft,  for  very  little  irregularity. 

But  why,  you  will  aik  again,'  would  bis 
LordAiip  run  himfelf  into  all  this  hazard, 
fbmetimes  of  difcrediting  his  reafoning  by 
a  filly  paradox  1  fometimes  of  betraying  it 
by  ao  unwilling  confeflion;  while  at  beft 
he  gives  it  but  the  poor  fupport  of  a  mif- 
uiiderftood  and  mifapplied  maxim;  when 
bis  great  and  noble  principle  of  no  mo- 
Hal  attributes  enervates  the  very Ja^ 
io  audacioufly  urged  by  theCoNFEDERACY. 
For  if  we  have  no  ideas  of  God's  moral 
'attributety  the  iffue  of  our  reafoning  on 
G.2.  bii 
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bis  ways  will  be  the  fame  as  if  he  had 
none. .  And  if  he  has  none,  they  need  not, 
fure,  be  vindicated :  which  is  the  fole  pur- 
pofe  of  his  reafoning  on  the  ftate  of  the 
moral  world.  All  I  can  fay  to  this  is, 
that  His  Lord{hip  appears  to  have  been  fo 
barraffed  with  this  phantom  of  a  future 
STATE,  that  no  Charm,  no  Security  was  to 
be  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  his 
cafe  or  proteftion.  Hence  It  is  he  will  de- 
pend on  neither  of  his  arguments,  of— »o 
inequality  or  —  but  a  little  :  and  is  as  fliy 
of  them,  as  they  are  of  one  another ;  and 
therefore,  to  make  all  fure,  cafts  about  for 
a  third  of  more  acknowledged  efficacy. 

And  this  he  finds  in  the  Foul's  mate- 
riality. From  whence,  he  contrives  to 
perfuade  himfelf  that  it  can  be  no  fub- 
Jlance  (which  he  calls  pneumatical  mad- 
nefs)  but  a  mere  quality  of  body,  pro- 
duced by  the  configuration  of  it's  parts, 
and  perifhing  with  their  diflblution.  I 
fay,  he  contrives  to  perfuade  himfelf -y  abd 
I  mean  no  more.  Had  his  point  been  to 
perfuade  his  Reader,  we  mufl  fuppofe  he 
would  have  ventured,  at  leafl,  to  confute 
the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  Baxter  : 
I  who. 
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who,  on  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian 
Philofophy,  have  demonftrated  (bat  the 
fiulis  afubftance,  diftindt  from  the  body, 
and  different  from  matter.  Inftead  of  this, 
he  flies  to  his  ufual  conlblation,  abuse.  He 
calls  them  impious  and  blafpbemers  for  pre- 
fuming  to  limit  the  omnipotent :  when  the 
higheft  of  their  prefumption  amounts  but  to 
this,  the  fuppofing  God  can  exert  no  power^ 
wbicb  implies  a  contradiSiion  j  fince  this  ima- 
ginary power  is  indeed  impotency.  Nay, 
he  would  willingly  perfuade  himfclf  there 
were  no  fuch  arguments  in  being.  For, 
fpeaking  of  the  reafoning,  which  induced 
men  to  conclude,  the  foul  was  a  fubflance, 
diftind:  from  the  body,  he  reprefents  it 
thus,  "  Men  taking  it  for  granted  that 
"  they  knew  all  the  perceivable  properties 
*•  of  matter,  they  concluded  Uiat  fuch 
**  things  as  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
"  thefe,  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
"  properties  of  fome  other  fubftance  [13]-" 
And  again,  '*  Vanity  and  prefumption  de- 
•*  termine  Philofophers  to  conclude,  that 
"  becaufe  they  cannot  account  for  the  phae- 
5'  nomeiu  of  the  mind  by  what  they  know 
[13]  Vo].  iii.  p.  502. 

G  3  "  very 
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*'  very  fuperficially  of  folid  extended  fub- 
"  ftance,  this  mind  muft  be  fome  other  fub- 
*'  ftance  [14]."  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ftate 
of  the  controverfy  when  Locke  fldmed  o- 
ver  the  argument.  But  Clarke  and  Bax- 
ter went  to  the  bottom.  They  draw  their- 
conclufion,  not  in  the  prefumption  that 
they  knew  all  the  knowable  qualities  of 
matter,  and  that  between  thefe  and  'tbougbty 
there  was  no  perceivable  connexion;  but 
from  this  deep  and  folid  truth,  that  from 
the  little  we  do  know  of  body,  there  arifes 
a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  intelligence  to  be 
a  quality  of  matter. 

We  have  the  fame  reafoning  on  the  «o- 
tion  of  body.  "  They  arc  unable  (faya 
*'  his  Lordfliip)  to  conceive  how  body  can. 
f  ad  at  ail,  and  therefore  they  fuppofe 
"  the  immediate  prefence  and  action  of 
*'  an  incorpOTcal  agent  in  every  operation 
V  of  corporeal  nature  [15]."  Whereas  the, 
truth  is,  they  are  able  to  conceive  the  im- 
pollibility  of  bodies  adting  at  all :  and, 
from  thence  fee  the  neceiEty  of  an  incor- 
poreal agent  in  every  operation  of  corporeal 
nature.  You  will  think,  perhaps,  his  Lord- 

[14]  Vol.  iii-.p.  508-9.    £15]  Vol.  iv.  p.  108. 
'  fl)ip 
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{hip  knew  no  more  of  this  queftion  than 
as  it  Aood  in  his  Mafter  Locke -y  and  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  Baxter^  who  has 
carried  it  furthefl,  and  treated  it  the  mofl 
profoundly.  I  Hiould  have  thought  Co  tcx), 
but  that  I  6nd  his  Lordihipj  in  one  place, 
faking  with  that  contempt  of  Baxter's 
reafoning  which  is  his  wont,  whenever  any 
thing  he  cannot  anfwer  bears  hard  upon 
die  ^rfi  Fbihp^y.  It  is  where  he  ho- 
nours us  with  his  own  thoughts  concerning 
ATTRACTION.  "  Attradlion,  (faith  hi? 
V  Lordfliip)  may  be,  notwithftanding  aU 
"  thc^i/y  ahjir(0  reafoning  to  the  contrary, 

"  a  REAL  PROPERTY  OF  MATTER  [16]," 

^ow  you  are  to  underftand  that  Baxier^, 
when  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  New- 
ton's  idea  of  attroSHon  (who  makes  it  na 
realy  QssS'iTAMi}^,  property  of  matter }  employs 
this  idea  to  prove,  that  it  implies  a  contra- 
diSiim  to  fuppofe  the  foul  may  be  a  quality 
of  matter.  This  great  truth,  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  a  thorough  comprehenfion  of  the 
Newtonian  Philofophy,  enabled  Baxter  to 
demonftrate.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
Wflcfftion,  no  Philofophy,  but  mere  in-, 
[16]  Vol  iii.  p.  147. 

G  4  tuithe 
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tujtive  knowledge^  led  his  Lordfliip  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a  contra- 
di^ion,  that  it  is  a  real  fadl,  that  theyJa/ 
«  a  quality  of  matter.  But,  hear  his  own 
marvelous  words,  "  I  am  perfuaded  that 
"  God  can  make  material  fyflems  capable 
"  of  thought,  beCaufp  I  muft  renounce  one 
"  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  he  has 
"  given  me,  and  the  firft,  tho'  not  the 
"  principal  in  the  order  of  knowing,  or 
••  admit  that  he  hath  done  so  [17]." 
Locke  only  contended  for  the  bare  po^ 
bility.  His  Lordfhip  has  found  it  to  be  a 
fafl.  So  fairly  has  the  difciple  outdone  his 
Mafter. 

3.  But  let  us  now  go  on  with  the  great 
principles  which  fupport  his  Lordlhip's  Sy- 
ilem.  His  third  is  the  falshood  of  the 
Jewijh  and  Cbrifttan  revelations.  And 
here  you  will  find  no  argument  omitted 
that  bears  with  the  leaft  force  againft  either 
of  them.  It  is  true,  not  one  of  them  is 
his  own.  I  mean,  of  thofe  deferving  the 
name  of  argument.  They  are  all  bor- 
rowed from  the  minute  Philofophers  who 
went  before  him.  And,  of  diefe  his  Lord- 
[»?]  Vol,  iii.  p.  531, 
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(hip  is  a  very  obfervant  and  humble  imi- 
tator. 

His  attack  on  revealed  Religion  is  ia 
two  parts.  The  firfi^  a  confutation  of  it's 
truth,  as  it  lies  in  it's  purity,  in  facred 
Scripture:  the/econJ,  an  infinuation  of  it's 
fal/hood,  as  it  is  feen  in  it's  abufes  and  cor- 
ruptions, in  particular  Churches. 

yudaifm  is  attacked  more  fully  and 
avowedly  in  the  firft  way :  and  Cbrijiianity^ 
in  thefccond. 

I.  All  the  arguments  againft  Revelation, 
IS  it  is  reprefented  in  the  Bible,  are  taken 
from  Blount,  ToLAND,  Collins,  Chubb, 
Morgan,  and  their  fellows.  I  mufl,  tx- 
cept,  indeed,  the  atrocious  terms  in  which 
they  are  commonly  inforced.  For  the  ini- 
quity of  the  times  would  not  fuffcr  thofe 
confefibrs  of  truth  to  put  forth  more  than 
half  their  ftrengtb,  as  his  Lordihip  him- 
jTelf  aflurcs  us  [18].  When  I  fay  his  ar- 
guments are  all  taken  from  thefe  men;  I 
do  not  fpeak  it,  in  difparagement  of  the 
reafoning.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  by  far 
the  mod  plaulible  part  of  thefe  voluminous 


[18J  Vol.  iv.  p.  163. 
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One  thing,  indeed,  falls  out  unluckily. 
All  his  Lordftiip's  great  originals  profeffed 
to  believe  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
deity,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  man-, 
kind:  And  on  that  principle  inforccd 
their  arguments  againft  the  truth  of  reveal- 
ed Religion  :  and  indeed  what  other  princit 
pie  is  there  that  will  aiford  ground  for  a  fin-* 
gle  otgedion  againft  k  ?  Now  his  Lordfliip 
profefles  to  have  no  idea  of  thcfe  moral  at- 
tributes. No  matter.  They  were  necef-, 
iary  to  be  taken  into  fcrvice  here,  for  the 
completion  of  his  fchemes.  And  a  Philo- 
ibpher  can  drop  his  principle  as  a  politician 
does  his  friend,  when  he  is  of  no  ufe,  and 
renew  his  acquaintance  again  when  he  wanta 
him.  Thefe  difcardcd  attributes  there- 
fore are  on  this  occafion  taken  into  favour^ 
foon  again  to  be  difmiSed,  and  his  olc^ 
PRINCIPLE  realTumed,  when  he  wants  to 
guard  againft  the  terrors  of  a  future  ftatej 
in  which,  to  doitjuftice,  it  performs  true 
Knights-fervice.  Much  indeed  is  it  to  be 
lamented,  that  his  old  principle  lliouldevef' 
grow  capricious;  and  that  when  it  had 
fo  effedtually  excluded  God's  moral  Go- 
vernment as  EccooHn^nded  by  natural  Reli' 
gion,  it  ftiould  oppofe  itfelf  to  thofe  argu- 
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ments  which  are  for  excluding  God's  moral 
government  as  recommended  by  Revektion. 

An  hiftorical  dedudtion  of  the  abufet 
and  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  in  the 
Church  OF  Rome,  to  advance  fuperftition, 
fanaticifm,  and  fpJritual  tyranny,  makes  the 
fccond  part  of  his  Lordfliip's  reafoning 
againft  Revelation;  and  the  fubjefl  of 
the  largeft  of  \mfour  BJfays. 

On  this  head  he  expatiates  in  all  the 
forms  of  Piety,  Patriotifm,  and  Humanity. 
He  bewails  the  diflionours  done  to  Religi- 
pn  J  he  refents  the  violations  of  civil  Liber- 
ty ;  and  he  vindicates  the  common  fenfe 
pf  manltind  from  the  fcholaftic  jargon  of 
an  ignorant,  debauched,  and  avaricious 
Pergy. 

Felicia  tempora,  quas  te 
Mpribusopponunt:  habeat  jam  Roma  pu- 
dorem. 

On  fo  trite  a  topic,  the  topic  of  every  true 
ProtcAaot  from  Fox  to  Mr.  Chandler,  that 
is,  fromthefirft  tothclaft  good  writer  upon 
i|he  fubjed,  his  Lordfhip  may  be  excufed 
for  unloading  his  Coomion-place.  What- 
ever there  is  of  a  better  tafte,  he  has  taken 
irom  Hooker,  Stilliqgfieet,  Barrow,  and 
fuch 
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fuch  other  of  the  Engiifh  Clergy  who  have 
moft  ruccelsfully  detcftcd  the  errors  and 
ufurpations  of  Popery. 

But  as  the  object  of  our  Divines  in  this 
deteftion  was  to  recommend  the  Gofpel- 
truth  i  and  of  his  Lordfhip,  to  difcredit  it; 
he  had  need  of  other  helps :  And  thefe,  too, 
were  at  handj  fuch  as  Hobbes,  Toland, 
Tinda!,  Gordon  i  whom  he  faithfully 
copies,  both  in  exaggerating  the  abufes, 
and  in  drawing  falfe  confequences  from 
the  reform  of  them.  Thus,  according  to 
thofe  Divines  who  vfwtefor  truth,  school 
Philosophy, was  modcftly  complained  of 
as  hindering  the  advancement  of  real  know- 
ledge i  as  keeping  men  buiied  in  trifling 
controverfies,  and  as  making  them  often 
miftake  words  for  things.  But  with  my 
Xx>rd,  and  thefe  his  better  guides,  who 
Vftoteagainfi  Revelatiorty  school  Philoso- 
phy is  boldly  accufed  to  have  blotted  out 
all  knowledge,  and  to  have  left  nothing  in 
it's  ftead  but  madnefi,  frenzy,  and  delirium. 

So  again,  The  end  of  thofe  Divines  in 
expoGng  human  ufurpations,  was  to  intro- 
duce a  RELIGIOUS  Society  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Gofpel-liberty :  but  the  end  of  theie 
J^hiloibphers  in  decryiog  Pppcry  is  to  eAa- 
bliOi 
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blifli  a  civil.  In  the  place  of  a  religious  ufur- 
pation,  and  to  make  the  Church  a  crea- 
ture OF  THE  State. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fays  hldfy  and  well, 
"  That  feme  men  are  impudent  enough 
"  topretendt  others  silly  enough  to  be- 
*'  lieoet  that  they  adhere  to  the  Gofpcl, 
"  and  maintain  the  caufe  of  God  againft 
"  infidels  and  heretics,  when  the/  do  no- 
"  thing  better  nor  more  than  expofe  the 
**  conceits  of  men  [19]."  But  while  he 
is  thus  bufy  in  obfervlng  what  happens  at 
one  end  of  this  common  fallacy,  he  fuffers 
himfelf  to  flip  in,  at  the  other  :  and  doeg 
juft  the  fame  againft  the  Gofpcl,  which 
thefc  men  do  for  it.  He  expofes  the  kna- 
very of  powerful  Churchmen,  and  the  folly 
of  profound  Divines  ;  and  then  pretends,  or 
believes,  he  hath  difcreditcd  Revelation  itfelf. 
However,  to  part  friends  with  the  Di- 
vines, after  fo  many  hard  words,  he  teaches 
them  how  to  prop  up,  in  fome  plaufible 
way,  their  bungling  fyftems  of  artifi- 
cial Theology,' juft  as  he  had  before 
taught  God,  Almighty  himfelf  to  mend  his 
ftro  Difpenfations.  *'  Let  us  (fays  he) 
"  fuppofe  a  Thcift  objefling  —  the  be- 
[19J  Vol.  iv.  p,  385. 
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"  llcver  might  reply  —  he  might  add  ^ 
*'  he  might  add  —  and  all  this  with  great 
"  phufibility  at  leaft  [zo]."  You  will  fay 
now,  I  envy  my  Lord  the  glory  of  his 
inftrudtions  to  defend  artificial  theology^  oi 
otherwifc  I,  who  am  not  fparing  of  my 
quotations,  would  have  given  them  at 
large.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fupprefied 
them  with  defign  ;  to  excite  the  Reader's 
curiofity.  It  is  faid  there  is  occafion  for 
it :  and  that  the  Public  does  not  yet  appeat 
difpofed  to  pay  that  profound  attention  tb 
xhcfrji  Pbilofopby  as  might  be  wilhed  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  fo  great  a  bleffing. 
You  will  fufped:,  by  what  you  have  fecii 
m  my  firft  Letter,  that  the  Public  may  be 
fomewhat  overdofed,  and  fo  has  kecked  i. 
little.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  Followers 
will  foon  reconcile  them  to  their  Phyfic. 

4.  His  Lordftiip's  fourth  and  laft  great 
principle  is  the  impossibility  of  Reve^ 
L  ATI  ON  in  general. 

He  has  refufed  no  arms,  we  fee,  to  com- 
bat the  Revelations  God  hath  a^uelfy 
given.  He  would  feem  to  relax  a  little  of 
his  feverity,  as  to  thofe  which  God  may 
'  give :  for  in  one  place  he  fays,  be 
[20]  Vol.  V.  p.  279. 
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.Villi  not  abfolutely  pronounce  a^ainfi  the  poffi^ 
hility  of  GoS%  repealing  his  will  to  man. 
But  whether  he  equivocates,  whether  he 
altered  his  mind,  or  whether  he  fimply 
forgot  himfclf  (a  matter  of  little  confe- 
quence)  moft  true  it  is,  that  he  hath  for- 
mally laid  down,  and  largely  infilled  upon, 
certain  principles,  which  make  revealed 
Religion  a  thing  utterly  impossible. 

Firjl,  As  to  Inspiration,  he  not 
only  denies  all  reality  in  the  thing,  but 
will  not  allow  fo  much  as  any  meaning  Ip 
the  word.  And  a  Miracle,  he  holds  to 
be  impoffible,  what  never  was,  nor  ever 
can  be.  But  now,  without  xhcjirft^  no 
divine  meffenger  could  be  fentj  for  he 
muft  receive  his  orders  from  God :  and 
without  the  fecond,  no  divine  meiJeng^ 
would  be  believed}  for  he  muft  have  h^ 
credentials  to  fiiew  to  Man :  and:  thefe 
credentials,  on  bis  Lordfhip's  own  princi- 
ples, can  be  no  other  than  miracles. 

But  here  again  you  are  to  obferve,  that 
on  this  fubjeft  likewifc  Infidelity  is  no  more 
indebted  to  him  thanfor  his  good  will.  All 
he  urges  againft  infpiration  and  miracles 
having  been  firil  urged  by  Hobses  and 
Spinoza:  by  the  one,  with  more  fubtilty 
and 
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and  exadnefs  j  by  the  other,  with  iniinite 
more  elegance. 

Secondly,  His  Lordfliip  holds  the  Reli- 
gion OF  Nature  to  be  full,  perfe<3:,  and 
"Well  underftood.  He  holds,  likewiie,  that 
the  only  conceivable  purpofe  of  Revelattott 
muft  be  to  republijk  the  Religion  of  Nature. 
The  confequence  is,  and  this  his  Lordfhip 
gives  us  to  underiland,  he  faw,  that  the  ufe 
of  Revelation  becomes  fuperfeded.  For  if  it 
teaches  more  than  natural  Religion  taught, 
or  different  from  what  it  taught,  the  Reve- 
lation muft  be  falfc  j  if  only  xhefarnet  it 
is  evidently  fupcrfluous. 

'Thirdly t  His  Lordfliip  utterly  rejefts  a 
PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE.  But  a  reveal- 
ed Religion  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  exercife 
of  that  very  providence  to  feme  declared 
end  in  the  moral  Syilem. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  he  concludes, 
and  confequentially  enough,  that  Reason 
has  nothing  further  to  do,  when 
Revelation  begins  [20]. 

You  have  now.  Sir,  the  whole  of  his 
Lordfliij^xiSysTEM,    together    with   his  ■ 
topics  in  ifupport  of  it,  both  very  fuccinftly 
--'         [aoj  Vol.  V.  p.  274. 

deli- 
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detiviered:  enough  however  to  fhew  you  that 

thefe  famous  Essays  which  you  have  beard 
fo often  cried  up  as  the  vei^  Mine,  the  native 
Trcafury  of  all  divine  and  human  truths, 
are  indeed  little  other  than  the  Magazine  ac 
Warehoufe  of  other  men's  lumber :  ca: 
(not  to  dishonour  his  Lordlhip  by  a  mecha- 
nical comparifon)  like  the  mouth  of  your 
neighbouring  Severn,  turbulent  and  dirty: 
which,  let  fableing  Poets  fay  what  they 
pleafe,  we  are  fare  never  derived  it's  fource 
ftova  the  pure  and  perennial  Urn  of  a  Demi- 
god :  but,  if  one  may  guefs  from  the  tafte 
and  colour,  became  thus  considerable  for  it's 
bulk  by  the  confluence  of  {hallow  brooks 
and  babbling  rivulets }  of  ftagnant  ditches, 
common-fewers,  and  yet  ftranger  mixtures  ; 
fcouted  off  and  put  into  a  ferment  by  the 
bafly  rage  of  fome  peevilh  land-torrent. 


THE  main  pillar  of  his  Syftem^  you 
fee,  is  this  extravagant  paradox,7j&j?  we  bave 
NO  ADEQUATE  ideas  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes^ bis  GOODNESS  ««^  JUSTICE,  OS  WC 
have  of  his  natural,  his  Wifdom  and  Power. 
And  here,  let  me  obferve  once  for  alt,  thaj.. 
his  Lordfhip  ufes  the  words,  inadeq^H. 
H  ideas, "•■ 
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ftieas,  and,  no  ideas,  as  terms  of  the  lame  im- 
port And  as  I  think,  not  improperly,  I 
-have  followed  him  in  the  indifferent  ufe  of 
either  expreflion.  For  the  reafon  of  his  call- 
ing our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes,  in- 
ADEQUATEj  IS,  bccaufc  he  denies  goodnefs 
and  juftice  to  be  the  fame  in  kind,  in 
God  as  in  Man :  But  if  not  the  fame  in 
iund,  we  cannot  furely  have  air^  idea  of 
them,  becaufe  we  have  no  idea  of  any  other 
kind  of  goodnefs  and  juflice. 

As  the  reafoning  on  this  head,  contrary 
to  his  ufual  wont,  is  entirely  his  own ;  and 
befides,  an  extreme  curJofity  in  itfelf,  I  will 
■once  more  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  to 
fet  it  in  a  true  light ;  that  it  may  neither 
impofe  by  it's  novelty}  nor  too  much  fhock 
you  and  all  good  men  by  it's  unchecked  a- 
trocity.  The  reft  are  adopted  impieties,  of  a 
pauitry  plebeian  race  ;  but  inferted,  tho'  in  a 
contrary  courfe,  into  this  noble  ftock,  with 
the  fpirit  of  Clodius's  famom  adoption  of 
old,  only  for  the  fake  of  public  mifchief. 

His  three  Pofitions  are.  That,  by  meta- 
Pl^fs,  or  the  rcafoniiig  a  priori,  we  can 
gain  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all. 

That  our  knowledge  of  his  attributes, 
ir^to  be  acquired  only  by  a  contemplation 
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on  his  WorkSj  or  by  the  rcafoning  a  fofie- 
rtori'. 

That  in  this  way,  we  can  only  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  his  natural  attributes, 
not  of  his  moral. 

"  It  is  from  the  conftjtution  of  the 
"  world  ALONE  (fays  his  Lordthip)  and 
•*  from  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  it,  that  we 
**  can  acquire  any  ideas  of  the  divine  attri- 
"  butes,  or  a  right  to  affirm  any  thing  about 
"  them  [i]." 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  on 
'•  many  accounts  neceflary  to  fuch  a  crca- 
'•  ture  as  man :  and  therefore  we  are  made 
"  able  to  arrive  by  a  proper  exercife  of  our 
"  mental  faculties,  from  a  knowledge  of 
"  God's  works  to  a  knowledge  of  Bis  exigence, 
"  and  of  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
'*  which  are  demonftrated  to  us  in  them. 
**  Our  knowledge  concerning   God 

"  GOES  no  further  [2].'' 

"  Artificial  Theology  conneds  by  very 
*'  problematical  reafoning  42 /r;W,  moral 
*'  attributes,  fuch  as  we  conceive  them, 
"  and  fuch  as  they  are  relatively  to  us, 
"  with  the  pbyfical  attributes  of  God; 
*'  tho'  there  be  no  fufficicnt  foundation 
£ij  Vol,  V.  p.  331.  [2]  Vol.  iv.  p.  86. 

H  2  "for 
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"  for  th»  proceeding,  nay,  tbo'  tins  pba-' 
"  nomena  are  in feveral cafes repugnaTit\^'\." 

Having  thus  aflUred  us  that  the  ideas  of 
God's  mral  attributes  are  to  be  got  by  no 
reasoning  at  all,  either  a  priori  ox  apofierim, 
the  only  two  ways  we  have  to  knowledge; 
He  rightly  concludes,  that  if  man  h»  fuch 
ideas,  they  were  not  found  but  iteoented  by 
him.  And  thereftxe,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  full  dilucidation  of  this  cu- 
rious point,  he  acquaints  us  who  were  the 
Audiors  of  the  fiftion,  and  how  ftrangely 
the  thing  came  about. 

"  Some  of  the  Philofophers  (fays  hit 
**  Lordfhip)  having  been  led  by  a  more  full 
,  *^  and  accurate  contemplation  of  Nature  to 
*'  the  knowledge  of  a  fupreme  felf-exiftent 
"  Being  of  infinite  power  andwifdomt  and 
"  the  firft  Caufe  of  all  things,  were  not 
**  contented  with  this  degree  of  knowledge. 
*'  They  made  a  System  of  God's  mo- 
**  RAL   as   well   as  ph^jical  attributes,  by 

"  WHICH    TO    account    FOR     THE    PRO- 
*'  CEEDiNGS  OF  HIS   PROVIDENCE  [4]." 

Thcfc  Philofophers  then,  it  fccms,  in- 

vetited  the  fyftem  of  God's  moral  attributes j 

in  order  to  account  for  the  difficulties  ariling 

[3]  VoL  V.  p.  316.  [4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  48. 

from 
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from  the  view  of  Cod's  m(»^I  government. 
If  the  World  had  till  now  been  fo  dull  as  to 
have  no  conception  of  thefe  Attributes ;  his 
Lordfhip's  Philofophers,  we  fee,  made  am- 
ple amends  i  who  were  fo  quick  witted  as 
to  conceive,  and  fo  {harp  fightcd  as  to  per- 
ceive, the  obliquities  of  a  crooked  line  before 
they  had  got  any  idea  of  zfiraigbt  one.  For 
juil  to  thiSj  neither  more  nor  tefs,  does  his 
Lordfhip's  profound  obfcrvation  concerning 
this  profounder  difcovery  amount,  when  he 
fays,  tbey  made  a  S^em  of  God's  moral  at' 
tributes,  by  which  to  account  J^  ibeproceed^ 
ings  of  bis  Providence. 

This  invention  of  his  Lordfhip's  old  Phi* 
lofophers  would  put  one  in  mind  of  an  in- 
genious Modern,  the  curious  Samcho  Fah- 
9A }  who,  as  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  was  very 
inquifitive  to  find  out  the  Author  of  that 
very  ufcful  invention  we  call  Sleep  :  for, 
with  this  worthy  Magiilrate,  Sleep  and  good 
Cheer  were  ihtFirft  Pbilofopby.  Now  the 
things  fought  after  by  Sancho  and  his  Lord- 
fhip  were  at  no  great  dif^ance :  for  if  Skew- 
ing began  when  men  firft  ftiut  their  eyes, 
it  is  certain  the  idea  of  GoSs  Goodnefs 
appeared  as  foon  as  ever  they  opened 
them, 

H  3  Dr. 
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Dr.  Clarke's  Dcmotiftration  of  the  moral 
attributes  ,  (I  priori,  I  ftiall  leave,  as  his 
Lordfliip  is  pleafed  to  do,  in  all  it's  force. 
If  the  Doiftor's  followers  think  their  Maf-. 
ter's  honour  concerned,  where  his  argut 
ments  are  not,  they  have  a  large  6eld  and 
a  fafe  to  fhew  their  prowefs. 

I  rather  chufe  to  undertake  his  Lordship 
on  his  own  terms,  without  any  othep 
arms  than  the  arguments  a  pojleriori,  Fof 
he  is  fuch  a  Champion  for  the  good  Caufe, 
that  he  not  only  appoints  his  adverfaries  the 
field,  but  prefcribes  to  them  the  ufe  of 
their  weapons. 

But  hig  Lordfliip,  like  other  great  men,  is 
not  ealily  approached  ;  and  when  he  is,  not 
always  fit  to  be  fecn.  You  catch  his  first 
Philosophy,  as  Buder's  Hero  did  Arifto- 
tle's  FIRST  MATTER,  «Wr^<^,  and  witbout 
a  rag  of  form,  but  flaunting  and  fluttering  in 
Fragments.  To  fpeak  plainly,  hisLord- 
ihip'fi  entire  want  of  method  betrays  him 
into  endlcfs  repetitions:  and  in  thefc, 
whether  for  want  of  precifion  in  his  ideas, 
propriety  in  his  terms,  or  art  in  his  compo- 
fition,  the  queftion  is  perpetually  changing; 
and  rarely  without  being  new  covered  by  an 
pqviivocai  cxpreffion.  If  you  add  to  this,  the 
perpetual 
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perpetnal  contradictions  into  which  he 
falls,  either  by  defe^  of  memOTy,  excds  of 
painon,  or  diftrefs  of  argument,  you  will 
allow  it  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  take  hitn 
fairly,  toknowhim  fally,  and  to  reprefent 
him  to  the  beil  advantage ;  in  none  c^  which 
offices  would  I  be  willingly  defeftive.  In- 
deed, when  you  have  done  this,  the  bufinefs 
is  over  ;  and  his  Lordfliip's  reafoning  ge- 
nerally confutes  itfelf. 

When  I  reflect  upon  what  this  has  coft  me, 
no  lefs  than  the  reading  over  two  or  three  bul- 
ky Volumes  to  get  pofleffion  of  a  fingte  argu- 
ment i  which  now  you  think  you  hold,  and 
then  again  you  lofe  ;  it  nieets  you  full  when 
you  leaft  expe<£t  it,  and  it  Hips  away  from 
you  the  very  moment  it  promifes  to  do 
mod:  when,  I  fay,  I  reBeiSuponall  this, 
I  cannot  but  lament  the  bard  luck  of  our 
Clergy,  who,  tho'  leaft  fit,  and  indeed  ' 
leail  concerned,  as  there  is  nothing  that  can 
impofe  on  a  Scholar,  and  a  great  deal  that 
may  miflead  the  People,  are  likely  to  be  the 
men  moft  engaged  in  this  controverfy  with 
his  Lordfliip.  Time  was,  when  if  aWriter 
had  a  dilpofition  to  feek  objeftions  to  Reli- 
gion, tho'  he  found  them  hardly,  and  they 
moved  heavily,  y«  he  would  digeft  his 
thoughts,  and  range  his  arguments,  and  me- 
H  4  thodize 
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thodize  his  reafoning,  The  Ckrgy  had  then 
nothing  to  do  but  to  anfwer  him,  if  they 
could.  But  fince  this  ilovenly  cuftom  (as 
hoed  Shaftsbury  calls  it)  of  taking  their 
pb^  in  public,  has  got  amongft  our  Free- 
thinkers, that  ie,  of  dofeing  themfelvcs  well 
-with  doubts }  and  then  as  hallily  difcharging 
their  loofe  and  crude  indigeftions  mioFrag-^ 
ments  j  things  which,  in  their  very  name, 
imply  not  fo  much  the  want,  as  the  cxclu- 
fion  of  all  Form  j  the  advocate  of  Religion 
jias  had  a  double  labour :  he  muft  work 
them  into  confidence,  he  mufl  mould 
them  into  fhape,  before  he  can  lay  hold  of 
them  fafely,  or  prcfent  them  handfomely. 
But  thcfe  Gentlemen  have  taken  care  that 
a  Clergyman  ihould  not  be  idle.  He  finds 
the  fame  to  do  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office 
paftoraU  All  he  had  of  old  to  attend  was 
the  faviag  the  fouls  of  thofe  committed  to 
his  care.  He  muO:  now  begin  his  work  a 
great  deal  higher  j  he  muft  firft  convince 
hie  flock  that  they  have  a  foul  to  be  faved. 
And  the  fpite  of  all  is,  that  at  the  time  his 
kind  mailers  have  thus  doubled  his  tafk, 
they  appear  very  well  dtfpofed  to  le0eQ  his 
wages, 

We  have  obferved,  that  the  deniai.  of 

God's  moral  ^ttrihtitei  is  the  great  barrier 

againft 
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t  Religion  in  general :  but  it  is  more 
efpecially    iemceable    in    his   Lordfhip's 
idiofyncratic   terrors  j  the  terrors  of  a  fu- 
ture State^    To  thefe  we  owe  his  famous' 
book  of  Fragments,  compofed  occafion- 
ally,  and  taken  as  an  extemporaneous  cor- 
dial, each  ftronger  than  the  other,    tofup- 
port  himfelf  under  his  frequent  paroxyfms. 
For,  fet  the  moral aftrihutei  afide,  and  we 
can  neither  form  any  judgment  of  the  end 
of  man,  nor  of  the  nature  of  God's  moral 
government.     All  our  knowledge  will  be 
then  confined  to  ontprejent  ftate  and  condi- 
tion.    It  is  by  thefc  attributes  alone,  we 
learn,  that  man  was  made  for  bapptnefs ;  and 
that  God's  difpenfation  to  \x%bere  is  hui part 
of  our  moral  fyflem:  This  naturally  extends 
our  views  to,  and  terminates  our  knowledge 
in,   the  certainty  of  a  y«/ttr^^<i?^. 

The  FATE  of  all  Religion  therefore  being 
included  in  the  queftion  of  God's  moral  at~ 
tributes,  I  hold  it  of  importance  to  prove, 
againft  his  Lordftiip,  that  men  may  ac- 
(iyiRE  adequate  ideas  of  them  in  the 
iame  way,  and  with  equal  certainty,  that 
his  Lordfliip  in  the  following  words  hath 
ihewn  us,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
God's  natural  attributes. 

«AU 
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*'  All  our  knowledge  of-  God  (fays  he) 
*'  is  derived  from  his  works.  Every  part 
"  of  the  immenfe  univerfe,  and  the  or- 
**  dcr  and  harmony  of  the  yprole,  are 
*•  not  only  conformable  to  ctlr  ideas  or 
"  notions  of  wisdom  and  power,  but 
**  thefe  ideas  and  notions  were  impreffed 
"  originally  and  principally  by  them,  on 
*'  every  attentive  mindj  and  men  were  led 
**  to  conclude,  with-  the  utmoA  certain- 
**  ty,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  arid 
•'  power  made,  preferved,  and  governed 
"  the  fyftem.  As  far  as  we  can  difcover, 
**  we  difcern  thefe  in  all  his  works  ;  and 
"  where  we  cannot  difcern  them,  it  is 
"  manifeftly  due  to  our  imperfedion,  not 
*'  to  his.  This  now  is  real  knowledge, 
**  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  knowledge. 
**  We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  objeds 
"  themfelves,  in  God,  and  in  Nature,  the 
*'  work  of  God.  We  know  what  wifdom 
"  and  ^(jw^r  are :  we  know  both  intuitive- 
"  ly,  and  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  that 
"  fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  fuch 
"  they  appear  in  the  Work :  and  therefore 
"  we  know  demonftratively  that  fuch  they 
*'  are  in  the  Worker  [5]." 

[5]  Vol  V.  p.  524.  ■ 

All 
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All  this  is  mighty  well :  and  on  thefc 
very  grounds  I  undertake  to  prove  that  men 
may  get  as  clear  and  as  prectfe  ideas  of 
God's  GOODNESS  and  justice,  as  of  his 
V^ifdom  and  power. 

But,  to  prevent,  or,  indeed,  now  things 
are  fo  far  gone,  rather  to  redrefs,  all 
amhiguity  in  the  terms,  and  equivocation 
in  the  ufe  of  them ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain  what  true  Philosophy  means  by 
God's  WORKS,  vrhtthtv  pbyjicaloi  moral. 

Now  I  underftand  by  it,  that  constitu- 
tion OF  THINGS  which  God  hath  eftabliih- 
ed  and  dirc<fled,  tending  to  a  plain  and  evi- 
dent end:  without  regard  to  thofe  impedi- 
ments or  obftruftions  in  it's  courfe,  which 
the  Author  of  nature  hath  permitted  to  arife 
from  any  part  of  the  material,  or  intellec- 
tual Creation. 

Thus,  when  we  confider  his  pbyjical 
works,  in  order  to  make  our  eftimate  of 
his  ■wifdom  and  power,  we  conceive  them 
as  they  are  in  themfelves  j  and  in  the  per- 
feiftion  of  their  Conftitution  j  tho'  the 
great  portion  of  the  pk^cal  fyftem  may, 
from  the  intraftability  of  matter,  be  fub- 
jcdl  to  fome  inconfiderabk  irregularities, 
which,  as  the  true  Philosopher  obferves 
wiu 
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will  be  apt  to  increafe  till  this  Jy/iem  ivants  a 
reformation  :  and  tho'  the  fmaller  portions^ 
fuch  as  the  bodies  of  animals,  may,  from 
various  accidents  in  their  conception  and 
birth,  often  want  that  convenient  formation 
and  adaption  of  their  parts,  from  the  won- 
derful contrivance  of  which,  in  the  various 
bodies  of  aU  animals  in  general,  arifes  fo 
illuflrious  an  evidence  of  the  vrifdom  and 
power  of  the  Workman. 

Surely,  then,  common  fenfe,  and  all  cqui* 
table  meafure,  require  us  to  eftimate  God's 
mfVfz/ W0r>&ion  thefame  flandard:  toconG- 
der  what  the  moral  conjlitution  is  in  itfelf: 
and  (when  the  queftion  is  of  God's  good- 
nefs  znAjuftice)  to  keep  that  view  diftiniS 
and  feparate :  nor  fufFer  it  to  be  difturbed 
or  broken  by  any  interruptions  occafioned 
thro'  the  perverfe  influence  cither  of  the 
paHion  or  adllon  of  material  or  immaterial 
Beings,  For,  in  this  cafe,  Both  concur  to 
violate  the  Conftitution,  In  the  natural 
lyftem,  man's  Free-will  has  no  place  :  -in 
the  moral,  the  abufe  of  Free-will  occafions 
the  moft  and  greateil  of  it's  diforders. 

In  profecuting  this  queftion  therefore, 

A,s,  in  order  to  acquire  and  confirm  our 

ideas  of  God's 'wifiom  za&  power ^  we  con- 

3  fider 
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fider  the  natural  f^em  only  as  it's  order 
and  harmony  is  Cupportcd  by  the  general 
Z^aws  of  maner  and  motion:  fo,  in  order 
to  acquire  and  confirm  our  ideas  of  his 
goodnefs  and  fujlice,  we  fliould  regard  the 
moral  f^em  only  as  It's  order  and  harmony 
is  fopported  by  that  general  law, 
which  annexes  happinefs  to  •uirtmt  and  m- 
Jery  to  vice. 

Thus  much,  and  only  thus  much^  is 
God's  work,  in  either  fyftem :  and  it  is  from 
Goefs  work  we  are  to  demonftrate  his  attri- 
butes. The  reft,  where  real  or  apparent 
diforders  obtrude  themfelves,  to  obflrutfl  our 
views  in  tbefe  difcoverics,  proceeds  A'om 
matter  and  the  human  mind. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
conclufion  we  draw  from  hence,  in  fupport 
of  our  adequate  ideas  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes, has  the  greater  ftrength  upon  hia 
Lordiliip's  own  principles;  who  holds,  that 
this  Conflitution  arifes  foUlyfrom  the  wilc 
of  God:  For  thenwe  are  fure  that  the  will, 
which  annexes  happinefs  to  virtue,  and  mi- 
fcry  to  vice,  muft  wife  from  God's  moral 
rather  than  from  his  firft  phyfical  nature. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  tho'  no 
more  than  neceffary  to  obviate  -one  con- 
tinued 
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linued  SopHisM,that  runs  thro'  all  his  Lord- 
ihip's  reafonings,  againft  the  moral  attri- 
butes :  where,  the  courfe  and  operatioh  of 
that  moral  Conftitution  as  it  appears  under 
the  difturbanccs  occafioned  by  man's  Jree- 
will,  is  perpetually  put  for  the  Conjiitution 
itfelf:  I  now  proceed  to  (hew,  from  God's 
WORKS,  that  we  have  as  precife  ideas  of  his 
goodness  and  justice  as  of  his  power 
and  •wifdom. 

His  Lordfhip  obferves,  that  from  every 
part  of  the  mmenfe  univerfe,  and  from  the 
harmony  of  the  •whole,  men  are  led  to  conclude., 
with  the  utmoji  certainty,  that  a  Being  of 
infnite  "wifdom  and  power  made,  preferved, 
and  governed  thefyjlem.  And  what  ftiould 
hinder  the  Religionift  from  obferving,  that 
the  happinefs  attendant  on  virtue,  and  the 
mifery  confequent  on  vice  by  the  scry 
Conftitution  of  nature,  lead  men  lo  con- 
clude, with  equal  certainty,  that  a  Being  erf" 
infinite  goodnefs  and  jujlice  made, '  preferves, 
and  governs  the  fyftem  ? 
-  The  exigence  of  this  moral  Conjiitution 
his  Lordfliip  acknowledges.  Let  us  confi- 
derit,  therefore,  both  as  it  refpefts  bodies 
of  men,  and  individuals. 

That  Communities  are  always  happy  or 
miferable 
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miferable  in  proportion  to  their  virtuous  or 
vicious  manners^  his  Lordlhip  himfelf  is 
the  forwardeil  to  demonArate.  If  fuch  a 
Conftitution  of  things  does  not  befpeak  the 
Author  of  li  good  2.nd  jufl,  how  is  itpoffi- 
ble  to  conclude  any  thing  of  the  chara^er 
of  a  Creator  from  his  Works?  His  Lordfhip 
thinks,  that  from  the  marks  of  ivifdom  and 
' power  in  thcpby/icalfyjiem  we  learn  with  the 
utmoll  certainty  that  God  Is  wife  and  power- 
ful 5  and  he  fays,  that  we  acquire  this  know- 
ledge immediately,  as  it  were,  by  our  fenfes. 
Arc  there  not  the  felf  fame  marks  oigoodneft 
and  jujike  in  this  part  at  leaft  of  the  moral 
fyjiem  ?  And  dp  not  we  come  to  know  ad 
immediately  by  our  fenfes,  and  as  certainly 
by  our  rcafon,  that  God  b  good  and  juft? 

If  we  confidcr  the  moral  Con/iitution,  as 
it  refpedtfi  Particulars,  we  fee  virtue  and 
vice  have  the  fame  influence  on  our  happi- 
^efs  and  mifery.  Here,  indeed,  we  find 
more  interruptions,  in  the  means  to  the  end, 
than  in  the  other  part.  Our  material  and  our 
intelledual  Nature  have  here  more  power 
to  diforder  the  operations  of  the  Syftcm. 
In  Communities,  they  can  rarely  be  diflurb- 
ed,  but  by  a  Peililence,  or  that  other 
moral  Plague>  %  Hero  or  a  Conqueror: 
Amongft 
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Amo^k.  Particuiars,  pbytical  evil  and  th« 
flb'life  of  froe-wili  bring  more  frequent  dif- 
orders.  But  when  once  tbe  demonAratton 
of  die  moral  attributes  is  ckarljr  made 
from  that  part  of  the  conititution  which 
regards  Communities,  it  can  never  be 
fliakeo  by  the  diforders  in  the  other  part  of 
it,  which  rcganis  Particulars.  The  efta- 
bhihed  truA  is  now  a  Principle  to  proceed 
upon  in  our  dilcovn^es ;  and  as  to  the  inter- 
mptione  in  the  latter  inftance,  all  we  can 
&irly  deduce  from  thence  lE^he  certainty 
i^&future  State.     But  this  by  the  way. 

What  I  infift  upon  at  prefent  is,  that, 
to  decide  tbe  queAion  concerning  God's 
attributes,  we  are  to  confider  the  Confli- 
tution  of  things,  as  it  is  in  itfel^  fimply } 
this  is,  properly,  GoJ's  work.  The  diforders 
in  it,  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of  man's 
free-wiUy  is  not  his  Work,  but  man's.  This, 
his  Lordflitp  too,  upon  anotlier  occafion, 
namely,  when  he  combats  the  argument 
oi  2.  future  Jiate  from  an  unequal  Provi- 
dence, is  perpetually  repeating.  So  that 
thefe  diforders  muft,  even  on  his  Lord- 
ihip's  own  principles,  be  excluded  from  the 
account,  when  we  eftimate  God's  Nature 
and  Attributes  from  his  Works, 

But 
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But  we  do  not  fee  thofe  dlforders  in  the 
.  natural  world  which  we  both  fee  and 
feel  in*  the  moral.  This  would  be  fome  ob- 
jedlion  did  God  direiS  things  immediately^ 
or  conAitute  them  mechanically ^  in  the  mo- 
ralj  as  he  does  in  the  natural  SyAem ;  or 
had  Free-will  the  feme  influence  on  the  lat- 
ter as  on  the  former.  —  Did  God  diredl  in 
both  Conflitutions,  or  did  he  dircdt  in  nei- 
ther, immediattly  or  mechanically^  and  that 
yet  the  morci/ continued  more  fubjeA  todif- 
order  than  the  natural^  it  might  then  in- 
deed follow  that  we  had  not  fo  clear  Ideas 
of  God's  goodnefi  and Ju^ice  as  of  his  wif- 
dom  and  power.  But  fmce  he  has  thought 
fit  to  leave  man,  free;  and  has  been 
pleafed  to  fuffer  the  abufc  of  free-will  to  af- 
feft  the  moral  fyftem,  and  not  the  natural i 
the  fuperior  irregularities  in  the  one  do  not 
take  oS  from  the  equal  clearnefs  of  the 
demonftration  which  refults  from  the  na- 
ture of  both  Conftitutions.  '*  This  differ- 
"  ence  (to  fpeak  in  the  words  of  a  late 
« writer)  Is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  a 
*«  contrary  conduft  in  the  Governor  of  the 
«'  two  Syftems,  but  to  the  contrary  natures 
"  of  the  Subjefts.  Pafllve  matter  being  to- 
"  tally  inert,  it's  refiftantc  td  the  Laws  rm- 
I  "  prcffed 
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«  prefled  upon  it,  muft  be  extremely  weak : 
"  and  confequently  the  diror<krs  arifing' 
*'  from  that  refiftance  proportionably  flow 
*'  and  unheeded:  while  that  atStive  fclf- 
»  moving  principle,  the  Mind,  flies  out  at 
'( once  from  the  centpc  of  its  ^ireftion, 
"  and  can  every  moment  defied:  frtnn  the 
•<  line  of  truth  and  reafon.  Henoe  moral 
"  diforders  began  earlyj  became  exceflive^ 
"  and  have  continued,  through  all  ages,  to 
*'  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  Syftan  [6]." 

What  ishcK  faid  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cmifute  the  fc^lowing  aflcrtions ;  and 
to  deted  the  miilake  on  u^idi  they  arife. 

'•  Every  thing  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  fliews 
«  the  wifiiom  andpower  of  God  conformably 
"  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and  power  in  the 
**  pineal  world  and  in  the  moral.  But 
"  every  thing  does  not  Jhew  in  like  manner 
"  the  jujiice  and  goodnefi  conformably  to  our 
"  ideas  of  tbefe  attributes  in  either.  Ibt 
"  phyfical  attributes  are  in  their  nature 
"  mare  glaring  and  leji  equivocal  [7]-" 

And  again.    "  There    is    no  fufficient 

[6]  Tbt  prindpUi  of  tiatural  end  rtvtaled  RtSgion^ 
in  a  ceurfe  ef  Sirmens  at  Li»aln' i-Inn,    Vol.  i.  p.  66. 
[7J  Vol.  V.  p.  524. 
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^'foundation  in  the  phaenomcna  of  natore 
"  to  conned  the  moral  attributes  with  the 
'•  phyfical  attributes  of  God.  Nay,  the 
«'  pbanomena  are  infrveral  cafes  repugnant 
"  [8).- 

But  jince  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  talk  of  the 
want  ofafoundaiien,  and  even  a  repugnancti 
Before  1  proceed  with  the  mwn  branch  of 
my  reafoning,  I  will  juft  urge  one  fingle 
argument  for  the  reality  and  full  evidence  of 
the  moral  attributes :  vtd  it  fball  be  taken 
from  himfelf,  and  fliall  conclude  on  his 
own  principles. 

He  tells  us,  that  fuch  as  he,  "  who 
**  apply  themfelves  to  the  frji  Pbihf^hy, 
*'  apfdy  themfcWcs  to  the  nobleft  otyetSte 
*'  that  can  demand  the  attention  of  the 
**  mind  —To  the  iignification  of  God's 
■"  WILL,  concerning  the  duties  wc  owe  to 
~»*  him,  and  to  one  another  [9]." 

And  again,  "  it  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh 
"«  our  moral  obligations  that  we  confider 
**  them  relatively  to  our  own  fyftem. 
«  From  thence  they  arife :  and  fince  they 
«  ariiefrwn  thence,  it  muft  be  the  wi  ll  c£ 

[83  Vol.  V.  p.  316.  [9]  Vol.  V.  p.  447- 

■I  2  ■        "  that 
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**  that  Being  who  made  the  fyftem,  that  wc 
*'  Ihould  obfervc  and  pra«5tife  them  [lo]."-. 
Let  tne  aflc  then,  How  it  is  that  we  col- 
lect this  WILL  from  the  obje6s  which  his 
Lordfhip  allows  us  to  contemplate,  namely, 
his  WORKS  in  this  fyftem  ?  He  will  fay 
from  certain  qualities  in  thofc  objeAs.  — 
What  are  thofe  qualities  ?  He  will  reply, 
the  fitnefes  of  means  to  ends.  —  Who  was 
the  Author  of  thefe  fitneffes  ?  He  hath  told 
us,  the  God  of  nature.  —  It  was  God's 
•wiU  then  we  (hould  ufe  the  means  in  ordo- 
to  obtain  the  ends.  Now,  in  the  moral 
fyftem,  the  means  are  virtuous  practice;  the 
end,  happinefs.  Virtue  therefore  muft  needs 
be  plea^ng  to  him ;  and  Vice,  as  it's  con- 
trary, difpleafing.  Well,  but  then,  as  to 
this  like  and  dijlike\  it  muft  be  either  ca- 
pricious, or  it  muft  be  regulated  on  the  nature 
of  things.  JVifdom,  which  his  Lordftiip  con- 
defcends  to  give  his  Maker,  will  not  allow  us 
to  fuppofe  it  capricious.  It  is  regulated  there- 
fore on  the  nature  of  things.  But  if  the  na- 
ture of  things  be,  as  his  Lordftiip  holds  it  is^ 
theconftitutionof  God,  taxA  dependent  on  bis 
will,  then  he  who  is  pleafed  with  virtue, 

[lo]  Vd.  v.  p.  452. 

and 
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and  difpleafed  with  vice,  mu{k  needs  be 
bioifclf  geoJ  zndjuft. 

To  proceed  now  with  my  main  argument- 
His  Lordfhip  goes  on  thus.  But  men  not  only 
might  colleSl  GoSs  natural  attributes  from 
the  pb^fical  fyftem^  hut  in  effeSi  tbey  did : 
and  all  men,  at  all  times,  bad  tbefe  notions 
fijirongiy  imprejfeden  tbem,  that  tbey  were 
led  to  conclude  witb  the  utmoji  certainty  for 
a  Being  of  infinite  power ^and  viijdom. 

I  delire  to  know  in  what  time  or  'place 
it  ever  happened,  before  his  Lordfhip  phi- 
lofophifed  at  Batterjea,  that  a  Man,  who 
believed  God's  infinite  wifdom  and  power, 
did  not  with  equal  confidence  believe  hia 
infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice  F  In  truth, 
thefe  two  fets  of  ideas,  the  pbyfical  and  mO' 
rj/ attributes  of  the  Deity,  were  equally  ex- 
tenfive,  they  were  equally  fteady,  and  they 
were  always  till  now  infeparable. 

He  iays,  that  as  far  as  we  can  difiover, 
we  difcern  infinite  wifdom  and  power  in  all 
God's  works :  and  where  we  cannot  difcern 
tbemy  it  is  manifejily  due  to  our  imperfeSfioti 
not  to  bis. 

What  his  Lordftiip  here  fays  will  deferve 

to  be  well  confidered.    A  comparifon,  we 

fce,  is  infinuated  between  our  difcovery  of 

I  3  infinite 
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mBnite  power;  and  wifHom,  from  thcpby' 
Jical  works  of  God  }  and  our  difcovery  of 
iofinite  goodhefi  and  jufticx,  from  bis  moral 
works;  in  which  the  advantage  is  given  to 
the  former.  Now,  to  come  to  any  clear  de- 
cilioD  in  this  point  (omitting  at  preient  the 
notice  of  his  general  Sophifm  which  ope- 
rates in  this  obfervation,  as  in  the  reft)  we 
mufl  diftinguith  between  the  i»f49»i  0/^  df- 
quir'tng  the  knowledge  of  God's  attributes, 
and  that  knowledge  when  acquired.  As  to 
the  6rft,  the  means  of  acquiring^  there 
feems  to  be  Tome  advantage  on  the  fide  of 
God's  phyfical  works.  Fur,  as  his  Lord- 
fliip  rightly  obfervcs,  where  we  cannot 
dijcern  wifdom  and  power  in  the  plyjical 
vjoris  it  is  due  to  our  imperfeSHon,  not  to 
his :  for  as  men  advance  in  the  knowie/^i 
of  nature  we  fee  more  and  more  of  wifdom 
end  power.  And  he  inlinuates,  we  cannot 
fay  the  fame  concerning  the  difficulties  in 
the  moral  fyftem.  It  is  true,  we  cannot. 
But  then  let  us  tell  him,  neither  can  we  fay 
the  contrary.  The  reafon  is.  The  phyfical 
fyftem  lies  open  to  our  enquiries  j  and  by 
the  right  application  of  our  fenfes,  to  well 
tried  experiments,  we  are  able  to  make  con- 
fiderablc  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  Na- 
'  turc. 
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^e.  It  Js  not  fo  in  the  moral  fyftem ;  all 
yre  know  here  are  a  few  general  principles 
^ncerning  its  Conftttution  j  and  further 
than  this,  human  wit  or  induflry  can  never 
get.  Thefe  general  principles,  indeed,  are 
amply  fo^«it  to  deduce  and  eftabliih  the 
moral  attributes  from  the  moral fyfiem^  but 
pot  fuiBcient  to  remove  difiiculUes  that 
arife  from  what  vre  fee  of  the  actual  admi- 
niftration  of  that  fyflem.  So  that,  tho'  we 
cannot  fay,  that  ai  we  advance  in  the  insm' 
kdge  of  the  moral  fyftem  we  fee  more  and 
more  ofgoodnejs  andjufiice :  So  neither  ^n 
kii  l/irdjhip  hy  (tho*  his  words  feem  to  in- 
finuate  he  could)  that  as  we  advance,  we  fee 
hfi  and  lefs\,  Whereas  the  truth  is  we  can- 
not advance  at  all,  beyond  thofe  few  gene. 
nl  principles. 

.  But  then,  00  the  other  hand,  with  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  of  the  attributes^ 
when  acquired,  I  bold  the  advantage,  and  a 
very  great  erne  it  is,  lies  altt^ciher  on  the  fide 
of  the  MORAL.  And  this,  I  cannot  better 
exf^in  to  you  than  in  the  words  of  a  late 
writer,  quoted  once  before:  '*  Tho'  the 
"idea  (fays  this  Divine)  of  God's  natural  at- 
*'  tributes  be  as  clear  in  the  abftraft,  as  that 
"  of  his  moraly  yet  the  idea  of  his  moral 
I  4  "  attri- 
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"  attributes  is,  in  the  concrete,  more  ade- 
**  quatc  than  that  of  his  natural.  The  rcafon 
"  feems  convincing.  The  moral  relation  in 
**  which  wc  fland  to  God,  as  free  agents, 
"  isjuftthe  fame  whether  man  exifts  alone, 
«  or  whether  he  be  but  a  link  in  the  chain 
•*  of  innumerable  orders  of  intelligences 
*«  furrounding  the  whole  Creation.  Hence 
"  we  muft  needs  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
«*  our  duty  to  him,  and  of  his  difpofition 
*'  towards  us ;  on  which  knowledge  is 
"  founded  the  exaftnefe  of  our  conceptions 
*•  «f  his  moral  attributes,  his  juftice  and 
"  goodnefs.  But  the  natural  relation  in 
'**  which  wc,  or  any  of  God's  creatures, 
"  ihnd  towards  him,  as  material  Beings,  is 
"  not  the  fame  when  confidered  iimply,  as 
«  when  a  portion  of  a  dependent  and  con-. 
t<  nefled  whole.  Becaufe  whenever  fuch  a 
*'  whole  exifts,  the  harmony  and  perfcflion 
«  of  it  muft  firftof  all  be  confulted.  This 
*(  harmony  arlfeth  from  the  mutual  fubfer- 
"  viency  and  union  of  it's  parts.  But  this 
"  fubferviency  may  require  a  mintflration  of 
**  government,  with  regard  to  certain  porti- 
"  ons  of  matter  thus  allied,  different  from 
♦•  what  might  have  followed  had  thofe  por. 
ff  tion^  flood  alone,  because  that  precifedif- 
♦'  pofitjpn, 
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"  pofitioDj  which  might  be  fit  in  one  cafe 
**  might  be  unfit  in  the  other.  Hence  we, 
«'  who  know  there  is  a  whole,  of  which 
"  our  material  fyftem  is  a  part ;  and  yet  arc 
•*  totally  ignorant  both  of  it's  nature  and 
«*  extent,  can  have  but  a  very  cortfufed  idea 
**  of  that  phyfical  relation  in  which  we 
**  ftand  towards  God :  fo  that  our  con- 
"  ceptions  of  his  natural  attributes,  his 
"  power  and  wifdom,  which  arc  founded  (Hi 
"  that  idea,  muft  in  the  concrete  be  propor- 
**  tionably  vague  and  inadequate  [  1 1]." 

But  you  will  aflc,  perhaps,  whence  arifes 
this  reciprocal  advantage  which  the  moral 
and  the  natural  attributes  have  over  one  an- 
other in  the  means  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  the  precifion  of  that 
knowledge  when  acquired  ?  I  will  tell  you  in 
two  words.    Of  our  own  phyfical  fyftem,  we    , 
know  many  particulars,  (that  is,  wcdifcovcr  ^ 
much  of  the  means,  but  nothing  of  the  end)  [ 
and  of  the  univerjal  phyfical  fyftem  we  arc  \ 
entirely  ignorant.     On  the  other  hand,  we  ^ 
know  but  few  particulars  of  car  own  moral  '. 
iyftem,  (that  is,  we  difcover  only  the  end, 

[11]  The  principles  pf  natural  and  revealed  Ktligian, 
fn  a  eeifr/e  of  Sermm  at  Liticohi'f  Inn^   Vol.  i,  p.  58, 

and 
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r  and  not  the  means)  and  of  the  univerfal  moral 
^  fyftem  we  know  the  general  principles. 
.  His  Lordthip  proceeds.  I'ins  now  [the- 
knowledge  of  God's  natural  attributes]  is 
real  knowledge  j  or  there  is  nofucb  thing  as- 
knowledge.  fVe  acquire  it  immediately  in 
the  aiije^s  tbemfehes,  iv(  GoOf  and  in  na- 
ture the  work  of  God. 

What  his  Lordlhip  means  by,  in  God^ 
4iftina  from  the  work  of  God^  I  confefe  I 
do  not  underfland  :  Perhaps  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  infinuate,  in  honour  of  the  natu- 
ral attributes  that  they  may  be  even  ^ovcd 
a  priori  i  for  this  is  not  the  firft  time  by 
many,  when  after  having  heartily  abufed  a. 
perfon  or  thing,  he  has  been  reduced  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  authority,  or  the  reafoning, 
they  afford  him.  Or  perhaps,  it  was  onty 
ufed  to  round  the  period,  and  iet  off  his  elo- 
quence. However  I  agree  with  him,  thai 
this  is  real  knowledge.  And  fo  too,  I  thmk, 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  attributes,  So 
gained.  Why  truly,  fays  his  LordChip^  I 
do  allow  jujifo  mucbgoodnefs  and  juftice  in 
Godas  wefee in  that  con&Tirvriott  which 
annexes  happinefs  to  virtue  and  mifery  to 
vice.  But  this,  fays  he,  I  think,  had  better 
be  called  wisdom.   I  think  fo  tooj  if  by^ 
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yi  much,  be  means  no  more  than  what  con. 
cerns  Crod's  natural  govemtnmt.    But  1  will 
venture  to  go  further,  and  fay,  that,  from 
what  we  fee  in  this  conftttutton,  we  may 
coUedl    PERFECT    goodncfs   and  juftjce. 
Matter  and  man's  Free-will  difturb  the 
Syllem.    But  if  the  Conftitution  be  the  efr 
fe<a  of  God's  /T/V/,  as  his  LordOiip  holdsj 
and  the  mark  of  his  IVifdomt  as  all  mankind 
hold  ;  Does  not  that  fVifdom  require  that  his 
^(7/fliouldnotbedefcated?  Woulditnotbe  ^ 
defeated,  if  the  diforders  occaGoned  by  the    > 
perverlity  of  his  creatures  were  not  remedied  :' 
-and  fet  right  ?  And  is  not  a  remedy  the  ^ 
<i[cnveRa:taiko£perfe0goodnefsandJu^ice?  y 

Take  it  in  another  light.  Free-will 
croffcs  the  Conftitution,  which  God,  by 
eftabliihing,  (hews  he  intended  (liould  take 
place.  This  prefent  dtflurbance  could  noe» 
have  been  prevented,  becaofe,  according 
-to  my  Lord  and  his  Poet,  it  was  neceflary 
to  the  Schemes  of  divine  wifdom,  that 
there  fhould  be  fuch  a  creature  as  man  : 
"  For  in  the  fcale  of  reafoning  life,  'tis  plain 
*' There  muft be,  fomewherc,  fucharankasman. 

the  confequcnce  is,  that  the  diforderwill  be 
Ureafter  reSlified. 

Had 
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Had  God  indeed  made  Man  unnecejfari- 
}y;  and  this  Man  had  broke  in  upon  God's 
Syftem,  his  Lordihip  might  then  have  had 
£>me  pretence  to  fay,  as  he  docs,  that  God 

MEANT  THE    SYSTEM    SHOULD  NOT    BE 

FURTHER  PURSUED;  that  is,  that  the 
SvsTEM^  which  annexes  happinefs  to  virtue 
and  mifery  to  vice,  fhould  remain  in  it's 
prefent  ftate  of  an  unperfe<lted  difpeniktion^ 
to  all  eternity. 

He  goes  on.  We  inowwbaf  wisooM  and 
POWER  are.  fFe  know  both  intuitivehf,  and 
fy  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  thatfucb  as  we 
conceive  them  to  be^fucb  they  appear  in  the 
WORK  ;  and  therefore  we  know  demonfira- 
lively  thatjuch  they  are  in  the  worker. 

And  do  we  not  know  what  goodness 
and  JUSTICE  are?  Do  we  not  intuitively ^ 
and  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes  know,  that 
fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  fuch  they 
appear  in  the  work,  namely,  in  that  con^ 
fiitution  of  things,  which,  his  LordQiip  telk 
us,  annexes  happinefs  to  virtue,  and  mifery 
to  vice  ?  And  may  we  not  demonfiratively 
coUeft  from  thence  that  fuch  they  arc  in  the 
worker  ?  fmce  this  Conftitution,  his  Lord- 
fhip  again  tells  us,  is  the  efFcft  of  God's 
v///.  On  his  own  principles  therefore,  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  his  own  tiate  of  the  reafoning  a 
pojieriori^  it  appears  that  God  is  of  infinite 
goodnefi  and  jujiice^  as  well  as  of  wifdom 
aruT/ffWfr,  And  was  I  to  imitate  his  Lord- 
ihip's  language,  I  Ihould  fay  of  a  man  who 
denied  all  this, 

—  "  O  Medici,  mediam  pertundite  venam ; 
"  Delicias  hominis ! 

But  to  give  authority  to  this^rO(//g7Wi  rea- 
foning, He,  in  one  place,  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Anaxagoras.  "  Should  you  afk 
"  Anaxagoras  (fays  he)  what  goodnefs  is, 
"  ot  juftice?  He  might  bid  you,  perhaps, 
"  turn  your  eyes  inward,  firft  j  then,  fur- 
*'  vey  mankind  j  obferve  the  wants  of  in- 
"  dividuals,  the  benefits  of  fociety,  .and» 
"  from  thefe  particulars,  frame  the  general 
« notions  of  goodnefi  and  juftice.  He 
**  might  go  a  ftep  further }  and  add,  this  is 
«'  human  goodnefs  and  human  juflicc,  fuch 
*' as  we  can  ccmiprehend,  fuch  as  we  can 
«*  exercife;  and  fuch  as  the  fupreme  mind 
**  has  made  it  both  oiir  duty  and  intereft  to 
"  exercife,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  bu« 
*<  man  fyftem,  and  by  the  relations  which 
"  arife  in  it :  from  all  which  our  notions  of 
«  goodnefs  and  jujiice  refult,  and  arc  cooh- 
"  pounded." 


We 
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We  know  then,  what  goodnefs  and  jufiic't 
are,  as  well  as  what  wifdom  and  power  are ) 
ve  know  both  intuitively  and  by  the  help  of 
our  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive  them  to 
he,fucb  they  appear  in  the  work  —  for  he 
bids  us  to  turn  our  eyes  inward  —  then  t8 
furvey  mankind^  and  laftly,  to  obferve  how 
reafon,  from  the  conjiitution  of  human  nal 
tttre^  confirms  our  intuitive  knowledge; 
and  that  which  we  gain  by  the  help  of  our 
Jenfes,  But  what  does  ail  this  fignify,  if 
uinaxagoras  or  his  Lordfhip  be  in  an  hU'^ 
mour  of  concluding  againft  their  own  pre> 
mifles  ?  —  Hear  then  how  the  fpeech  end?. 
-^  "  Of  divine  goodneft  and  divine  juffice 
**  might  this  Philofopher  conclude,  1  am 

"  UNABLE  TO  FRAME  ANY  ADEQJJATB 
''NOTIONS  [12]." 

"What  ?  Unable  to  frame  that  which  God 
by  the  moral  conftitution  has  framed  to  vur 
hands ;  and  by  the  declaration  of  his  will 
has  uught  us  to  i^ly  ?  In  truth,  bis  Lord- 
ihip  brings  his  old  Sophifts  not,  as  one 
would  cxpe&,  to  chop  Logic  for  btm^  but 
to  play  at  crofs  purpofes  with  us,  -^  We  do 
ENOW,  fays  Anaxagoras,  what  Goodnels 
and  Juftice  are  t  we  knovf  bdtk  intuitively, 

[12]  Vol.  iv.  p.  116,  17, 

I  and 
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end  ^  tbe  help  of  our  fenfes,  that  fuch  at  '^ 
•we  conceive  them  to  be.fuch  tbey  appear  in  ; 
the  work;   and  therefore  wf  do  not/ 
KNOW  that  fucb  tbey  are  in  the  worker.     J 
Might  I  be  permitted  to  addrefs  myfelf 
.  to  this  Renegado  So[^ift,  I  would  lay,  — ^ 
Your  brethren,  the  antient  Philofophers,  rca- 
foncd  afofteriori  in  this  manner,  "  Can  you 
think  there  is  wifdom  and  power  in  you, 
and  none  in  your  Maker  V    By  no  means. 
They  reafoned  well.  —  Let  me  afk  you 
then,  is  there  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  youj 
and  none  in  your  Maker  ?  His  anfwcr,  I  fup- 
pofe,  would  be  the  iame.  £ut,  prnnpted  by 
his  Lordlhip,  into  whole  &rvice  he  is  nov 
entered,  he  perhaps  might  add,  that  from 
human  gosdnefs  and  ju^tcev/e  cannot  come 
to  the  NATURE  of  the  divine.    What  hiii- 
ders  us,  I  befeech  you  ?  Is  it  not  fhsm  our 
intuitive  conception  of  our  oioti  •wi/domand. 
power  that  we  gain   an  adequate  idea  of 
God's?  Arc  wifdom  and  power  more  per- 
fect as  they  are  found  in  man,  than  good- 
nefs  zx^  juftice?  If  therefore  the  iMPEjt,- 
FECTioN    of  the  human  qualities  hinder 
our  acqutdng  an  adei^ate  idea  of  God's  ftt- 
tributet,  we  can  have  no  ada^uate  idea  of  hjs 
wifdom  aadpuwer:  If  theiMPERFECTioK 
does 
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does  not  hinder,  theo  we  may  hare  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  gooJnefs  and  juflke. 

But,  the  inference  to  God's  power  and 
ivijdom,  his  Lordftiip  fays,  is  fupported  by 
what  men  fee  of  the  effefls  in  his  Works; 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  phyfical 
Syftem.  Do  we  not  fee  likewife  the  ef- 
feifts  of  God's  goodneji  and  jufiice,  in  the 
happinefs  that  naturally  attends  virtue  and 
Ihemiferyconfequent  on  vice?  And  is  not 
the  moraloi&sx  and  harmony  as  much  GoSi 
Work,  ^  t)a£  fbyficali 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee,  that  by  the  verf 
rtafming  his  Lordfliip  employs  to  prove 
the  M^arj/ attributes,  and  by  the  wry  »»^- 
tbed  he  prescribes  to  us  for  proving  the 
moral,  we  have  demonftrated  tbefe  with 
a  precifion  and  a  certainty,  at  leaft,  equal 
to  the  other. 

His  Lordfliip  feems  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  event!  and  therefore  when  he  had 
fet  us  at  defiance,  he  tried  to  put  the  change 
upon  us,  by  pretending  to  remind  us  that 
the  moral  attributes  fliould  be  examined  by, 
otappliedto,  the  constitution  of  the 

WORLD   AND  THE  STATE  OF  MANKIND 

init[i3].    I  had  as  much  reafon  to  be 

ri3]VoI.y.  p.  33"- 

aware 
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ftWarc  of  his  Lord^ip.  And  therefore,  ia 
ibting  the  queftion>  at  my  entrance  on 
this  iubjet^,  I  obviated  this  miferable  So- 
phifm.  I  call  it  by  no  better  latas,  he* 
caufe  it  is  not  the  amjiitution  of  the  leorldor 
tbejiate  of  mankind  in  it,  but  the  consti- 
tution OF   THE  MORAL  SYSTEM,   Of  thC 

itate  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  they  naturally 
operate  to  produce  happinefs  and  mifery, 
by  which  God's  moral  attributes  are  to 
be  tried  and  afcertained.  But  this>  which 
is  a  fleady  and  uniform  view>  he  would 
have  us  turn  away  from  j  to  contemplate 
that  obfcurc,  difturbed,  and  (hifting  fcenc, 
the  adlual  ilate  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  mife- 
ry  and  happinefs,  amongft  men.  That  Is* 
he  would  have  us  conclude  concerning 
God's  nature,  not  from  his  voluhtarv 
Constitution  of  things,  but  from  the 
breaches  into  that  conftitution  by  tlie  abufe 
of  man's  free-will :  which  yet,  when  he  is 
arguing  for  an  equal  prtmdence,  he  again 
and  again  confelTes  ought  not  to  be  charg- 
ed upon  God;  and  declaims  violently  a- 
gainft  the  folly  of  thofe  who  impute  the 
effeifts  of  that  abufe  to  him.  While  hert, 
in  his  various  attempts  to  blot  out  the 
idea  of  Goii  moral  attributes^  he  is  full 
.    K  ef 
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of  ihe  difordos  of  the  moral  Syftem  as 
{>art  of  God's  de€gn.  But  now  I  have 
mientioned  his  arguments  for  an  equal 
]>r6v|dence,  I  Ihould  be  unjuft  to  you, 
-who  expeiQ  a  fair  vie-w  of  his  Lordihip's 
Philofophy  from  me,  if  I  concealed  ano- 
ther of.  his  contradi£ttons,  —  He  had  both 
n  future  State  and  Goits  moral  attributes 
to  throw  out  of  the  religious  world;  or, 
to  %eak  more  properly^  he  had  Religion 
to  overturn  bjr  taking  away  It's  very  es- 
.  SENCE :  and  as  the  irregularities  in  the 
:prefent  adminiilration  of  providence  ftood 
in  the  way  of  bis  firft  attempt ;  and  the 
coT^jiency  of  the  moral  Syftem  in  the  way 
of  the  other;  whm  he  argues  againfl  a 
'i  future  State,  You  would  think  there  were 
,  no  irregularities  i  and  when  he  argues 
j  againft  the  inerai  atinbutes.  You  would 
\  think  there  was  no  cmfiftency. 

We  now  come  to  his  Lordfliip's  par- 
ticulw  bbjefUons  againft  the  moral  attri~ 
hutes.     One  of  them  is,    that  they   are 

BOUNDED. 

"  They  [the  Divines]  go  further.     A« 

"  God  is  perfect  and  man  very  imperfed^ 

**  they  talkbf  his  infaite  gooinefs  and  juf- 

"tictt  as  of  his  infinite  wifdom  and  pow- 

3  «er^ 
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'•  er»  tho'  the  latter  may  preferv«  their 
*'  nature  without  any  conceivable  bounds, 
"  and  the  former  muft  ceafe  to  be  what 
'•  they  are,  unlefs  we  conceive  theqfi 
*'  BOUNDED.  Their  nature  implies  neceT- 
"  farily  a  limitation  ,ii»  the  cxercifc  of  them. 
•*  Thus  then  the  moral  attributes,  accord+ 
*'.iag  to  this  Theology,  requires  infinitely 
"  more  of  God  to  man  than  men  are  ab)«, 
"  or  would  be  obliged  If  they  were  ab(Pf 
"  toexercife  to  one  another:  gfcitfef  pftv- 
"  fufion  in  beftowing  benefits  and  ip* 
"  wards,  greater  vigour  in  punjflung  crf"- 
*' fepce8[i4]." 

You  have  here  his  Lordfljip's  pwg. 
words  i  and  nothing  lefs  could  iodvce  any 
one  to  believe  fuch  mifrepreffntation* 
could  <»me  from  one,  who  had  fet  himfelf 
up  for  aa  untverfal  Righser  of  wrosgs  wai 
Rcdrefler  of  grievances.  Permit  me  to  €«»■ 
amine  the  premiffes  j  together  with  tbft  in^ 
ferences  both  in^lied  and  empreffed. 

He  fays,  i .  that  the  moral  attributes  are 
iojmded ;  2.  tbat^e  natural  wt  not  hounds 
ed.  Let  us  £ee  to  what  the  firil  propofition 
amounts  i  and  then,  what  truth  there  is  in 
ihe  fecond. 

[14.]  Vol.  V.  p.  528. 

K  2  The 
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-^  The  moral  attributes  are  confidercd  by 
us  as  relative  to  intelligent  creatures;  the 
natural  are  not  fo  confidercd.  Thus  the 
goodnels  and  joftice,  when  relative  to  man, 
are  greatly  bounded:  a  certain  lov?  degree 
of  reward  fuffices  for  his  good;  a  certain 
low  degree  of  punilhment  for  his  evil 
actions.  Let  God's  goodnefs  and  juAice 
refpe<^  a  higher  rank  oi  intelligent  Beings, 
and  they  will  be  then  Ufs  bounded;  for 
greater  rewards  and  punifliments  will  be  re- 
quired :  and  fo  on,  to  the  higheft  rank  of 
intelligent  creatures.  Yet  as  the  highefl 
is  at  infinite  diftance  from  the  Creator,  the 
exerciie  of  the  moral  attributes,  (that  is, 
as  they  bear  relation  to  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures,) mufl  be  flill  bounded. 

His  fccond  propofition  is,  that  the  n«u- 
tural  attributes  are  not  bounded.  It  is  true, 
thefe  cannot  be  confidered  as  relative  to 
God's  intelligent  creatures ;  yet  fincc  they 
muft  be  confidered,  in  their  exercife^  as. 
relative  to  his  Creation  at  large;  and  fines 
Creation,  however  immenfe,  is  ngt  infi- 
nite, the  natural  attributes  fo  confidered 
are  not  infinite :  but  if  not  infinite,  they 
are  bounded.  There  is  no  difference  there- 
fore, in  the  exercife  of  God's  attributes,  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  moral  and  the  natural^  &ve  only 
io  the  degree. . 

But  if  we  coniider  God's  moral  and  na- 
tural attributes  more  abflra^edjy,  not  as 
they  arc  in  the  exfrdje,  and  relative  to 
intelligent  Beings,  and  to  a^al  Creation, 
but  as  they  are  in  his  nature,  then  they  are 
both  unbounded.  Thus  we  fee  his  Lord- 
£hip's  notable  difii^dUon  is  groundlefs  and 
imaginary. 

Bm  let  us  give  him  all  he  afks,  and  then 
fee  what  he  will  be  able  to  infer  from  it. 
His  firft  inference  feems  to  be  this,  As  the 
m^j/ attributes  are  bounded,  andnotinfinite 
like  the  natural,  our  idea  of  them  mail  be 
cloudy,  obfcure,  inadequate.  What !  be- 
caufe  they  are  better  adapted  to  human 
contemplation  ?  As  things  bounded  certainly 
are,  than  things  infinite.  Our  idea  of 
fuch  a£  God's  attributes  as  bear  relation 
to  a  Being,  whofe  nature  and  properties 
we  know,  namely  man,  muft  needs  be 
more  adequate  and  better  defined  than 
the  idea  of  fuch  attributes  as  bear  rela- 
tion to  Beings,  whofe  nature  and  pro- 
perties we  know  not,  namely  the  uni>- 

TEKSFg 
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Let  us  confider  his  other  inference^ 
which  he  expreffcs  in  thefe  words :  Thus 
theh  tbi  moral  attributes,  according  to  this 
Ideology ^  rehires  infinitel-^  more  of  God  to 
man  than  men  are  able,  or  iffould  be  ob- 
liged if  tbey  were  able,  to  exercife  to  one 
another. 

To  fay  the  moral  attributes,  according  to 
Chriilian  Theology,  or,  as  he  is  pleafed  to 
call  it,  artijicial  'Theology,  requires  infi- 
nitely more,  is  a  wretched  calumny.  To 
Czy  k  requires  mdre  h  true.  And  for  this 
plain  redbn :  the  relation  between  Creator 
and  Creature  is  very  diftant  from  that  be- 
tween FcUow-creatures ;  therefore  the  good- 
fjefs  more  abundant :  The  relation  between 
Lord  and  Servant  is  very  diftant  from  that 
between  Fellow-fervants  i  therefore  the^w- 
^ice  more  fcvcre.  And  if  it  Would  not  be 
deemed  loo  impudent  to  refer  his  Lord- 
ihip  to  Scripture  for  inftrufl:ion  (efpecially 
in  a  matter  where  the  abufe  of  Scripture 
was  chiefly  intended)  he  might  there  have 
found  a  Parable  which  would  have  fet  him 
right :  and  has  always  kept  artificial  Tbeo~ 
logy,  whatever  hfe  might  think,  from  go- 
ing wrong. 

But 
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But  infinite,  when  applied  to  the  extr- 
cife  of  a  moral  attributein  reference  to  man, 
is  his  Lordihip's  nonfenfej  with  due  reye-: 
rcnce  be  itfaid,  not  the  nonfettfe  tf  artificial 
Divines.  They  were  not  ignorant  that 
the  rule,  infirmiorem  vel  deteri&rem  f  intern 
figuitur  conjeguentia,  held  as  well  in  Morals 
as  in  Lt^ic.  Tho'  God  be  infinite,  man 
is  finite;  and  therefore,  with  refpeft  to 
him,  the  exertion  of  a  moral  attribute  is 
finite,  not  infinite.  His  Lordfliip  himfelf 
faw  fomething  of  this,  as  appears  by  his 
own  words.  l'i>e  nature  of  the  n^ra,l  attri- 
butes implies  necejfarily  a  limitation  in  the 
life  of  them.  And  why  would  he  not  fup- 
pofe  Divines  might  fee  as  far  into  this  mat- 
ter as  him&lf? 

But  if  there  be  an  error  in  artificial 
theology  he  is  as  fure  to  efpoufe  it  at  one 
time  or  other,  as  he  is,  at  all  times,  to  ca- 
lumniate  the  Divine  who  holds  it.  Men 
in  their  ill  advifed  zeal  to  defend  theGofpel- 
doftrine  of  the  Son's  divinity,  were  not  al- 
ways fufiiciently  careful  in  feleAing  their 
arguments.  Amongft  fuch  as'  had,  per- 
'  haps,  been  better  let  alone,  they  employed 
this,  That  as  man's  offence  was  againft  an 
infinite  Being,  it  reqdred  ap  infinite  fatis- 
K  4  fadion; 
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&^on }  which  none  hut  Aich  a  Being  couU 
give.  Now  it  is  on  this  very  principle,  we 
fee,  his  Lordftiip  goes  about  to  dtfcredit 
God's  moral  attributes,  and  the  artijkiai 
'Tbeokgy  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

As  the  being  Bounded  is  one  of  his  Lord- 
ship's objections  againft  xhc  moral  attributes^ 
fo  another  is,  that  fome  of  them  are  merely 

HUMAN. 

**  After  Dr.  Clarke  (fays  he)  has  rc- 
*'  peated  over  and  over  that  all  the  moral 
"  attributes  are  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our 
*'  ideas  %  ^(^  ^hat  he  who  denies  them  to 
•*  be  fo  may  as  well  deny  the  divine  pb^at 
"  attributes,  the  Doitor  infifts  only  on 
•*  two  of  the  former,  on  ihofe  oijuftice  and 
"  goodnefs.  He  was  much  in  the  right  to 
"  contrail  the  generality  of  his  aflertion. 
*'  The  abfurdity  of  afcribing  tempe- 
"  RANCE,  for  inftance,  or  fortitude,  to 
**  God,  would  have  been  too  grofs,  and  too 
"  vifiblc  even  to  eyes  that  prejudice  had 
••  blinded  the  moft.  But  that,  of  afcribing 
**  jttjiice  and  goednefs,  to  him,  according 
**  to  our  notions  of  them,  might  be  better 
**  covered,  and  was  enough  for  his  purpofe, 

?'  the'  NOT  LESS  REALLY  ABfiURD  [  I  5]." 

[ij]  VoI.T,p.3ii. 

Had 
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Had  not  his  Lordihip  accuftomcd  us  by 
his  reafoning,  as  well  as  admonifhed  us  by 
his  motto  [16],  to  wonder  at  nothings  this 
paragraph  were  enough  to  fet  his  readers 
in  admiration  j  doubtful  indeed  of  their 
objci3:,  whether  of  bis  knowledge  or  his 

INGENUITY. 

When  men  contemplate  what  they  call  ■ 
moral  virtue^  or  the  attributes  of  hup:iani-' 
ty,  they  divide  them  into  two  clalTes  per- 
fedUy  diftinfl  from  one  another.  In  the 
firft  are  comprized  thofe  which  belong  to 
man  under  the  idea  of  a  free  Intelligent 
Being,  fuch  s&goodnefi  aadju^ice :  in  the 
fecond,  tholi$  which  belong  to  him  under 
the  idea  of  a  creature  of  that  very  imperfed: 
fpecie§,  fuch  as  temperance  and  fortitude. 
The  firft  belong  to  all  free  intelligent  Be- 
ings }  the  latter,  only  to  fuch  a  Being  as 
man :  ^hofe  arife  out  of  the  nature  of  free 
intelligence,  and  fo  are  common  to  all. 
Tieje,  from  the  imperfeflions  of  a  very 
inferior  creature,  and  fo  are  peculiar  to 
humanity ;  for  we  eafily  conceive  higher 
Orders  of  free  intelligences,  ataoa^fi  whom 
the  moral  virtues  of  the  fecond  clafs  haveno 
place.  They  are  fuperior  to  the  in^reffions 
[16]  Niladmrari. 

of 
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of  fiKir,  and  fo  have  no  need  to  exeit/ortl- 
tude :  They  are  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  excefs,  and  (o  have  no  room  for  the 
exercife  of  temperance. 

Now  when  Clarke,  or  any  other  Di- 
vine, had  faid,  that  the  moral  attributes 
are  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our  ideas.  What 
attributes  could  they  poHibly  mean  but  thofe 
of  thcjirji  clafsi  thofe  which  belong  td 
Beings  under  the  idea  of  free  intelligences  P 
Stupid  as  his  Lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  make 
Divines,  they  could  never  blunder  to  that 
degree  as  to  conceive,  that  thofe  virtues  or 
moral  attributes,  which  proceed  from  the 
imperfe^im  of  the  Creature,  might  belong 
in  any  manner  to  th.c  Creator,  whom  they 
fuppofed  to  be  all  perfeSl. 

They  held,  with  his  Lordihip,  and  they 
witt  hold  without  him,  that  the  great  God 
i«  infinitely  wife  and  powerful :  Were  they 
then  in  any  danger  to  give  him  tempe- 
rance, which  implied  his  being  obnoxious 
to  folly;  or  fortitude  J  which  argued  im- 
putfance  ? 

Infinite  wifdom,  therefore,  and  infinite 

power  exclude  from  God   the  very  ideas 

of  temperance  and  fortitude.  But  do  infinite 

wifdora  and  infinite  power  exclude  from 

God 
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God  the  ideas  of  goodnefs  ^■oAjuftice?  On 
the  contrary,  hia  Lordlhip,  as  we  ihall  lee 
prefently,  is  reduced  to  the  poor  fliift  of 
owning  goodnefi  znAjuftice  to  be  contained 
in  infinite  ivifdom  and  power.  At  prcfent 
I  would  aik  another  queflion.  What  muil 
his  Lordfhip's  admirers  think  of  their 
Mailer's  ipse  dixit,  when  it  comes  to 
this,  lliat  the  inforibing  goodnefs  md  jufiic* 

to  God   is    NO  LESS  REALLY    ABSURD    tha/t 

the  afcribing  temperance  and  fortitude  to 
bim? 

And  now  I  might  leave  it  to  them  to 
determine,  whether  this  was  contrasting  the 
generality  of  the  ajfertion  ioferve  a  purpofe  j 
the  ahfurdity  of  afcribing  temperance  and 
fortitude  to  God  being  toogrofi  and  too  vifible 
to  the  m^  prejudiced.  For  to  what  pur- 
pose could  this  contraSiiony  as  he  calls  it, 
fervCy  but  .  to  the  purpofe  of  commom 
SENSE  ?  Had  his  Lordftiip  but  been  pleafed 
to  contraSi  himfelf  on  the  fame  principle, 
his  bulky  Volumes  had  fhrunk  into  a  Pam- 
phlet. 

But  then,  if  you  aik  'wh^  purpofe  his 

Lordft)ip  had  toferve  when  he  ufed  the 

equivocal  word  all,  which  may  fignify 

either  all  of  one  kind,  or  all  of  every  kind. 

where 
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where  he  Cays,  Clarke  holds,  ibaf  all 
tbe  moral  atlributei  are  the  fame  in  God^ 
5cc.  ibould  you  afk  this>  the  anfwer  is  ob- 
vious. It  was  to  give  himfelf  an  occalion 
to  fay  that  Clarke  afterwards  eontra^s  bis 
generality^  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  con- 
tradidts  himfelf. 

But  let  us  confider  this  contraSied  gene- 
rality a  little  dofer.  Dr.  Clarke  aflerts, 
that  goodnefi  and  ju^ice  are  the  fame  in  God 
as  in  our  ideas:  This,  if  we  believe  his 
Lordlhip,  is  downright  nongensb  and 
BLASPHEMY.  Lord  ^OLiNGBROKE  afTerts, 
that  xDffdom  and  power  are  the  fame  in  Godot 
in  ourideasi  And  this  is  sense  and  piety. 
How  came  his  Jxirdfhip  by  this  know- 
ledge concerning  Cod's  wifdom  and  power  r 
He  tells  us,  he  got  it  intuitively  and  by  the 
help  of  hisfenfei  [17].  And  do  we  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  goodnefs 
and  juftice,  in  the  very  fame  way  ?  Or  is 
there  any  other  way  of  acquiring  it  ?  How 
happens  it  then,  that,  of  thefe  two  aflerti- 
ons,  fupported  on  the  felf  fame  principles 
of  knowledge,  the  one  is  fionfenje  and  blaf 
Pbimy^  and  the  other  fenfe  and  piety  ?  For 
fi  re^on  worthy  ihzfrji  pbikfopby  j  What- 
[17]  Vol,  iv.  p.  116. 

ever 
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erer  his  Lord^ip  holds  ia  contradiAion  to 
Divines,  is  fenfe  and  piety  ^  and  what- 
ever Divines  hold  in  contradii^ion  to  hia 
Lordihip,  is  mnfenfe  and  blafphemy. 

A  third  objetflion  againft  the  moral  at- 
tributes is,  "  That  PASSIONS  and  affec- 
tions mix  with  our  goodnefs  and  juAice; 
which  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to-  be 
the  fame  in  land  with  God's ;  dio'  our  wif- 
dom  and,  power  with  which  no  paffions  or 
affct^ions  mix,  muft  \x  the  fame  in  kind '\ 
with  his. 

Were  paiHon  and  affedion  inleparable 
from  human  goodnefs  and  juflice,  the  ob- 
jection might  appear  to  have  fome  tho' 
not  much  force,  even  then.  But  they  are 
eafily  feparable :  I  do  not  mean  in  fpecula- 
tion  only,  but  in  praiStce.  The  true  idea  o£ 
human  goodnefs  and  juftice  excludes  all 
paflion  and  aiFedtion.  What  hinders  then 
our  riling,  from  that  idea,  to  divine 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  any  more  than  our 
riling,  from  the  idea  of  human  wifdom 
and  power  to  the  divine  wifdom  and  pow- 
er; and  from  perceiving  that  as  well  the 
moral,  as  the  natural  attributes,  are  the 
iame  in  kind,  both  in  God  and  man  ? 

But, 
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Bat,  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  Cud  in 
larour  of  our  ad^aate  idea  of  God's  mo- 
ral attributes.  For  tbo'  paflion  mixes  not 
with  our  natural  attributes  of  wi£dom  and 
power,  yet  fomothing  dfe  does,  much 
more  difficult  to  be  feparated,  than  paSkmy 
,  &am  our  morai  attributes,  I  mean  the  in- 

STRUMENTALITV  OF  MATTER.      Wc  Can 

conceive  nothibg  of  human  power  without 
tbe  u&  of  ludi  Bu  inftrament:  yet  this, 
by  his  Lordihip's  own  confeflioD,  does  not 
hinder  us  from  rifmg  from  the  idea  of  our 
own  wifdom  and  power,  to  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  God ;  and  &om  feeing  that  they 
are  the  fame  in  kind. 

But  ftill,  further.  The  manner  of  know- 
4r^  in  God,  on  which  dqiends  his  natural 
attribute  of  WISDOM,  is  confefledly  didPerent 
from  what  it  ts  in  man  j  and  at  the  fame 
tinie  utterly  unknown  to  us :  yet  this  does 
not,  according  to  his  Lordihip's  account, 
hinder  our  attaining  to  an  adequate  idea  of 
divine  wifdom,  tho'  it  rJfes  from  what  we 
fee  of  the  human. 

How  happens  it  then,  that,  in  both 

thefe  cafes,    notwithftanding  the  fpxeigti 

mixture  ^  the  in/k-itmentdlity  of  waiter, 

and 
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and  the  manner  ^  knowings  wc  attain  aa 
adequate  idea  of  God's  wiTdom  and  power  i 
His  Lordlhip  will  tell  you,  it  is  by  feparat- 
ing  that  mixture  from  our  ideas  of  wis- 
dom and  power.     And  fhall  I  not  have  as 
much  credit  with  you,  when  I  tell  you  we 
acquire  an  adequate  idea  of  God's  goodne& 
and  juftice,  by  feparoting  from  the  idea  of 
human    goodnefs   and  juftice   the  foreign 
mixture    of  faffion   and    affeBion  ?    Yoa 
muH:  admit  both  our  aflertions;    or  you 
muft  rcjed  both.     And  when  I  fay  You, 
I  mean  every  fmr  and  ingenuous  man  like 
You  ;  who  having  nothing  to  fear,  and  a 
great  deal  to  hope  from  Religion,  are,  I 
think,  the  ablcit  judges  of  it's  truth.    For  " 
HOPE  encourages  men  to  fearch  into  the  , ' 
grounds   of  what  Religion  promifes ;  but    ' 
-F£AR  always  detersthem  from  giving  much  ) 
attention  to  what  it  threatens.  ^ 

But  his  Lordihip  has  a  greater  quar- 
rel than  all  this,  with  the  tmral  attributes. 
They  are  produi^ve,  he  fays,  of  much  rnif- 
chief,  by  ^ingiiig  in  embarraifed  queflioi^ 
into  Religion. 

**  As  th^  [the  Divines]  modeled  God's 

"  government  on  a  human  plan,  fo  they 

•*  conceived  his  pcffcitions/  moral  as  well 

"  phyfical 
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"  phyfical,  by  human  ideas  ^-  Thus  God 
•'  was  faid  to  be  the  first  good  :  but 
"  then  die  general  notion  or  abftraft  idei 
«  of  this  good  Was  not  only  taken  from 
"  human  goodnefs,  but  was  confidered  too 
"with  little  or  no  other  relation  than  to 
**  man  —  A  queftion  arofe  therefore  on 
"  thefe  hypothefes.  How  couU  evil  come  into 
"  affiem  ofwhieh.Godwas  tte  Jutbor  t  — 
"  this  queftion  made  a  further  hypothefis 
"  neceflary  i  another  firft  God,  another 
"  coeternal  and  coequal  principle  was  in- 
••  troduced  to  folvc  it ;  ajirft  caufe  of  all 
"  evil,  as  the  other  was  {/"  aU good^iil-" 

The  falfe  reptefentation  of  this  fafl  I 
referve  for  another  occafion :  the  falfe  infer- 
ence from  it  is  what  I  now  propofe  to  ex- 
amine. 

His  Lordfliip  fuppofcs,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  God's  moral  attriiutes  gave  birth  to 
an  infolvable  queftion  concerning  tie  origin 
of  evil:  And  that  this  occafioned  the  in- 
vention of  the  mifchievous  hypothefis  of 
the  two  principles.  Who  would  have  fuf- 
pefted  that  fo  much  evil  could  have  come 
from  the  first  Good  I    Yet  fo  it  was. 


[i8]  Vol.  iv.  p.  88.  ■ 


And 
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And  therefore  the  idea  of  fuch  a  good 
muft  befalfe,  or,  at  leaft,  very  hurtful. 
•  1.  As  to  the  tiril,  if  his  Lordihip's 
inference  he  right,  it  will  help  to  de- 
prive us  of  all  ufeful  knowledge ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  great  principlcj  either  in  fhyfic$, 
or  in  natural  'theology,  which,  if  we  be 
not  on  our  guard  and  wife  enough  to  ftop 
at  the  extent  of  our  ideas^  wilt  not  lead  us 
into  inextricable  difficulties. 

Take  an  indance  in  one  that  arifes  out  of 
both  thefe  fciences,  —  'The  agreement  be~ 
tweenfree-'will  and  prefcience.  I  the  rather 
chufe  this  inftance,  as  his  Lordfliip  has 
pretended  to  unty  a  knot,  which  hath 
io  long  kept  the  learned  World  intan- 
glcd  ;  arid  as  one  of  the  principal  defigns 
of  this  VIEW  is  to  illullrate  his  Lordfhip's 
great  talents.  "  Our  ideas  (fays  he)  of  di- 
"  vine  intelligence  and  wifdom  may  be 
"neither  fantajiical  nor  falfe^  and  yet 
"  God's  MANNER  of  knowlng  may  be  fo 
"  different  from  ours,  that  fore-knowledge, 
*'  as  we  call  it  improperly  in  him,  may  be 
"  coniiftent  with  the  contingency  of  events; 
"  altho'  that  which  wc  call  properly  fore- 
*'  knowledge /"«  ourfehes,  bcnotfo  [19]." 

[19]  Volv.p.  525., 

L  I  have 
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I  hare  two  or  three  remarks  to  make  on 
thefe  words.  The  firft  is,  that,  by  the  very 
torn  of  the  phrafe  —  may  be  neither  — 
and  yet  *—  he  appears  confcious  of  his 
own  prevarication.  Out  ideas  of  God's 
goodnefi  ziidju/iice  he  makes  fattta/iical  and 
falfey  on  account  of  difficulties  arifing  from 
them:  yet  God's  natural  attributes,  hi» 
intettigence  and  noifdomt  may^  he  fays,  he 
neither  fantaftical  norfalfe^  tho'  a  difficulty 
as  great  arifes  from  them;  namely,  the 
apparent  difcordancy  between  free-will  and 
prefcience. 

My  fecond  remark  is,  that  his  folution 
of  this  difficulty  is  more  fantafiic  than 
the  wildcft  chimera  of  School-mctaphyfics. 
Common-fenfe  informs  us,  that  the  diffi- 
culty, in  reconciling  God's  prefcience  to 
tnan's  free-willf  does  not  arife  from  our 
ignorance  in  God's  manner  of  knowing, 

but  from  his  ACTUAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

My  third  remark  is,  that  his  Lordfliip, 
who  is  here  fo  penetrating,  that  he  can 
eafily  reconcile  prefcience  and  free-wll;  is, 
in  another  place,  fo  cloudy,  that  he  can- 
not fee  how  an  equal  providence  and  free 
agemy  may  ftand  together. 

My 
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My  laft  remark,  is,  and  it  rifes  out  of  the 
foregoing,  that  where  Religion  is  not  con* 
cerned,  his  Lordihip  fees  no  diiHculties  in 
any  part  of  the  fyftem  of  Creation,:  but  u 
foon  as  ever  Religion  appears,  then  diffi- 
culties ilart  up  by  dozens. 

Take  now  another  inftance  from  the 
cafe  in  hand.  Our  ideas  of  God's  moral 
attributes^  he  fays,  muft  needs  be  falfc, 
bccaufe  the  conceiving  of  them  by  human 
goodnefs  andjuAice  leads  to  the  qucftion  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  confidered  morally.  Well. 
And  docs  not  the  conceiving  of  God's 
phy^cal  attributes  by  human  wifdom  and 
power  lead  to  the  queftion  of  the  origin  of 
evil  confidered  naturally  ?  Yet  our  ideas  of 
.  the  phyfical  attributes  are  ntxihtt  falfe  nor 
fantafiical.  But  to  this,  his  Lordihip  re- 
plies. Evil,  confidered  naturally^  is  not 
real,  but  apparent  only.  Why  fo?  Be- 
caufe  it  contributes  to  the  greater  good  of 
the  whole.  May  not  the  fame  thing  be 
faid  of  Evil,  confidered  morally  ?  Nay, 
hath  it  not  been  aftually  faid,  and  proved 
too,  on  the  fame  principles  ?  It  follows 
then,  that  they  are  either  both  real^  or 
hothfantaftic. 

L  z  But 
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But    prefumptuous    man     knows   not 
when  to  ftop.     He  would  penetrate  even 
to  the  Arcana  of  the  Godhead. 
<  For  Fools  rufli  in  where  Angelsfear  to  tread. 

And  this  impious  humour  gave  birth  to 
the  abfurd  hypothelis  of  two  princi- 
ples. But  is  the  folly  to  be  charged^ 
upon  our  idea  of  the  faorai  attributes? 
Ridiculous !  We  fee  it's  caufe  is  in  vanity 
and  felf-conceit :  paflions  that  operate 
alike  on  all  principles. 

2.  As  to  his  Lordfliip's  fecond  inference, 
that  ibis  idea  is  at  leaft  produAive  of  much 
mifrbief;  fo  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  none  at  all ;  Let  me  obfervc,  that  the 
very.idea  of  God's  exiftencc  is  alike  pro- 
ductive of  mifchicf,  even  all  the  mifchiefs 
of  fuperftition.  Is  it  therefore  better  to  be 
without  a  God  ?  Who,  befidcs  his  Lord- 
fliip,  would  fay  fo  [20].  Why  then 
Ihould  we  think  it  better  to  be  without 
the  idea  of  the  moral  attributes^  even  tho* 
the  evils  it  produced  were  necejfary  ?  But 

[20]  He  indeed  fays  he  had  rather  be  an  Athelft 
than  acknowledge  the  Chrt/iian  Thsohgj ;  and  we  may 
believe  him.    See  Vol.  iv.  p.  34.. 

that 
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that  is  not  the  cafe.  They  are  ce/wu/ only : 
the  iiTue  of  pride  and  prefamption ;  which 
this  idea  does  not  at  all  influence. 

However,  thefc  moral  attributes^  if  not 
hurtful,  are  useless  ;  and  this  is  his  next 
cavil.  "  Infinite  wifdom  and  power  (fays 
his  Lordlhip)  "  have  made  things  as  they 
"  are :  how  goodnefi  and  jufiiee  required 
"  they  ihould  be  made  is  neither  coram 
"  judice,  nor  to  any  rational  purpofe  to  in- 
"  quire  [i]."  Toinqvurehow  ih&tmiverfe 
of  things  Jhould  be  made^  ferves  indeed  no 
reafonable  purpofe.  But  to  inquire  con- 
cerning our  own  ftate  and  condition,  is 
either  coram  judice,  or  we  were  fent  into 
the  world  to  ftare  about  us,  and  to  judge 
of  nothing.  His  Lordlhip's  fophiftry 
ieems  to  confound  two  things  that  com- 
mon fcnfc  has  always  diftinguifhedj  our 
own  bufnefs  from  other  men's.  When  the 
King  holds  a  bed  of  juftice,  'tis  not  for 
every  Particular  to  inquire  into  all  his  mea- 
fiires :  But  every  Particular  who  is  fum- 
moned  to  attend  the  Court,  is  much  con- 
cerned to  know  how  he  himfelf  fliall  be 
4ealt  with.  His  Lordfhip  indeed,  is 
ready  to  fay.  We  are  not  fummoncdj 
[1]  Vol.  V,  p.  363. 

L  3  that 
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that  is,  we  arc  not  accountable  creatures. 
But  this  is  begging  the  queftion. 

At  length,  he  ends  jufl  where  he  fet  out, 
Thatwehave  no  ideas  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes.  "  Upon  the  whole  matter  we  may 
**  conclude  fafely  from  error,  and  in  direft 
"  cppofition  to  Clarke,  that  getdnefs  and 
*•  ju^ice  in  God  cannot  be  conceived,  without 
•'*  masifeft  prefumption  and  impiety,  to  be  the 
"  Jame  as  in  the  ideas  we  frame  of  thefe 
*'  perfeBions  -when  •we  confer  ibem  in  men^ 
*'  or  "when  nae  reafon  about  them  abJlraSiedfy 
*'  in  themfihesi  but  that  in  the  fupremc 
"  Governor  of  the  World  they  are  Tome* 
*-*  thing  TRANSCENDENT,  and  of  which  wc 
"  cannot  inake  any  true  judgment,  nor  ar- 
**  gue  with  any  certainty  about  them  [2]." 
And  in  this  his  Lordship  tells  m  he  is  jufti. 
fied  by  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  Dr. 
Barrow.  ^Jteje  two  great  Divines  (iays 
he)  are  on  my  Jide  [3].  Who  would  have 
thought  of  two  fuch  honourable  Supporters 
for  his  Lordihip's  Atchievements  ?  One 
thing  I  have  obferved,  which  might  occa- 
fion  fome  fpeculation  j  A  ftrange  propcnfi- 
ty  in  Free-thinkers  to  miftake  their  enemies 
for  their  ftiends }  and,  which  is  more  to  be 
£»}  Vol.  V,  p.  359,  [3]  Vol.  V.  p.  362, 

I  lamented. 
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Samehted,  as  ilrange  a  propenfity  in  thp 
Clergy  to  miftake  their  friends  for  their 
enemies.  The  turn  is  odd  enough  on  both 
fides :  and,  at  firil  view,  appears  a  little 
myflerJous ;  when,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
no  more  in  it  than  this,  — Free-thinkers 
have  employed  this  trick  to  enflame  the 
Clergy's  jeidoufy :  and  the  Clergy  have 
unhappily  fallen  into  the  faare. 

But  after  -what  has  pafied,  who  would 
exped  that  the  katber-dreffing  Pontiff',  of 
all  men,  Ihould  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  fupport  the  frji  Pkihfopby  !  What  has 
St.  Paul  done  at  kit,  to  deferve  fo  much 
honour  ?  Why,  in  anfwer  to  the  objections 
againft  God's  difpenfations  In  the  religious 
World,  the  Apoftle  refers  us  "  for  entire 
*'  fatisfaflion  to  the  ina»npreheniible  wif- 
*•  dom  of  God,  who  frequently,  in  the 
■•'  courfe  of  his  providence,  ordereth  things 
-**  in  methods  tranfcending  our  abilities  to 
f*  difcover  or  trace  [4]." 

This  folution,  which  is  here  extolled 
for  it's  great  modejiy,  is  quoted  in  another 
place  for  it's  greater  impudence  [5].  It 
may  be  one  or  the  other,  juft  as  his  Lord- 
ihip  is  in  humour ;  who,  notwithflanding 

[4]  Vol.  V.  p.  360.  [j]  Vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

L  4  his 
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his  long  ftudy  of  Locke,  feems  totally  to 
have  loft  all  ideas  of  moral  modes.  How 
otherwife  was  it  poffible,  after  ■  having, 
treated  all  Mankind  in  the  manner  you 
have  feen  in  rr\y Jirjl  Letter,  and  will  further " 
fee  in  my  third,  he  ftiould  gravely  tell  his 
Friend,  "  That  few  men,  he  believes, 
*'  have  CONSULTED  others  both  living  and 
"  the  deadj  with  less  presumption,  and 

*'  in   a    GREATER    SPIRIT    OF     DOCILITV, 

*'  than  he  has.  done  [6].".  I  fometimes 
thought  a  word  wrong  printed;-  and  that 
for,  confulted  we  Ihould  read,  infuked-y 
for  in  a  great  man,  there  is  no  prefumptiont 
whatever  meannefs  there  may  be,  in  infult^ 
itig  his  inferiors.  And  as  for  his  docility 
in  doing  it,  that  will  hardly  be  difputed; 
there  being  no  Author,  whom  he  has  in- 
fulted  moft,  but  from  whom  he  has  con- 
defcended  to  ileal  more :  of  which,  (for 
want  of  a  better  at  hand)  I  might  give  an 
inftancc  m  the  perfon  and  writings  of  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

But  St.  Paul  fays,  wf  mu/i  have  recourfe 
to  the  incomfrehenjible  wifdom  of  God.  In 
good  time.     But  how  does  this  prove  thatj 

[6J  IntrtduSory  Littir  ta  Mr.  Pc^i,   Vol  iii.  p. 

ia 
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in  Paul's  opinion,  we  have  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes  ?  Unlefs  the  quality 
of  an  Agent,  and  his  aStiorit  be  one  and 
the  fame  thing.  You,  Sir,  have  an  ade- 
quate conception,  I  am  fure,  of  our  graci- 
ous Monarch's ^Wm^  and y^/Vf;  but  you 
have  a  very  imperfedl  comprehenfion  of 
ieveral  of  his  State- meafures.  I  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  illuftrate  my  rcafoning 
on  divine  matters  from  examples  in  human 
Rulers.  This  is  a  ticklilh  point.  And 
therefore  I  have  been  very  careful  that 
thofe  regal  iQc%  by  which  1  would  illuftrate 
the  divine,  be  not  fuch  as  proceed  from 
the  weaknefs  and  imperfedions  of  huma- 
nity. If  they  be,  the  inftance  is  imperti- 
nent, and  wide  of  the  purpofe.  This  was 
the  more  carefully  to  be  obfcrved,  becaufc 
writers  have  carried  thefe  illuftrations  into 
much  abufe.  And  no  body  more  than 
this  Noble  Lord ;  of  whom  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed  that,  with  all  his  negligence 
in  writing,  he  has  not  omitted  any  one 
fpecies  of  falfe  rcafoning. 

To  proceed.  Dr.  Barrow,  I  prefume, 
will  ftand  his  Lordfhip  in  no  better  ftead 
than  St.  Paul.  "  As  the  dealings  of  every 
*'  wife  man  (fays  the  Doftor)  are  fome- 
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**  times  founded  upon  maxims,  and  admit 
"  juftifications  not  obvious  or  penetrable  by 
"  vulgar  conceit,  fo  may  God  aft  accord- 
*'  ing  to  rules  of  wifdom  and  juftice,  which 
"  it  may  be  quite  impoflible  by  our  facul- 
•*  ties  to  apprehend,  or  with  our  means  to 
*'  defcry.  As  there  arc  natural  modes  of 
*'  Being  and  operation,  fo  there  may  be  pru- 
"  dentiai  and  moral  modes  of  proceeding, 
*'  far  above  our  reach,  peculiar  objeds  of 
•*  divine  wifdom  not  to  be  underftood  by 
'*  any  creature,  cfpccially  by  creatures  who 
"  ftand  in  the  ioweft  forrtj  of 'intelligence ; 
*'  one  remove  from  beads.  In  fine,  thofe 
"  rules  of  equity  and  experience  which  we 
**  in  our  tranfaftions  with  one  another  do 
*'  ufc,  if  they  be  applied  to  the  dealings  of 
"  God  will  be  found  very  incongruous  or 
'*  deficient,  the  cafe  being  vailly  altered 
*'  from  that  infinite  difliance  in  nature  and 
"  ftate  between  God  and  us,  and  from 
**  the  immenfe  difference  which  his  rela- 
■•  tions  towards  us  have  frcwn  our  relations 
*'  to  one  another  [7]." 

What  now  has  all  this,  which  relates 
only  to  the  incomprebenfible  nature  of  God's 
frovidencey  to  do  with  our  inadequate  ideas 
ill  Vol.  V.  p.  361,  a. 
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tf  bis  moral  attributes?  At  leaft,  if  his 
Lordfbip  will  ccHitend,  that  the  man  who 
thinks  God's  providence  sncomprthef^ble^ 
mull  needs  think  our  ideas  of  his  moral 
attributes  inadequate  \  he  niuft  go  a  ilep 
furthers  andconfefs,  that  Piwrow fuppofed 
our  ideas  of  the  natural  attributes  to  be  in- 
adequate likewife ;  for  he  puts  both  on  the 
&me  footing.  ^  there  are  natural  modes 
»f  Being  and  operation,  (fays  the  Do(Sor) 
fo  there  may  be  prudential  and  moral  modes 
^  proceeding  Jar  above  cur  reach.  But  as 
this  would  be  going  too  far,  farther  than 
thsfrji  Philofopby  will  albw  of,  X  fuppofe 
he  would  be  content  to  admit  this  quotation 
ftom  Barrow  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpoie.  . 
At  laft,  and  when  you  would  leaft  ex- 
ped  it,  Common-fenfe  and  Common- 
ieotiments  return.  And  God's  moral  at- 
tributeSt  after  much  ado,  are  allowed  to  be 
in  Nature.  "  Where  Religions  (fays  his 
"  Lordlhip)  which  pretend  to  be  revealed, 
"  prevail,  a  new  charafler  of  God's  g<X)d' 
**  nefs  arifcs  —  an  ar/ySWc/ goodnefs  which 
*'  ftands  often  in  the  place  of  the  natu- 
*•  RAL  [8]."  And  this,  after  having  fo 
ok^n  told  us  that  we  have  no  adequate 
f8]  Vol.v.p,  431. 
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idea  of  God's  goodnefs  by  nature.  It 
comes  fcantily  indeed  ;  and,  in  every  fenfe, 
a  pqfieriori :  However,  it  comes,  and  dc- 
ferves  to  be  welcomed,  "  All  the  know- 
"  ledge  (fays  he)  that  God  has  given  us  the 
"  means  to  acquire,  and  therefore  all  he 
**  defigned  we  ihould  have  of  his  phyfical 
"  and  MORAL  nature  and  attributes,  is 
"  derived  from   his  -worksy  and  from  the 

**  TENOUR     OF     THAT     PROVIDENCE     by 

"  which  he  governs  them  [9]." 

You  will  obferve  the  words  —  the  Unow 
of  that  providence  —  I  have  detCfSled  the 
fophiftry  of  them  in  my  previous  obferva- 
tion,  at  the  entrance  on  the  argument, 
where  I  have  ftated  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  Go^s  -works.  I  bid  you  obferve 
them  now,  to  judge  of  the  following  cli- 
max, if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  walk  down 
fiairs.  *'  The  wifdom  is  not  fo  often  dif- 
'*  cernible  by  us  [in  God's  works]  as  the 
* '  power  of  God,  nor  the  goodnefs  as  the 
**  wildom  [10]," 

As  cautious  as  his  Lordfliip  is  here,  in 
the  flender  allowance  of  God's  mor*;/  attri- 
butes from  his  works,  yet  even  this  is  a  flat 
contradii£tion  to  what  his  Syftem  has  oblig- 

[9]  Vol.  V.  p.  523,  4.  [10]  Vol.  V.  p.  335. 
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ed  him  over  and  over  to  affirm  ;  as  particu- 
larly in  the  following  words — Of  divine 
goodnefs  and  divine juftice  {fays  his  Lordlhip 
in  the  perfon  of  Anaxagoras)  lam  unable  to 
frame  any  adequate  notions  [  1 1  ]»  Jrom  God's 
works. 

But,  he  is  more  free  of  his  conceffions 
in  another  place ;  tho'  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary falvo. 

"  By  natural  Theology  (fays  his  Lord- 
"  fliip)  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  and 
"  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of 
"  God,  which  he  has  manifelled  to  us  in 
"  fome  degree  or  other  in  every  part,  even 
'*  the  moft  minute,  of  his  Creation.     By 

*'  THAT  TOO,  WE  ARE  TAUGHT  TO 
"  ASCRIBE  GOODNESS  AND  JUSTICE  TO 
"  HIM,  WHETHER  HE  INTENDED  WE 
"  SHOULD      SO    ASCRIBE    THEM,     that    is, 

"  whether  either  his  works,  or  the  dif- 
"  penfations  of  his  providence  do  as  ne- 
'*  cejfarily  communicate  thefe  notions  to 
"  our  minds,  asthofe  of  wifdom  and  pow- 
"  er  are  communicated  to  us,  in  the  whole 
**  extent  of  both  [12]." 

Truly,  an  obfervatlon  ariling  from  the 

very  depths  of  the  Jirjl  Pbilofophy.     And 

[iij  Vol.  iv.  p.  116, 17.        [\z\  Vol.v.  p.  527, 
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we  team  this  by  ic,  that  his  Lordlhip  has  a 
reiy  ilrong  inclination,  that  God  ihould 
hvfc  ntither  goo^nefs  nor  Ja^ce ;  fo  far  as 
they  carry  with  them  any  disposition  to 
reward  otpumjh.  For  as  to  the  Atteibutes 
tbemfehes,  diverted  of  their  con  fequenccsj 
and  undifturbed  by  our  impious  imita- 
tien  [13],  he  has  little  or  no  qiiarrel  with 
them.  This  may  ferve  us  for  a  Key,  to 
decyj^er  this  portoitous  iBnigma>  1'hae 
God  may  teach  us  by  bis  •works  that  he  is 
good  and  juftj  and  yet  never  intend  that 
VK  Jbould  learn.  His  Lordfhip  has, 
indeed,  taught  us  many  things,  which 
he  certainly  never  intended  wc  (hould 
learn.  But  to  make  God  do  the  fame,  is 
drawing  an  im^e  of  the  Deity  from  his 
own  likeneis,  the  very  fault  he  fo  cenfures 
in  Divines.  But  if  God  mull  needs  be  re- 
piefented  either  after  Them,  or  after  his 
Lordihip  i  I  fhould  chufe  to  have  the  Cler- 
gy's God,  tho'  made  out  of  no  better  ftuff 
than  ARTIFICIAL  THEOLOGy,  becaufe 
that  gives  him  goodnefs  and  juJHce ;  rather 
than  his  Lordlhip's  God  which  has  neither } 
altho*  compofed  of  the  more  refined  mate- 

[13]  Our  ehUgatUh  to  imitate  Ged  is  afalfe  and  fro- 
fant  Daffrine.    Vol.  v.  p.  65. 
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rials  of  the  first  Philosophy.  In  the 
mean  tiaie>  I  will  not  deny  but  He  may 
be  right  in  what  he  lays,  That  men  con- 
ceive of  the  Dei^,  more  bumeno  %  and  that 
his  LordQiip's  God  and  the  Clergy's  God, 
are  equally  faithful  copies  of  themfelvea. 

But  tho*  he  affirms  here,  that  the  Con- 
{titation  of  things  may  be  fo  framed  aa  to 
Uacb  us  to  afcribe  goodnefs  and  juiUce  to 
God,  without  his  intending  we  ihould  fo 
afcribe  them  >  yet,  in  another  place,  quoted 
once  already,  he  makes  this  very  Conftitu- 
tion  of  things  ^proofih^t  God  did  intejid'it. 
**  It  is  fufficient  to  eflablilh  our  mord  obli- 
'*  gations,  that  we  confider  them  relatively 
"  to  our  own  fyAem.  From  thence  th^ 
*'  arife ;    and  since  they  Xrise  from 

*'  THENCE,     IT    MUST    BE    THE  WILL    OF 

"  THAT  Being  who  made  the  fyftemthat 
*'  we  Ihould  obfcrvc  and    prafliife  them 

However  he  gives  a  reafon  for  his  doubt^ 
whether  God  intended  wejkouid  learn  what 
his  WORKS  teach  us.  It  is  becaufe  he 
doubts  whether  the  ideas  of  goodnefs  and 
juftice  follow  as  nece£arily  from  bis  works^ 
and  the  dispensations  of  his  frovi- 
[13]  Vol.  V.  p.  452. 
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DEif  CE  a  bis  pcwer  and  taifdam  do.     Allow 
him  now,  his  yfcW  doubt  j  the' it  ftand 
on  nothing  but  his  Mastek  sophism  ;  yet 
it&firft  will  be  lUU  without  foundation. 

If  God  teaches,  whether  it  be  done 
clearly  or  obfcurely,  he  certainly  tntendedto 
teach.  And  what  we  get  by  the  appear- 
ances, is  real  knowledge,  upon  his  Lord- 
fliip's  own  principles.  For  if  truth  be,  as 
he  affures  us  it  is,  of  fo  precarious  a  nature 
as  to  take  it's  Being  from  our  own  fyftem, 
it  muft  be  real  as  far  as  it  appears.  "  Our 
"  knowledge  (fays  this  great  Philofopher) 
**  is  fo  dependent  on  our  own  fyftem,  that 
*'  a  great  part  of  it  would  not  be  knowledge 
"  perhaps,  but  error  in  any  other  [14]-" 

It  is  thus  he  involves  himfelf  in  perpetual 
contradiaions :  Bat  it  is  always  thus,  when 
men  difptae  (for  klieve  they  cannot  [15]) 
againft  common  notices,  and  the  moll 
obvious  truths ;  [nch  as  liierty  of  will ;  the 
certainty  of  knowledge ;  and  this,  which,  I 
reckon,  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  us  as  forcibly 

[i4]Vol.iii.  p.  356- 

[15]  Hear  what  he  himfelf  fays  of  FREE-WILL. 
^he  frit-wiU  of  man  no  oni  can  deny  he  has,  withaut 
LYING,  or  rmunc'mg  his  intuitive  inawlcd^e.  Vol.  v. 
p.  406. 
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as  either,  the  moral  attributes  of 
THE  Deity. 

But  the  game  is  .  now  on  foot.  Let  us 
follow  clofely.  We  have  unravelled  him 
through  all  his  turnings;  and  we  may 
foon  expert  to  fee  him  take  ihelter  in  the 
thick  cover  of  God's  incomprehenlible 
Nature;  and  rather  than  allow,  in  good 
eameft,  the  mora/  attributei  of  the  Deity, 
ready  to  rcfdve  all  his  Attributes,  both 
natural  and  moral,  into  one  indefinite 
perfection. 

But  foft.  Not  yet.  We  muft  come  to 
it  by  degrees,  and  regular  advances.  Fir(^ 
the  moral  attribuies  are  to  be  refohed  into 
the  natural. 

— '  "  If  they  [the  natural  and  moral  at- 
tributes] "  may  be  confidered  fcparately,  as 
"  we  are  apt  to  confider  them  ;  and  if  the 
**  LATTER  and  every  thing  we  afcribe  to 
"  thefe,  are  not  to  be  resolved  rather  into 
"  the  former;  into  his  infinite  intelligence, 
"  wifdom,  and  power  [i6]."  It  is  yet, 
we  lee,  but  a  queftion;  and  that  only, 
whether  the  moral  attributes  arc  not  to  be 
refolved  into  the  natural.  In  the  next  paf- 
fage  it  is  detcrnuned.  "  I  think  (and 
•  ['^]  Vol.  V.  p.  523, 4. 
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what  he  thinks,  he  holds  it  reafonable  stll 
the  world  (hould  think  too)  "  that  the  wo- 
"  ral  attributes  of  the  fupreme  Being  are 
*"  abforhed  in  his  wifdom ;  that  we  fliould 
**  confider  them  only  as  different  modSficati- 
'•  ons  of  this  ^i&^i?/ attribute  [17]." 

We  are  not  yet  near  the  top.  However, 
before  we  go  higher,  let  us  fet  together 
his  inconGflencies  as  they  appear  in  this  11- 
tuation  Sometimes  the  ideas  ofdi-vine  mf- 
dom  are  better  determined  thanthoje  of  divine 
goodnefs  [  1 8].  Sometimes  we  have  no  ideas 
at  allof  divine  goodnefs  [19].  And  fome- 
times  again,  as  in  the  place  before  us,  the 
divine  goodnefs  is  the  fame  as  •wifdom,  and 
therefore,  doubtlefs,  the  idea  "of  it  as  well 
determined.  Now,  of  aH  thefe  ailertions, 
which  will  his  LordOiip  Aick  by?  Which, 
do  you  afk  ?  By  none  of  them  longer  than 
they  will  ftick  by  himj  and  ftraggling, 
lindifciplined  Principles,  picked  up  at  ad- 
ventures, are  not  apt  to  ftick  long  by  any 
■fide.  As  foon  as  they  begin  to  incline  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  has  done  with 
them.-^  Come,  if  you  will  have  the  fecret, 
take  Ft.     The  attributes  are  mere  names, 

fi  7]  Vo!.  V.  p.  335.      [18]  Vd.  y.  p.  341,  526. 
[19]  Vol.  iv.  p.  116,  17. 

and 
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and  there  is  an  end  of  them.  All  that 
really  remains  is  one  undefined  eternal 
Reason:  And  fothe  Farce  concludes. 

*'  The  moral  attributes  (fays  he) 
*'  are  barely  names  that  we  give  to  Various 
*'  manifeftations  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of 
"  Qntfimpk  unconipounded being  [20]." 

"  Of  divine  goodnefs  and  divine  juftice 
"  I  am  linable  to  fraiiie  any  adequate  no- 
"  tions;  and  inftead  of  conceiving  fuch 
"  diftind:  moral  attributes  in  the  fupreme 
**  Being,  "we  ought,  perhaps^  to  conceive  no- 
*•  thing  more  than  this,  that  there  are 
'"  various  applications  of  one  eter- 
"  nal  reason,  which  it  becomes  us 
"  little  to  analyze.  into  attri- 

"  BUTES  [l]." 

To  this  miferable  refuge  is  his  Lordfliip 
reduced,  to  avoid  Divine  justice.  But 
why,  you  fay,  did  he  not  fpcak  out  at  firft, 
and  end  his  quarrel  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes at  once  ?  Your  humble  fervant,  for 
that.  Barefaced  Naturalism  has  not 
Jiich  charms  as  to  make  her  received 
.  wherever,  and  whenever,  ihe  comes. 
There  is  need  of  much  preparation,  and 
-more  difguife,  before  you  can  get  her  ad- 
[20]  Vol.  v.p.  453.  [1]  Vol  iv.  p.  117- 
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imicted  even  to  what  is  called  good  company. 
But  now,  he  has  refolved  to  fpeak  out> 
Why,  you  afk,  docs  it  yet  feem  to  ftick 
in  the  pafiage?  And  when  his  premiffcs 
are  general  againft  ali  attributes,  his  con- 
(ju'^on  is  particular  againfl  the  moralt 
Not  without  caufc,  I  aflurc  yon.  He  had 
need  of  the  natural  attributes,  to  fct  up 
flgainft  the  moral:  and  therefore  had  him- 
&lf  at^ally  anafysied  this  eternal  reajon  into 
the  fpecific  attributes  of  vsijhm  and  pcwer. 
But  when  he  faw  his  adverfaries  might,  by 
the  fame  way,  analyze  it  into  goednefi  and 
jujiice,  He  then  thought  fit  to  pick  a  quar- 
i<el  with  hie  own  method  :  but  it  was  to  be 
^one  obliquely.  And  hence  arifes  his 
embarrafs  and  tergiverfation.  He  would 
willingly,  if  his  Reader  be  fo  [leafed, 
«ialyze  the  eternal  reafon  into  wi/dom  and 
■fewer :  but  there  he  would  l^op :  and 
leave  the  otlier  fide  of  the  eternal  reafon^ 
Unanalyzed :  and  if  goodnefi  and  ju/lice 
ihould  chance  to  iUrt  out,  ho  has  a  trick 
to  refehe  and  ahferb  them  into  wildom 
■and  power,  as  only  different  modtjicationsof 
the  phjfical  attributes.  But  if  this  revolts 
-his  Readers,  and  they  exped:  equal  me> 
fure;  theUf  rather  than  give  them  back 
,    the 
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^t^codnefi  in^jujlice  he  has  been  at  all 
this  pains  to  afcriBe,  he  will  throw  wifdem 
and  power  after  them,  and  refohe  all  into 

the  ONB  ETERNAL  SEASON. 

Bafhful  Naturalism  has  now  thrown 
afide  her  laft  aod  thinneft  vail :  and  is 
ready,  we  fee,  to  facedown  her  Rival; 
whom  till  now  ihe  was  content  to  counter^ 
fcit.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  rcprels 
this  laA  effort  of  her  infolence  by  another 
paifage  from  the  Seriaens  quoted  once  or 
twice  already- 

—  "  We  have  been  told,  and  with  airs  of 
*'  fuperior  knowledge,  that  thefe  pretend- 
*'  ed  attributes,  as  they  are  commonly 
"  fpeciiied,  and  diftioguifhed  into  natural 
"  and  moral,  are  a  mere  human  fidion; 
^'  invented,  by  aid  of  analogy  from  the 
^*  a£tions>  pafHoDS,  and  qualities  obiervable 
' "  in  man :  and  that  the  iimple  nature  of 
"  Deity  is  one  uniform  perfeftion  -,  of 
-**  which.  Infinity  being  the  bafe,  we  can 
'  "  have  no  diHindt  idea  or  conception. 

"  To  this  it  will -be  fufficient  to  reply, 
"  that  it  is  indeed  true,  that  thefe  fpecific 
"  attributes,  from  which  we  deduce  aU 
*'  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  will  of 
*•  God,  arc  formed  on  analogy,  and  bear 
M  3  "  rcliitipo 
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'*  relation  to  ourfelves.  But  then  we  fay 
*'  fuch  attributes  are  pot,  on  that  account, 
'*  the  lefs  real  or  effential.  The  light  of 
"  the  Sun  is  not,  in  the  orb  itfelf,  what 
"  we  fee  it  in  the  Rainbow.  There 
"  it  is  one  candid,  uniform,  perfect  blaze 
*'  of  glory :  here,  we  feparate  it's  Perfec- 
*'  tion  in  the  various  attributes  of  red,  yel- 
"  low,  blue,  purple  and  what  elfe  the  fubtle 
"  optician  fo  nicely  diftinguifiies.  But  ftill 
*'  the  Jblar  light  is  not  lefs  real  in  the  Rain- 
*'  bow,  where  it's  rays  become  thus  un- 
*'  twlfted,  and  each  differing  thread  dif- 
*'  tiniftly  feen  in  its  effeft,  than  while  they 
"  remained  united  and  incorporated  with 
"  one  another  in  the  Sun.  Juft  fo  it  fs 
*'  with  the  divine  Nature:  it  is  one  fimple 
"  undividual  Perfeiflion  in  the  Godhead 
**  himfelf :  but  when  refradled  and  divari- 
*'  cated,  in  palTing  through  the  medium  of 
*'  the  human  mind,  it  becomes  power, 
*'juftice,  mercy;  which  are  all  feparately 
"  and  ADEtiUATELY  rcprefcntcd  to  the 
"  underftanding  [2]." 

But,    that  his  Lordftiip  fo  frequently 
difcards   his  own  principles,  1  fhould  be 

[j]  The  principles  0/  natural  and  reveakd  Religion,  in 
e  (BHrficfSermms  at  Lincoln^  Inn-y    Vol.  i.  p.  5;?,  58. 
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in  hopes  he  would  fubmit  to  this  -illuftra- 
tion,  fince  he'  owns  that  we  see  THg 

DEITY    IN    A   REFLECTED,    NOT  IN  A  DI- 
RECT LIGHT  [3]. 

It  is  a  true  light  then  and  not  a  falfe 
one :  and  the  knowledge  it  conveys  is  real, 
not  fantajiic :  For  mirrors  do  not  nfe  to 
refled:  the  fpecies  of  the  mind's  vifions,  but 
fubftantial  things.  To  turn  us,  therefore, 
from  God's  attributes,  tho'  the  indireB, 
yet  the  wftll-defincd,  image  of  him,  bc- 
caufe  they  dlfcover  fomething  to  us  we 
may  not  like,  a  hell  and  a  future 
JUDGMENT  ;  to  tum  US,  I  fay,  to  the  un- 
defined eternal  reafon,.  is  doing  like  the 
french  Philofophers,  who,  when  they 
quarrelled  with  Newton's  Theory  of  light 
and  colours,  contrived  to  break  the  prtlm, 
by  which  it  was  demonftratcd. 

And  now,  Sir,  to  conclude  my  long  Let- 
ter. Who  is  there  that  deferves  the  name 
of  MAN,  and  will  not  own  that  they  are  the 
r^oRAL  ATTRIBUTES  of  the  Deity  which 
make  him  amiable;  juft  as  the  natural 
attributes  make  him  revered  and  adorable  ? 
What  is  his'  Lordfliip's  German-quarrel 
with  the  God  of  Moses  and  Paul,  but 
.[3]Vol.  V.  p.524. 

M  4  .that 
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that  they  have  made  him  unamiablg,  by 
rcprelenting  him  without  goodntjs  oxjujiicet 
Ithfir  God,  therefore,  he  cxjwefly  tells  usj 
Jhall  not  be  bis  God.  Well  then :  He  ha« 
Jus  God  to  make.  And  who  would  not 
eZpe£l  to  End  him,  when  made  by  fuch  a 
Workman  as  his  Lordfhip,  a  God  of  infi- 
nite goodnefs  and  juAice.  No  fuch  mat- 
ter :  Thefe  qualities  come  not  out  oi^  his 
Lordfliip's  hands,  nor  can  enter  into  iho 
compofition  of  his  God  :  They  are  barely 
HAMES  that  men  give  to  various  muni- 
fe^tftiom  of  the  injinitf  wifdom  of  eneJimpU 
imcomfounded  Being.  The-pretended  want 
of  them  in  the  God  of  the  Jews  afforded 
his  Lordfhip  a  commodious  cavil ;  for  he 
had  Religion  to  remove  out  of  his  way ; 
But  when  he  came  to  ereift:  Naturalism 
in  it's  ftead,  it  had  been  inconvenient  tg 
give  theqi  to  hi&  own  Idol- 

Honeft  Plutarch,  tho'  a  PrieiV,  was  as 
warm  an  enemy  to  Priest-craft  as  his 
Lordthip.  He  derives  all  the  evils  of 
Superftition  from  men's  not  acquiring  the 
id^  of  a  God  in&nitely  good  and  juft, 
Apd^  propofes  this  knowl^igfi  is  the  only 
care  for  it.  This  is  cpnfiftent.  But  what 
Vould  the  ancient  world  have  thought  of 
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^ir  Philofbpher,  'bad  bb  remody,  after 
hunting  for  it  throagh  a  hundred  volumes, 
been  a  God  without  any  goodncfs  and 
juftice  at  all. 

Nature  tells  U6j  that  the  thing  moft 
deiirable  ia  the  knowledge  of  a  God 
whofe  goodnefs  and  juflice  gives  to  every 
inan  according  to  his  works.  \ 

■  His  LordshIp  telU  us,  that  Reason  or 
HATURAL  Religion  difcovers  to  us  no 
fuch  God. 

Now,  if  both  fpeak  truth.  How  much 
are  we  indebted  to  RsvEt  ation  !  Which, 
when  natural  Reh'gim  ftuh  bs,  brings  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  God  iniiDitely  good 
and  juft ;  and  gives  us  an  adequate  idea  of 
thofe  attributes  1  And  this,  by  his  Lord- 
fhip's  own  cMifeffion.  —  driJHanityt  fays 
he,  stncowE^B  the /ove  of  God  to  man;  bis 
infinite  justice  and  goodness  [4]. 

Is  this  a  blefCng  to  be  reje^edi*  Hit 
Lordfhip  had  no  room  to  fay  fo,  fince  the 
difcovery  is  made  in  that  very  way,  in 
which,  upon  his  principles,  k  only  could 
be  made. 

He  pretends,  "  We  have  no  other  natural 

ffay  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  God  but 

[+]  Vol.  V.  p,  53». 
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from  hj>  works.  By  <bore,  hf  Jays,  we 
gain  the. idea  of  hhfbyfical  attributes;  3iid 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  )m.iBorks  which 
ieems  to  contradict  thefe  attributes,  'tis  only 
fteming.  For  as  men  advance  in  the 
knowledgeof  nature,  thofe  difficulties  va- 
niih.  It  is  not  ib,  he  fays,  with  regard 
to  the  moral  attributes.  .  There  are  fo  many 
phenomena  which  contradict  thefe,  and  oc- 
cafion  difficulties  never  to  be  cleared  up, 
that  they  hinder  us  from  acquiring  an  ade- 
fuate\6ciQi  t\K  moral  attributes." 

Now  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  for 
generally  his  Lordlhip's  affertions  are  fo 
extravagant,  that  they  .will  not  admit  3 
fuppofition  of  their  truth,  tho'  it  be  only 
for  argument's  fake,  What. does  it,eiFc<a 
but  thk,  additional  credit  to  Revelation  ?    ■ 

The  pby^al  difficulties  clear  up  as  we 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Nature,  and 
we  advance  in  proportion' to  our  diligence 
and  application.  But  the  moral  difficulties 
never  clear  up,  becaufe  they  rife  out  of  the 
Whole  Syfiem  0/  God's  moral  difpenfation  j 
which  is  involved  in  clouds  and  darknefs,  . 
impenetrable  to  (aortal  fight:  and  all  the 
application  of  human  wit  alone  will  never 
enable  us  to  draw  the  veil.  The  clear 
profpeil 
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profpeft  of  it  muft  come  from*  another 
quarter.  It  muft  come,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
from  the  Author  of  the  Difpenfation* 
Well;  R«)fA?;;£?»  hath  drawn  this  veil,  and 
thereby  removed  the  darjinefs  which  ob- 
■  flrudled  our  attaining  an  adc^ate  idea  of 
the  moral  attributes.  Shall  wc  yet  ftand 
out  ?  And  when  we  are  brought  hither 
upon  his  Lordftiip's  own  principles,  affu- 
redly  you  muft.  Beware  (fays  he)  of  a 
pretended  revelation.  Why  fo  ?  Becaufi 
(fays  he  again)  the  Religion  of  nature  is 
ferfeB  and  ahfolute^;  and  therefore  Revela-- 
tion  can  teach  nothing  but  what  Religion  bath 
already  taught  [^1.  Strange  I  Why,  Reve- 
lation leaches  the  moral  attributes;  which 
you,  my  Lord,  own,  natural  Religion  Aoe& 
not  teach  —  Here  the  dialogue  breaks  off  j 
and  leaves  us  in  a  riddle.  Will  you  have 
the  folutionf  It  is  ridiculous  enough; 
as  fuch  kind  of  tilings  generally  are.  But 
if  you  have  kept  your  good  humour  amidfl 
all  thcfe  provocations  of  impiety, ,  it  naay 
perhaps  make  you  fmile. 

I .  told  you  before,  that  his  Ijordfhip 
borrowed  all  his  reafoniog  againft  Revela- 
tion, from  fuch  as  Tindal,  Toland,  Col- 

f  5]  Vol.  V.  p.  544, 
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lins,  Chvbb,  and  Morgan.  This  folcmn 
argument  particularly^  of  the  pekfection 
OP  NATURAL  Relioiok,  and  the  fupcr- 
fedcd  ufe  of  Revelation,  he  delivers  to  us 
juft  as  he  found  it  in  Tindat. 

Now  Tindal,  who  held  that  natnral 
Religion  taught  both  the  moral  attributn 
and  a  future  fiati^  had  fome  pretence  for 
faying  that  ifwas  perfe0  andabfilute.  But 
for  his  Lordfhip  to  ^y  it  after  him,  who 
holds  that  naturaj  Religion  taught  neither 
me  nw  the  other,  (hews,  that  either  he 
places  a  very  implicit  feith  in  bis  Authcw, 
or  expeds  it  from  his  Reader. 

The  truth  is.  Lord  Bolingbroke  refu- 
(ed  no  arms  againil  Revelation.  So  when 
he  had  drained  his  Authors  of  their  Frin- 
ciplefr;  to  make  all  fure,  be  adds  others  of 
his  own.  Liitle  attentive  to  a  truth  of 
loQg  experience,  Th^  the  arguments  of 
infidelity,  which,  like  Cadmus's  Children 
■ef  braji,  fpring  from  the  old  dragon's  teeth, 
are  always  deftroying  one  anothec,  tho* 
aiming  at  a  common  Enemy.  Bufy  at  this 
blind  work  he  goes  on  pufhing  his  mailer 
Tlfidal's  confequeoces  at  a  ftrangc  rate. 
iff  revealed  Religion  teaches  taa-e  than  nO' 
■turai,  it  mujl.hefalfei  if  m more ^  it  mufi 
I  he 
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hejkp&jkous.  This  isplaulible  onTinckl's 
principles,  that  natural  Religion  has  both  the 
moral  attribute.  ^nA  zjuture  flate  ;  but  ut;- 
tcrly  abfurd  on  his  Lordfhip's,  who  holds 
that  it  has  neither.  But  the  too  eager  pur? 
iuit  of  his  old  Adverfary,  Religion,  has 
led  his  Lordihip  into  many  of  thefe  fcrapcs., 
I  liave  now  .confidered  all  I  could  fint} 
urged  by  the  jioble  Writer  in  fopport  of  his 
great  principle  of  no  adequate  idea$ 

OF      GOU'S      MORAL     ATTRlBUTESj    .  OH 

which  the  whole  fyftemof  Naturalism 
is,  and  mu(l  be>  founded.  And  you  fee 
tb  what  this  all^  amounts.  If  I  fliould  f;^ 
to^i^  nothing,  I  fliall  fpeak  more  favoura- 
bly of  it  than  it  defcrves.  For  it  tends,  its 
I  have  fliewn  you,  in  many  inflances,  to 
coofiim  the  great  truth  it  is  brought  to 
overthrow. 

And  now  what  I  propofcd  forthe  fubjcfSi 
of  ika^fecond  Letter  is  pretty  well  exhauft- 
cd.  ^yfrji  was.  employed  in  giving  yoB 
a  fpecimcn  of  his  Temper.  This  under- 
takes to  explain  his  Syjiem ;  and  I  relerve 
the  next  for  a  difplay  of  his  marvellouB 
Talents ;  tho'  it  be  true,  I  have  fomewhat 
anticipated  the  Subject.  For  you  cannot 
but  have  conceived  already  a  very  uncom- 
mon 
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TOon  idea  of  his  abilities,  on  feeing  hifti  ufc 
Tindal's  arguments  againji  Revelation^ 
and  for  the  perfeSiton  of  atural  Reiigim-, 
along  with  his  own  principles  of  no  mo- 
ral attributes  and  no  future  Jiate.  The 
firfl:  of  which  principles  makes  one  entirfc 
abfurdity  of  all  he  borrows  from  Tindd 
z%im&  Revelation;  and  the  ^foW  takes 
away  the  very  pretenfe  for  perfection  m 
natural  Religion. 

His  Lordfhip's  friend,  S-wiftj  has  fome- 
where  or  other  obferved,  that  no  fubjcft 
•in  all  nature  but  Religion  could  have  ad- 
vanced I'oland  and  Jifgill  into  the  clafs  of 
■reputable  Authors.  Another  of  his  friends 
feems-to  think  that  no  fut^eft  but  Religi- 
on could  have  funk  his  Lordlhip  fo  hx  be- 
Jow  it;  If  ever  Lord  Bolingbroke  trifles, 
(lays  Pope)  it  mil  be  -when  he  writes  on  Di- 
vinity [6]. 

But  this  is  the  Ilrange  fate  of  Authors, 
■whether  with  wit,  or  without,  when 
they  chufe  to  write  on  certain  fubjedts. 
For  it  is  with  Authors,  as  with  men :  Who 
can  guefs  -which  Vejfel  was  made  for  honour, 
and  which  for  dijbonour  ?  when  fomctimcs, 
one  and  the  fame  is  made  for  both.     Even 

[6]  Pc^e'i  wuriSf  Vol.  \x.  Letter  xiv. 

this 
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this  choice  Veffel  of  the  frji  Fhi}ofcpby,_ 
his  Lordfhip's  facred  pages,  may  be  put  to 
very  different  ufes,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent tempers  in  which  they  may  find  his 
few  Friends  and  the  Public;  Uke  the  China 
Jordan  in  the  Dunciad,  which  one  Hero 
pifled  into,  and  another  carried  honje  for 
his  Head-piece. 

I  am,  &c. 
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A  N 

APOLOGY 

FOR 

The  Two  Firft  Letters: 

Wliich  may  fare  ifar 

An  INTRODUCTION 

To  the  t-m  Liaft. 

SOON  after  the  publication  of 
the  two  firit  of  thefe  Letters, 
I  had  the  honour  of  an  anony- 
mous advertifement,  in  the  wanneft 
terms  of  friendihip  lamenting  the 
difpleafiire,  which  my  treatment  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  had  given  to  that 
that  part  of  the  Public,  where  the 
Advertifer  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  obfervations. 

8  2'  Ther? 
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There  was  in  this  friendly  nor 
tice  foitiany  furejnarks  of  tM  Wri- 
ter's regard  to  the  Author  of  the 
yiew;  fo  much  good  fenfe,  elegance, 
and  weight  of  Authority  in  the 
compofiopn  \  »nd  the  whble  fo  .fu- 
perior  to  every  thing,  but  the  force 
of  plain  and  fimple  truth)  that  I  had 
^  much  pleafure  in  the  honour  of 
t^  noditipfit  as  I  had  real  p^  ip^ 
the  occauon. 

He  affures-  me  I  ftiiJl  never  know 
from  whence  it  canae :  fo  that  when 
fuch  a  Writer  will'  remain  unknowni 
it  is  as  fooliitas  indecent,  topretend 
to  guefs. . 

Yet  I  am  very  confident  that  a 
hani  fo  friendly  could  never  intend, 
by  keeping  itfelf  out  of  fight,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  means  of  vindicate 
ipg  my  conduft  to  him,  pn  this  oc;^ 
(;^uoni  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think,  that  he  took  this  way,  to 
pblige  me  to  cqnvrey  my  Apology  to 

him? 
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Iiirri,  whidi  he  had  a  right  to 
expea,  thro'  the  hands  oi  that  Pub- 
lic, which  appear  to  have  none :  and 
which  yet,  lam  perfuaded,  it  was  his 
principal  concern,  I  fljould  firft  fa- 
tisfy.  For  I  muft  inform  my  Rea- 
der, that  the  fevere  reflexions,  I  am 
about  to  quote,  are  not  fo  properly 
his  fentiments,  as  the  fentiments 
of  thofe  he  is  pleafed  to  call  the 
■Public.         . 

They  are  introduced  in  this  man- 
,  ner:  /  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  find 
■the  reception  your  two  Letters  meet 
•with  from  the  World. — I  am  very  lure 
he  is ;  and  fo,  I  think,  muft  every 
good  man  be ;  more  for  the  fake  of 
■that  Public  than  for  mine.  For 
what  muft  an  indifferent  perfon 
think  of  a  Public,  by  profeffion, 
Chriftians,  of  fo  exceeding  delica- 
cy as  to  be  lefs  fcandalized  at  three 
or  four  bulky  volumes  of  red  hot 
Impiety,  becaufe  they  come  from  a 
a  3  Lord, 
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Lord)  than  at  the  cdol  contempt  of 
that  infult,  in  a  Defender  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  his  Country,  becaufe  he 
may  be  a  poor  priefl  or  an  ignoble 
layman?  Will  not  every  impartial 
man  lament  with  me  fo  abjeS  a 
condition  of  things,  as  that,  where 
atheijlic  principles  give  lels  ofience  to 
our  politenefsr than ///««i2«««rj;  and 
where,  in  good  company,  you  may 
be  better  received  with  the  pl^uer 
fore  upoii  you,  than  the  itch  ? 

It  vexes  me  (lays  the  anonymous 
writer)  to  hear  Jo  many  pojjtively  de-r 
ciding  that  the  Writer  mujl  he — ^— 
•hy  the  scurrility  andahufe^ — ^-The 
term  is  a  little  ftrong.  But  the  beft 
is,  it  isone  of  thofe  words  the  Pub^ 
lie  think  themfelves  at  liberty  to  ap* 
ply  indifferently,  either  to  fcandalaus 
'abufe  or  lohmeft  refrmf,  juft  as  they 
happen  to  be  difpofed  to  the  Au- 
thor, or  the  Subjed.  The  equity  of 
.this  kind  pf  judgment,  fo  readily 
paffed 
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upon  AudvKs,  has  been 
fufficiently  exemfjified  in,  the  cafe 
of  dne  much  more  conilderable  than 
the  Aijthor  of  the  f^i^e.  The  Au- 
thor of  the  Dwme  Legaiim  ofMofis 
.compofed  a  book  in  fupport  of  Re- 
velation: and  fenfible  that  the  no- 
velty of  his  argument  would  give 
the  alarm,  and  bringdown  whole 
bands  of  Anfwerers  upon  him,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  invite  fiiir  quar- 
ter. He  publickly  engaged  that  a 
cartdid,  ingenuous  Adverfary  fhould 
never  repent  him  of  his  dvility, 
Anfwerers,  as  he  fore&\y,  arpfe  in 
abundance:  but  not  cnie  who  treat- 
ed him  with  common  good  man- 
ners. Of  about  a  hundred  of  thefe 
writers,  One  or  two,  and  no  more, 
he,thqught  fit  to  anfwer;  and,  (who 
can  wonder  ?)  without  much  cere- 
mony. This  was  in  the  heat  pf 
controverfyj  when  his  refentments 
vverc  frefli,  and  the  injury  »ggravat«fi 
.      a  4  by 
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fcjf  Wery  circumftance  tifmalieeand 
fiutrUity.-  Since  that  tiniej  for 
iaxnf  years  together,  he  has  feen 
them  write  on,;  in  Ae  very  manner 
'they  began;  and  without  any  other 
mark's  of  refaitment,  than  a  con- 
teinptuous  filenee.  Yet  for  all  this, 
te  toWd  hot  efcape  the  charadier  of 
"ft  fian^lmts  and  abufhe  Writer.  It 
.=wa&  in  vain  to  appeal  to  his  provo- 
tatiwis  then,  or  to  his  forbearance 
tyier  fince. 

'-  Bat  to  return  to  the  Author  of  the 
View.- '  He  was  deteSed,  it  feems, 
ty-  Hi-fcwriUty  -and  ahufi.  Surely, 
•thefe'muft  be  feme  miftike;  -and 
"his  LordQiip's  dirt  is  imputed  to 
=hifH.  The  Author  of  the  View 
Jeeiiis  to  be  in  the  cafe  of  a  Sca- 
"Vanger,  (his  enemies,  I  hope,  will 
T50t-take  oiRnce  at  the  comparifon) 
"•who  may  not  indeed  be  overclean 
■while  at  fuch  kind  of  work ;  but  it 
•WotiWiie  hard  to  impute  that  ftink 
\=  -.   -  to 
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to  him,  wiiich  is  not  ef  his  raaldng, 
tutremoving. 

Tle'Lettert  are  imrverjally  read; 
^mdit  is  ahmfi  umnxrJaUy  agreed  thM 
-Lord  Bsliftgirsie  deferoed  any  treat- 
ment from  you,  ioth  as  a  man  ferfo- 
nally  ill  ufed  by  him,  and  a  member 
ef  that   Order,    which    he    has 

TREATEDIN    THE  LIKE  MANNER:-^ 

In  a  Law  ,  of  Vefpafian,  we  read, 
Non  oporiere  midedici  ■  Senatorihus  % 
remaledici  civile,  faf<pie  efi.  And 
the  equity  of  it  my  anonymous 
■Friend  feems  to  allow.  But  I  wiU 
xkim  no  benefit  from  the  Authority 
■of  Vefpafian,' nor  even  from  that 
"which  I  more  reverence,  my  kind 
Monitor's.  The  truth  is,  that  no- 
th'mg  perfonal  once  -entered  into 
■my  thoughts  while  I  was  writing 
thofe  two  letters.  Had  that  been 
the  cafe,  it  would  rather  have  been 
-the  fubjeft  of  ray  vanity,  than  «?- 
'fentmenti  •  For  nothing  is  moi¥ 
i'  .  glorious 
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^ffiious  than  for  an  oblcyre  *rt-. 
ter  of  thefe  dark  and  cold  days, 
to  find  himfelf  treated  in  the  fime 
manner  with  the  greateft  and  moft 
famous  of  the  golden  Ages  of  antient 
and  modem  Literature. 

- — But  (fays  the  anonymous  let- 
ter) it  maydifljonmr  a  Gentleman  and 
a  Clergyman  to  give  him  that  treat- 
ment he  dejerved,  efpfciaUy  after  his 
death.  It  is  falling  into  the  very 
y k\ihT  fi> jufily  oijeBed to  him:  every 
tody  would  have  applauded  your  fe'- 
leBfng  thofe  inflames  of  his  railing, 
arrogance,  qndaiufe,  had  not  you  fol- 
hwedhls  example.— This  Public  then 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  treating  a 
licentious  Writer  as  he  deferves,  may 
difhonour  a  Gentleman  and  a  Clergy- 
man. Here,  I  think,  a  diilinSion  is 
to  be  made ;  where  the  tiling  con- 
cerns only  the  civil  interefts  of  par- 
ticulars, a  Gentleman  has  but  Uttla 
provocation  for  unufual  feverity  of 
language, 
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language,  4nd  lefi  for  peribnal  re- 
flexion. But  where  the  higheft 
of  our  religious  interefts  are  attack- 
ed, the  interefts  not  of  thi&  man, 
nor  of  that;  not  of  this  Communi- 
ty, or  the  other ;  but  of  our  com- 
mon Nature  itfelf;. and  where  the 
People  are  appealed  to,  and  invited 
to  judge,  there,  I  think,  every 
Gentleman,  who  loves  his  ReUgion 
and  his  Country,  Ihould  take  the 
quarrel  on  himfelf,  and  repel  the 
infult  with  all  his  vigour. 

*'  When  Truth    or  Virtus   an  aflront 
*'  endures, 
'     **  Th'  aflfronc  is  mine,    my  Friend,    and 
:        "  fhould  be  yours. 

The  manners  of  a  Clergyman,  if 
they  are  ■  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
thofeof  a  Gentleman,  confift  inZeal 
for  God,  and  Charity  towards  Man. 
"The  occafion  will  fometimes  call 
out  one,  fometimes  the  other  :  they 
may 
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•Baaj  be  exerted  feparatdy,' tut  ne- 
ver at  one  anodier't  expence.  When 
thef  are  fo,  di  goe*  wrong,  ht 
ibey-  are  made  by  Nature  to  aft  to- 
gedier  for  the  comoion  good :  As  in 
<he  caie  before  us,  I  prefume  to  fey, 
a  zeal  for  God  k  the  greateft  Charity 
to  Man. 

"  Now  when  Doflrines  of  that  kind, 
whidi  the  f^iew  of  L.  Bo/mgiroie's 
Phibfopfy  expofes,  rife  to  their  ex- 
treme, not  to  confute  them  in  terms 
either  of  horror  or  ridicule,  for  fe» 
of  tranlgreffing  the  cwil  niaxims  of 
politenefs,  would  be  like  that  Dean, 
■the  Poet  fpegks  rf,  who  fcrupled  to 
mention  Hell  before  his  audience  at 
Court. 

If  then,  amongft  the  Chriftian 
duties,  there  be,  on  fome  occafions, 
a  force  to  be  exerted  to  repel  the 
Infolters  of  Religion,  as  well  as, 
on  others,  a  patience  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in'  compaflioii  to  the  fini- 
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XiU: 

ply  erroneous ;  and  that  thk  btfOTe 
us  was  not  the  time ;  I  defire  tot 
know  when  that  time  comes?- 
When  men  are  Cncere  in  their 
miftakes,  after  a  diligent  and  can- 
did fearch ;  when  the  futgeQ  is  of. 
(nail  moment,  fuch  as  the  mode  of 
difcipline,  the  meafiire  of  coriformi-. 
ty,  or  a  diftinftion  in  Metaphyfics;: 
the  miftaken,  and  even  the  perverfe 
fliould  be  treated  with  tendemefs. 
But  when  the  avowed  end  of  a  Wri- 
ter is  the  deftrufiion  of  Reljgion  in 
aH  its  forms ;  when  the  mean*  he, 
employs,  are  every  trick  of  prevari- 
cation, and  ill  &ith,  and  every 
term  of  fcurriHty  and  abule ;  when, 
to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  Cicero,  tfl 
inter  nos  nonde  terminis,  fedde  tota 
poflcfllone  comentio.  Then  a  pra<5i- 
fed  calmnefs,  and  affefied  manage- 
ment, look  hke  betraying  the  caufe' 
we  are  intrufted  to  defend ;  or, 
what  is  almoft  as  ill,  like  ddend- 
ing 
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iflg  it  in  that  *ray  which  may  turn 
moft  to  ourown  advantage.  As 
when,  in  queftions  of  the  greateft 
moment,  we  comply  with  this  fa- 
Jbimahle  indifferencl,  or  flatter  the 
indifference  into  a  Virtue,  while  we 
ihould  have  ftriven  to  rekindle  the 
dying  fparks  of  Religion  by  a  vigo- 
rous colUlion'with  its  more  harden- 
ed Enemies, 

Men  who  have  had  Chriftianity 
indeed  at  heart  have  never  been 
diljxjfed,  in  capitaL  cafes  like  this, 
to  fpare  or  manage  the  Offenders. 
When  the  incomparable  Stilling-' 
FLEET  undertook  to  expofe  the 
enormity  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  in 
turning  the  difpenfation  of  the  word' 
into  a  lucrative  trade,  he  profecnted 
the  controverfy  with  fo  much  vigour: 
of  ftyle  and  fentiment  as  to  be  called 
by  thofe  who  found  themfelves  affeift- 
«d  by  it,  Buffoon  and  Comedian. 
And  of  late,  when  a  learned  perfon' 
had, 
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had,  with  jiift  ind%nati«i,  expofed' 
the  horrid  enormities  of  the  Moram- 
on  Brethren,  he  received  this  ajiiwer 
for  his  pains,  to  be  fure,  equally 
apt  and  fatisfadlory,  lie  fervatit 
of  the  Lord  mufl  not  Jlrhe,  iut  he 
gentk  unto  all  men;  m  tneelnefsin- 
JlruBting  thofe  who  opfofe  themfehesi 
Without  queftion,  debauched  and 
impious  men  would  be  much  at  their 
eafe,  when,  fecure  from  the  refent- 
jnent  of  the  Magijirate,  they  find 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
indignation  of  the  Learned. 

But-this  leads  me  to  another  con- 
fideration,  which  may  further  juftify 
the  Author  of  the  Fiew,  in  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  this  atrocious 
Enemy  of  Religion  and  So- 
ciety. 

The  Enghfh  Govanment,  fecUre 
in  the  divinity  of  that  ReligicHi 
which  it  hath  eftabliflied,  and  jea- 
lous qf  that  Liberty  which  at-  fo 
much 
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ijttucb  «x|)erice  it  hath'  protuied,' 
with  a  beeoming  coh&ioviiKefe  of  the 
foperiority  df  Truth,  h?th  thoiight 
fit  to  fufier  thisi  and  many  other 
writings,  (the'  none  fo  d-iminal  ni 
thp  numner,)  to  pafi  thro'  the  ifrefsy 
into  the  hands  rf  the  Peopkj  Wri- 
tings, in  which  not  only  the  Inftitn- 
fioas  of  pofitiveand  national  Worihip 
havtibeefl  infulted,hut  likewife  Aofe 
•very  PRuiciPiis  of  Natdkal  Re-i 
tiojoN,  which  hitherto  haye  heen 
efteenaed  the  firft  bond  of  civil 
Sodety,  as  being  thoft  only  which 
caa  inforce  obedience  for  con- 
icielKe  &ke.  A  bond,  which  nd 
Datiott  under  heaven  bnt  our  own 
will  ever  fufe  to  be  publicly  brought 
in  queftipn :  becaufe  no  Nation  be-" 
fides  has  an  equal  confidence  in 
SrrW.^,   and  an  equal  Zeal  for  Li- 

But  do  flagitious  Writers  there- 

fcre^becbmemorc  Ikcred  q»  re^>ea-' 

♦  »ble 
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able  fiir  tHk  iin{)iinify  ?  On  the  con- 
traiy,  is  there  not  the  greater  need 
^t  thofe  evils,  which  the.  Public 
cannot  redrcfs,  {bould  at  Icail  be 
oppoled  and  checked  t^  a  prirate 
hand?  Why  do  the  civil  Laws  of  all 
other  Nations  interfere  to  puniih 
tbefe  oSenders,  but  to  prevent  the 
miichiefs  their  writings  do  amongft 
the  Populace?  Why  are  not  thefii 
Limifut  in  exeeutimhete,  but  &om 
the  experience,  or,  at  leaft,  from  a 
fpreli^t,  that  a.  recourfe  to  them 
has  been,  or  may  prove,  injurious 
to  public  Liberty  ?  However,  the 
efui,  we  fee,  is  important,  tho'  tie/i 
means  may  feem  incommodious, 
Nothing  is  left  then,  but  to  employ 
others.  What  they  are,  the  very 
cafe  point:  out  to  us.  The  milchief 
thefe  Writers  do  amongft  the  People 
is  by  their  credit  with  th?m.  Jf 
this  credit  be  undelerved,  the  wa}r 
lies  open  for  the  Defender  of  Re- 
b  ligion 
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l^on  to  lefleh  it,  ei^ier  bjr  ttagieal 
complaints  or  Ridicule.  .Tbc;  Au^^ 
thor  of  the  f^iea  qhioie  the  latter; 
He  thou^t  it  more  effi:dual;.ifpr 
ndw  a'  days,  7^y 'dilcredits  more 
thati  Impiety:  He:  thought  it  more 
generous;  W  he  .had. no  de%n  of 
bringing  in  the  Magiifaate  to^fecond 
his'  arguments.  Nor.  is  he  one.  of 
thofe  impertinents  who  are  for  di- 
refling  Authority,  or  think,  there-is 
any.j>£ed  of  fuchae^him,.    . 

-    "To' virtue's  work  to  urge  the  lardy  Hall, 
".  Or  jjaiadkhe  PWaleOiimb'rii^  ilihis  Stall. 

He  rather  thinks  it  becomes  himte 
follow  their  example.  The  CoriVo- 
c4tion',"in  their  late  addrefs  to  his 
^^yt^y,'kiment  the' depravity  of  out* 
ii^es,~  evidenced  beyond  all forfner  ex- 
amples^ 'by  the  pitblicaiion  of  writings 
Hvhich  firike  at  the  very  vit'als  ofaU 
'Religion  a?id  pake  the  foundations  of 
ciiiil  'Gtfv&rhmefiL  ' '  Yet '  they  are  fo 

■  .;v'  • ■     •     ■  ■'■hi 
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fe  froln  fltf  owing  the'  ftandal  on  the 
StatCj  or  calling  Out  upon  the  ciVil 
Magi(tete,  tikt,  as  if  diey  even  re- 
ipeSed  the?  fltader  of  their  Eneoijes, 
they  engeigt  themjihes  to  hit  Majefiy  to 
txert  tha^ehestothe  utmofi,  to  tttatH- 
tarn-  the  honour  of  our  mofthofy  faith. 
fcet  no  one  therefore  take  offence, 
that  a  private  man  has  adventured 
to  lend  his  hand  to  what  the  whole 
body  of  the  Clergy  haS,  with  fo 
rtiuch  glotytb  themfelves,  iengaged 
to  fupport.  ■  • 

. :  But  his  LordQiip's  death  is  a  fur- 
ther oljeftion  to  the  mariner  inr 
wWdi  he  is  treated. .  Had  thefc^ 
fap  been  publiiKed  during  his  life, 
and  had  the'  Author  of  the  P^it^ 
deferred  h'*  remarks  upon  them, 
in  expeflatiott  of  this  good  time, 
the  cenfure  ;night  appear  to  have 
its  weight.  But  what  fliall  we 
fay, .  if  his  Lordfhip  was  publicly 
invited  to  give  his  Philo/opby  to 
M  the 
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the  world,  bf  tibe  pramiie  of  a  fpe«r. 
dy  anfiyer  ?  If  a  Writer'?  dearij. 
may  fcreea  his  Works  from  thet 
treatmem  th^  would  defcrvc  in 
his  life  time,  he  has  a  my  effeflual. 
way  to  fecure  both  his  Perion  apd^ 
his  Principles,  fiom  dii^race.  Yet,, 
where^  tlus  is  mentipned  as  an 
^g;ta(ri^on,  it  is  cwfelled  that,  in 
thde  pofihifmou;  Works,  put^iflted 
by  his  Lordfhip's  dire^cm,  the 
Author  of  the^^  ie  abufedin  the 
groffeft  terms.  Now  what  is.fpld) 
tp  the  difcredit  of  a  living  Writer,, 
efpecially  bj  one  of  his  Lordlhijp's! 
Authority  in  politics  and  lett^s, 
might  prove  a  fubftantial  injury: 
The  harm  to  a  dead  Writer  is  but 

fantaftic ^This  is.  only  laid   to, 

(liew,  that,  had  the  Author  of  the 
Viem  retaliated,  as  he  never  had  it 
in,  his  thoi^ts  to  do,  the  return 
had  been  ftill  muchlhort  of  the  pro-, 
vocation.  ^         ,. 

.      ■  ■  '  '  But 
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BiitHe  commits  tte  very  fault 
djeSed  to  Lord  Bolingirdh'-,-  and  in 
fiUBing  the  inflances  of  bis  railing  and 
arrogance  be  fiUoms  bis  Lordjbif's 
EXAUPLZ. — -Tliis  would  be  weigh-, 
ed.  Lrad  Bolingbrcdce  has,  in  the 
mofl  contemptuous  manner,  reviled 
almoft  all  the  Wife  and  Viituous  of 
antient  and  modem  times.  He  has 
railed  at  the  primitire  Saints,  the 
modem  Do<!lors,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Chriftian  Clergy ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  race  of  Mankind ;  which, 
ever  Goce  Religion  came  amongft 
themj  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  no 
other  light  than  aS  orie  great  a^e^ 
gate  of  Lunatics.  He  has  abufed 
Mojh  and  Paul;  he  has  ridiculed 
the  Son,  and  blalphenied  the  .Fa-t 
TH8K.  Here  is  another'  Writerj 
«&)  iy  bis  fcurrility  and  abi^e  is 
judged  no  otber  than — and  what 
has  he  done  ?  Ht  has  fallen  into  the 
fame  fault,  «ni fiMomed'bis  example'. 
b  3  What 
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what,  has  he  litevpiferiJnWatall  the 
Good,  the  Virtuous,  and  the  Kows? 
Has  he  likewife  had  the  arrogance 
to  &y,  that  the  World  was  one  great 
Bedlam?  Has  he  likewiie  blafphem- 
ed  his  Creator  and  Redeemer?  Alafs, 
no.  Two  fuch  Writers  are  too  much 
for  any  one  age  1  And  yet,  iyhat  left 
caii  juftify  Men  in  faying,  that  the 
Author  of  -the  V^iew  has  faUen  into 
the  fame  fault  with  tiord  Bolingbroh, 
and  followed  his  example  ?  All  he 
has  done  is  occafionally  telling  the 
World,  That  his  Lordfhip,  once 
in  Ks  life,  was  for  bringing  in 
Popery  and  the  Pretender -j  and  is 
how  for  intrddncing  NaturaSfm, 
a  more  Ipecious  form  of  Athe- 
ifm:  that  he  is  overrun  with  paft 
fori  aiid  prejudice :  thatheunderr 
Aaiids  httlc  or  nothing  of  the  fub- 
je<2s  he  handles,  which  yet  he  treats 
with  fovereign  contempt:  that  his 
Jearuihg  is  iuperficial,  his  reafonjng 
■    '  fophii 
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fi^Uflical,  and  his  declamation  in- 
flated :  and  that,  if  ever  Religion 
fliould  happen  to  regain  its  hold  on 
the  People,  his  Philofophic  works 
will  run  the  hazard  of  being  applied 
to  the  lowed  and  vilejl  ufes.  This 
is  the  fubftance  of  what  he  has  faid. 
And  if  this  be  falling  into  defame 
fault,  iBid  fMfming  his  LorMaf's  ex- 
ample, the  Author  of  the /^«a;,  for 
ought  I  can  perceive,  muft  be  con- 
tent to  plead  guilty. 
.  But  we  will  fuppofe;  the  matma' 
of  writing,  and  not  liiefuijeB  of  the 
Work,  is  here  to  be  underflood.  Is, 
the  railing  at  all  mankind,  at  alt 
Rdi^n,  at  God  Almighty  himlelf, 
but  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  writing 
with  His,  who  {hall  tell  die  world, 
that  this  Railer  was  once  as  much 
an  Enemy  to  the  Civil,  as  now  to 
the  /!e/^<>u^,  Conftitution  of  his 
Country;  that  he  reafpns  ill,  and 
that  he. declaims  worle?  Did  the 
b  4  plit^ 
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poKtenels  of  a  GentUpian  6t  a  Gkr- 
gyman  reqiriW)  luader  pain  of  be-- 
ing  .matched  with  his  Ix>rdnup  in, 
railing  and  mrdganci,  that,  afttr 
tlie  Author  of  tjic  Fiem  had  quot-- 
ed  all  his  Lord{hip*s  horrors  ia/lnx- 
cipU  and  expreffiin,  he  IhDuld-havc 
added,  "  This,  goad  People,  is  die 
"  fi^sT  PniiosorHy,  wUch  is  to 
"  be  fubftituted  amongftjisi  in  the 
".  place,  .of.  Religion.  But  take 
"  me  along  with  you ;  Tha  this^ 
"  indeed,  b^  the  bane  and  poifon 
"  of  your  hopes  ;.  tho'  it  reduce 
"  humanity  to  the  moil  difconJbr. 
^'  late  and  forlorn  condition,  by  de-- 
",  priving  it  of  the  morai  Ruler  of 
"  thc-.World,  and  by  difiblvii^  all 
''  the  ties  of  Civii,  Government  y 
"Yet,  .Courage  I  The  Author  was  a 
V  man,  of  dito^iflied  quality,  of 
f  iincommon  al^ties,  and  of  in&i 
*,nite  poHtenefk  ;  His  great  talents 
"for  Bufinefi,  eimUed  him  to  :fec, 
•'what 
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"  what  Was  beft  to  Society ; '  Ua 
"  penetration  into  Fl»hJoplic  mat-i 
"  ters,  what  was  beft  for  htinmi 
"  Nature ;  and  his  profound  kacnr'-< 
"  ledge  of  Dnmity,  what  w*i)  bdR 
"for  Both.  He  had  governed 
"  States ;  he  tad  inftruQed  ELii^ ; 
"  and  this  laft  great  Book  of  WiA 
"  dom  was  the  refiilt  of  all  hisildll 
"And  experience." 

All  this,  indeed,  I  might  have 
iaid :  and,  it  is  probable,  a  good 
deal  of  it  i  ihould  have  laid,  had  the  , 
aim  of  my  fiew  been  to  i<ecam-< 
mend  myielf,  and  to  raife  a  repn-^ 
ration  imm  the  defeat  of  this  mi^;- 
ty  Man.  Had  this,  I  fay,  bcm  niy 
aim,  the  tailing  the  chaiader  of  an 
adver&ry  who  was  prdentiy  to  bH 
bsf  my  hand,  would  hardly  have 
been  aniongft  the  laft  of  my  contri- 
vances. But  as  I  had  anomer  pur- 
pofe,  the  preventing  the  miicfaie^ 
of  his  Book,  I  took  the  diiftreht 
method 
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method:  of  ttducing  hi«  Authority 
its  tojuft  valuej  which,  by  having 
heea-  over-rated,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  eafy  reception  of 
Bis '.  OpinSHis  amongft  a  corrupt 
People. 

t&  Letters, Hiyfiu'PuhMi:,  (whofc 
feiitimenb  have  been  fo  kindly  con- 
veyed unto  me)  purport  toh  a  View 
ofLordBolingbrokesPhiUfopby.  Thy 
lore  a  view  ofUs  life,  morals,  politics, 
and'corruer.fation.-  It  may  he  true  and 
juft.  But  that  if  not  the  quefiitm. 
IVheiher  he  made  a  good-  treaty,  or 
virote  the-  Craftsman,  neither  con^ 
ehtdesf6r,-nor  againfl,  the  divinity  of 
AeChriflian  Religion. 
I  I  readily  confefs,  had  Lord  Bo- 
lin^broke's  M>n>^  and  Politics  no- 
thing to  do  ivith  iasreSgious  Princi- 
ples, I  had  a<acd  both  an,invidious  and 
an  idle  part  to  bring  in;  his  7r«a* 
ties  and  his  Craftsmen  into  a  View  of 
his  Philofopiy.  :.But  1  held  all  thefo 
:  .  to 
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id  t»  the  vaiious^  parti  of  the  fione 
Syftem,  whichhad  contiibuted,  in 
iuppbit  of  one  another,  to  produce 
a  Whole.  ^ — I  can  beEeve  he  found 
it  for  his  eafe  in  retirement,  to  ad- 
here (till  clofer  to  a  fet  of  Principles  j 
which  having  facilitated  his  Pradice, 
enabled  him  to  bear  the  retroiped 
of  it :  but  I  am  much  iniftaken  if  he 
did  not  begin  the  World  with  his 
notions  of  Cfod  and  the  Smi;  hence 
his  roiiiids  of  bulinefe  and  amiile- 


"  Now  all  forpleafuiC}  now  for  Church  and 
"  State. 

The  reft  followed  in  courfe.  For, 
9S  Tully  obferves,  C/WB  enim  De- 
CRETUM  prodilur.  Lex  veri  reSifue 
proditur:  quo  avitio  et  amicitia- 
HUM  frodititmes,  et  rbrum  pubii- 
CARUM,  nofcifiknt. 

But  this  is  not  -all.  I  heg  leave 
\<X  fey,  there  was  not  wily  a  clofe 
■     *  "^ 
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amaxi^  between  his  '  Prindpkt 
and  Ins  Pradice,  but  that  it  was  of 
ce&iy  to  a  juft  defence  of  Rein 
gtoD  ag^oft  Idnij  to  '.taie .  notice  of 
that  coivic3CXQn>  . .  ' 
,  One  of  Ue:  Lardfliip's  pretended 
puTpofes,  in  bis  Fliilojaplnc  £^^f, 
was  ta  dete^  the  Coanpooas  wUcfa 
t]ie  Cleiigy  have  brought  into  the 
Chriftian  Religion :  ■  My  aim,  in  tho 
fam,  wax  to  expofe  a  fpedcs  of  Im- 
piety which  overturns  ^  Rdigion.' 

Confider,  how  his  Lordfhip  pro- 
ceeded  Not  that  I  place  my  ju- 

ftiiication  on  his  example :  that,  in- 
deed,would  be  confirming  the  charge. 
I  ani  here  endeavouring  tb  refiite ; 
neither  would'  !'■  infift  upon  the 
ri^t  df  retafiatibii ;  for,  tho'  diat 
be  a  better  plea,  it  is  the  kit  which 
aVfrifer  for  Truth  would  have  re- 
tourfe  ta  ,  I  quote  his  Lordfliip'i 
method,  as  that  which  right  reafon 
prefcribes  to  all;"  who  undertake  to 

'2  dete<2 
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feit-  /.  :;,.:;■  ,,/pi  •.  a 

,  hii^JfOt^tiUp's  pojAl^  as  we  &idj 
■was  VyjBx'w,  tkaC  tJSp.Oeigy  h^ 
tomipte^  th^,fi\itity.  and  fijripljcit)* 
frfjleligjw,  .  U  is,'m)tviiiy patpcfy 
here  to  iiifjufff  WJth,  what  ingmmtjf 
he  has  fejrefcWfld  .«bfe  S»<1.  «".  how 
juftly  h? ,  hfis,  -deduced  the  Confer 
quenoes,  w'hich,,  he  ptetends,  hsire 
rifeit  fnfijt,  ij.  He  lip  {h«ra  fcow 
jptfugtMSis;.  he'hasimsgineflinoiiei 
agd  Aeifed^Bp  ithc  xeft  pf  his  cat** 
hgae  wH  rf'hjijpjfn  iwfention  j:,  stU 
HfbM>i  h*  SK)ft  i4ni»afoj9sbly  offers  M 
a:  legitiwaJeM  pqi»die«  '(igajnft  Reli« 
@0B  itf^.,.:  Wai,  Ije  it  fo,  that  the 
Clergy  are  convif^ed.  of  i»b<lfe  ^imI 
impJ^^ife.  ,  yhe  queflioii,  vrhich 
every  one  i»i(eady  tO:aSc,T^t9  thilaki 
hip^elfipdncfmed  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  fafl,  is,  cui  jojiqj 
.What  end .  had  the  Clergy  t»  ferw 
by  thefe torruptiom?  His  Loidfliip 
thinks 
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thinks  ditf  £|Ugftion  reaioftaMej  Aai 
is  as  ready  to  reply.  That  they  had 
a  wicked  aatichriftian  Tylanny  to 
impdle  upon^the  necks  of  Mankind  { 
in  order  to  which,  they  contrived 
to  iotiodudfelbeh  kihdof  cotniptioiis 
into  Reii^On  as  beft  tended  to  per- 
vert men's  underflandings,  to  inti- 
tuidae  their  wills,  -and  to  iniprefs. 
upon  >their  <:onlciences,  an  awe-atld 
roxa-ence  for  their  fpiritual  Mafters; 
'Sbs  anfwer  is  fatisfaftdry,  and 
ftews  the  ttfe  of  this  method  in  dtf- 
kaijig  error.  With  bis  rhetorical 
e%aj^cMtio6s,  with  the  exteniioK 
rf  his  lift  <4  comipti<in«,  With  hk 
ridiculous  in&rences,  I  hare,  at  pre- 
ifent,.nd  coJMMu.- 
'  N<Jw,-  asthe  AutliOT  of  the  EJaj/t 
had  a  tyrannical  Hierarchy  to  uii- 
ma&;  fo,  the  Author  of  the  A7«* 
had  a  declared,  an  impious,  ati  out- 
rageous Enemy  of  all  Religion  to 
expofe.  His  Lordfliip  had  publi^y 
;--:  and 
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md  openly,  in  his  t8£pe&d>le  CW 
rader  of  a  NoBLtMAN,va;  Statbs^ 
MAN,andaPH:ii.D9op.HER,'declatQd 
it  to  be  alia  Cheat,  fu{^XHted  agif 
by.  Knaves  and :  M^idmen  ^.  nrhicit 
indeed  «asa  large  Barty,  iince,  h^ 
his  own  account, 'it  .takcL  iadie 
ivhole  body  of.  Mankind. .  HisXio^ 
fliip  had  been  held  lip  to  the  Beopt^ 
as-  an  ^  aecampii/hed  Perfbnage,  6M 
and  ccmnplete  in  -every  endowment 
of  civil  and  moial  WilHom :  And 
die  enchanting  vcjude  in  which  his) 
triumphant  charader  was  conveyed, : 
had  made. it  lecdved,  even  againft 
the  information  of  their  &ales.  Now. 
a  Public  dim  prgadked,  would,  on 
fuch  a  reprefentatibn  of  his  LotAi 
flap's  religiois  prinapka  as  the  B/^. 
jays,  contain,  and.the  Vim>  coUeds: 
together,  be. jsady: .to ; ajk  "could 
ib  fublime.  a  .Geni!i$:Jbe.dtfi>D&d  (jog 
deprive,  himfelf, .  and  us,  of^all  thofc 
blefllngs  which  Retigibn  proijuies, 
•  ;->  had 
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bad  lie  'not  Hi&dTbied,  and  teen 
fofcBly  afluiedv'  tliat  the  whole  vna 
k  (Uofion;  and  therefore  in  pity 
tik  Mankind,  had  broke -the  Chaim, 
ndiicfa  kept  tbem.  fiom  feeing  theii 
frefsfitgadi  m .  &nd  expedlation  of  a 
KOompeiioe  in  'the  ibadowy  regions 
elfiitarityf.'We&.j,  deprive  bimjilfi 
fiir  he  -feems  liiffidendy  vixt,  and 
£nfiide  ofliisdi£4>pointn]entj.wheB 
waked  fiom  thepleafit^  dream  of  a 
life  to  come.  7Zer<  is  mate  thought 
(&ys  Us 'LaeiS'ta^).  which  fioths  mf 
ntad  like  tbii:  I  emmrage  my  iiuA-t 
GiKATioN  tt  furfm  it,  aid  am  bear- 
tifyaffliSed  ojifWANOTHEa  faculty 
<ftbe  intelkSi  coma  bafiem^y  in,  and 
WAEEE  me  from  Jo  fJeafaig  a  i^eamy 
ifk  ie  a  dream\i.'\."--ia  this  man- 
ner. I  fiippofedj  that  they,  for  wbo& 
a<e  the  ^%>e-W3t  intended,  were 
diipo&d  to  argue}  I  mean  that  part 

Ci]  xUii  Letter  to  Swift  ia  Pope's  Work» 
Vol.  k.      -    • 
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ef  tfcem  who  yet  retajn  any  con- 
cern few  another:  life;  .and  vrfiB 
have  not  thtcmadS,  together  with 
their  Guides,  sdl  thoughts  of  their 
journey  thither.  Now,  againfl  fi> 
dimgotnisa  prejudice,  the  Ddfender 
of  Religion  was  to  provide.  He 
was  &ft  to  temore  their  ddufioii 
txmceriung  Lord  Bolinghroke's  Plii- 
iofophie  Charafler;  and  to  £hew^ 
■diat  he  had  none  o(  thofc  t^ents  of 
•Reafoning,  Learning,  or  Philofophy 
which  are  neceflary  to  quahfy  a  man 
'in<teci&ig  on  this  important  que> 
fiioD.  But  this  oppofcd  only  one 
•half^fdieir  prejudices.  They  could 
bf  no  meaiB  be  brought  to  think 
that  (o  good  a  Man,  fo  benevolent  a 
<3iti2efl,  fo  warm  a  friend  to  Man- 
kind, as  his  Lordfliip's  £^aja  re- 
prefent  him,  could  be  lightly  wil-.  ' 
Khg  t-O  forego  that  great  bond  of 
Society,  that  great  fupport  of  hu- 
manity^  Rbligiok.  The  advocate 
•    .  :  C  of 
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fil  Rdigion  therefore,  unlefi  he 
would  betray  iiis  caule,  was  obliged 
to  fliew,  that  the  Social  lights  iti 
which  his  Lordfliip  puts  himfelf, 
and  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
his  poetical  Friend,  was  a  ftlfe  raie; 
that  his  moral  virtues  were  an  exail 
tally  to  his  rehgious  principles ;  and 
fiMc  virtue  (according  to  his  favor 
rite  Cicoro)  embracing  and  compre- 

•  bending  all  the  private,  omnes  optii- 
um  Cbaritates  PatrU  una  cimpkxa 
xfi,  it  was  to  the  purpofe  of  fuch  a 
defence,  to  (hew,  that  his  LOrdfliip 
■had  been  a  bad  Citizen.  .Now 
tho'  Religion  has  the  ftrongeft  al- 
lurements fortheGoodand  Virtupu% 
it  has  its  terrors,  and  thofe  very 
<lreadfnl  too,  for  the  Wicked:  Who, 
in  fuch  circumAances,  have  but  thfa 
■for  their  relief.  Either  to  part  with 
their  Vices,  or  their  Religion.  All 
-the  world  knows  His  Lptdihip's 
choice.  ,  He  himfelf  tells  us,  it  was 

'.i  ,  made 
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made  on  the  c6avi<Jliaii  of  Reafon; 
others  think,  by  the  indwemejit  of 
kis  Paflions.  The  World  is  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  they  ftould  judge  with  a 
knowledge  of,  the  caft.  And  this; 
the  Author  of  the  V^iew:  prefcntod- 
to  them,  in  anfwet  to  the  kttet  part 
\of  theie  popnlar  ptgudices ;  ;Which, 
would  not.^fufier.  them!  to  coopeire 
any  other  caufe  but  ratjonal  qonviq- 
tjon,  .that  could  inducq.  any  m^  in 
his  fenfes  to  part  with.  tbp,y&i</J»»fr 
qonfolaticn  of  futurity,  .as.his^  Ltord- 
fhip  is  jdeafed  to  call  it.; 
.  And  now,  :  I.  fi^)pofc,  every  can- 
did Reader  will  allow,  at  leaft  I  am 
fijre  tire,  caodid  Writer  of  thfe.aiipny-. 
mous  tefter  will  allow,  that  his 
Lordlhip's /mro/j  and  falitKs  come 
within  the  view  of  his  Pbilifopby ; 
where  the  queftion  is  of  the  truth 
or  FADSHOOD  of  Religion;  and  of 
his  Lwdfliip's  authority  concern- 


To 
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'  To  fiuA  t^  tbis  Argamen£i  Hit 
'Ltadlidp  <iefcants  on  iRmm/b'  Saper- 
fikim;  the  Autho^of  the^trat,  oa 
kshor^Vp''  Plnlofiphy .-  Nottofliew 
ittc  wbat  mi/tiieoae  tva&eftaMifhed, 
^bf^what  cxuies  the'otfaer  wat.pn>-. 
dBced,  w  tdaidng  Fa^  widiout  head 
j6r  ta^;  ."which  die  Writer  on  tie  u/e 
^  j$librHufily  ttetwrs  into  tlie  d^ 
rfunpKiMaUe  things::  and  therefore 
hi&I><Ad&^,  fpeakibg  x£-  iiat  car- 
£n(itiodsl>tou^tb)t'de€krg^,  into 
tel^ion,  accounts6»itheiii  bj^a  ^i" 
tit  of  Donunion ;  and  tks  Author  of 
tine  f'isvv  fpeaiaag  of  his  Lordfhip's 
fttgiats  fr^idftss,  itaaxA  the  Rca-' 
der  of  hs  miiroi'praStiixt,  but^fb  fia 
Only -as  wae  to^  piirp«&,  abdMnn 
Aotoiious  td  aS  maiudnd. 

jLer<i?S«ir*gii/T«{«':(&ys  this  Public) 
defetved  every  «5«^  i/ymi  iut  wit 
are  tbrfe  friends -/aduBdmefen  ^  tut 
vhom  ytu  rafrifeM:  apflaudmgMl  Ix 
wrote ;  wbomym  irmg  in  umaafib 
. .-'      I        •  J  rily 
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d^upoH  Ifagji  tccafims.  Idarefofy 
tkey  (Vt  'oefy  fern.  Tm  bad  ittttr 
hgm  named  them.  '  . 
'  As  exceptionable  asthat,  periiaps,, 
might  have  been,  lihouM  cxitainljr. 
\xit  chofe  to  do  fp,  had  I  coi^ceived  it 
foflible  for  the  Reader  to  under- 
fland,:  by  ixida  friends  andadtmrtrsy 
is^  oi  tbctfe  fev  illuflriom  PerTons, 
whom  Lord  Bolingb^ke'spQUtfnefi, 
his  diAance  from  biifineis,  his  know-, 
ledge  o(.  t)>e  world,  asd,  above  all) 
hii  atnbitlon  to  be  admired,  occafion-  - 
dUy  .brou^t  into  his  acquaintance  ; 
aod  who  gave  di^ty  and  i^nitatioq 
to  hi?  re^ement.  ^vetal  o(  thel^ 
I  have  the  honour  to  know,  and  the 
pleafur?  of  being  able  to  infonq  ' 
thqfe  who  do  not,  that  they  w^ 
fo  fur  from  being  in  the  jainciples  of 
Iw  PtHofpfh]!,  that  Ibme  of  than  did 
sot  lb  much  as  ki|ow  what  they  were ; 
and  th<)fe  who  did,  let  him  under^ 
Aand,  fapw  Q)uch  they  detefted  thran, 
63  Which 
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which  very  well  explains  the  difpo- 
fition  of  his  Will  concdrriing  thofe 
papers,  in  w''''^'^  his  Phibfopty  is 
coriiaiiied.  And  if  it  \yas  no  more 
than  foi-  thfe  fake  of  this  fair  op^ 
portunify  of  explaining  myfelf,  I 
Could  Tfiadily  excufe  all  thfe  hard' 
thoughts  this  public  feems  to  have  en- 
tertained or  me.  As  to  'da.t  friiids 
dncT  admirers,  who  applauded  all  he 
ivroie^  liheant  thofe  who  perfuaded 
hirh -to  change  his  mind,  afld  give 
thofe '.^^ztT -to' the  Public,  which  he 
had*^  over  and  over  declared  were 
only  for  the  fecret  ihfpeflion  of  a  Fei*; 
Ami-' he  feems  willing  the  World 
fliould"  know  to-  whom  it  Was  in- 
debted for  this  benefit,  by  his  letting 
thole  places  in  his'i^<yjftandj  where 
he  declares  his  b<vn  opinion  of  their 
unfitnefsicx  general  communication. 
•  'But  ■what  grieves  and  hurts  ymr 
friends  hoft  ffays  <  this  <Public}  is  fiili 
iehind.  •  Pesr  Pope'-'did'  mt  deferve 
....  .    .  io 
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Mrieteeated  lif  you  mitb  fo  much  cru- 
el^ (jtmtefnpt,  and  Mufikel:  la  a 
work  where  Lord  Bolingbrohe  itrepre^ 
Jiated  as  a  Monfler,  hattibigbof  God 
and  Man,  why  ■.  is.  Pope  ahiayi-  and 
s^mecdlfarily  bros^ht-  in,  only  as  his. 
friend  and  admirer  f  Why/is  apprm-' 
it^of,  ^nd priiy  to  aU  that  was  dd— 
drejfed  to  him?  Why JhotMhe,  who 
Imd  many  great  talents,  and  amiaile. 
qualities,  be  defcribedoniyhy  the  jlight-^ 
it^Efithetsoftwagi\!!Land  poetical — ■; 
You-,  fay.  Pope  announced  the  glad 
tidings  of  all  thefe  thin^.  In  what' 
itxrk  can  he  be  faid  to  have  done  it, 
except. in  bis  TS&y  on  Man?  Ibis  is. 
throwing  a  reflexion  on  the  excellent 
Commentaiy.Dn /lia; Eilay. 

Who  it  was  that  treated  poor  Pope 
vgith  cruelty,  contempt,  and  it^Jiice, 
Lord  Btdingbroke,  or  the  Author  of 
thsViem,  let  my  Cenfurers ju(^ ; 
and,  by  their  freedom  from  paflioa 
^nd  liefcntmeQt,  at  a  time  when  a 
C4 
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^vtt/ would  be.moft  iiirf,  tlicy  ip. 
peai  fo&Sdy  qualified  to  judge  iat' 
partially; 

Wli^,  on  his  publication  of  the 
Patrat  Kir^,  Lord  Bolingbroke  did 
indeed  ufe  the  memory  of  poor  Pope, 
with  exceeding  COT/«»9S/,  cruehy,  and 
ityt^e,  by  teprefcntihg  him,  in  the 
^chertifement  to  the  Public,  as  abu^. 
^orant  interpolator  ofhis  works,  a. 
mercenary  bwrayer  of  his  truft,  a 
miferable,  who  bartered  all  the 
fiiendihip  of  his  Philo&pher  and 
Guide,  for  a  little  paltry  gain.  Win 
was  it  then  that  manifefted  hu  hart 
toid  grief  far  foot  Pspt  t  -Wae  it  this 
Ptii&c  f  Or  was  it  the  Aathar  if  the 
Letter  to  LordBt£a^oka>  thattc- 
cafimf: 

£ut  in  what  confifls.  the  caaempt, 
crudtj,.  and  h^Jtice  of  the  Fiiw? 
The  dtampt  is  in  the  fkghtim  efi- 
tiets  ,af  tuneful  and-  pottkal:  the 
Gmdty  in  giving  inihiim  of  Pope's 
wnbouod- 
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llQgtxoke ;. and  tilt  it^fticoa  bi^a^ 
that  he  denwivied:  ih^' glad.tiiiii^i 
cf  tht  firfiPhikfifity,  and-  diat  hft 
^{ooved  and  tfa^'frivxtiM  ^bat; 


aai.  fi^af^iia  {pe^kiiig,of  a:,inan 
who  hud  ■tosny.  fnpcrior  qualities, 
wa^'  I  jtwii|)ly  conceive,  wellfuitel 
to  tteocc^oni  Itis^hcrelfpeak 
«f  Pope  a»  an  idolatrous  admirenaf 
Lord  BoUoigbrcike^'  and  tfa^  ap^ 
iofiouate  what  I  would  have  them 
■Man,  that,' Judgment  bad: tlieie 
aotfaiog  ;tO;do;  but  all. was  to  bo 
.placed  to  the  friendly  extravagance 
of  a .  poetical  imagination.  Who 
could  &irly  gather  more  from  it, 
than  that  my  intention  wa«  to  plac« 
his  Lordfhip's  gratitude,'  aad-Mr. 
Pope's  iddatry  fide  by  fide,  in  order 
to  their  fetting  off  one  another. 
'Bat.  cntehy  is  added  to  contempt,  in 
the  infiances  I  give  of  Pore's  un- 
bounded 
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bounded  aiknir^tion.  '  I  'asii  vbnif- 
periiiaded,  had  Pope  lived  to  fe«» 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  retum»bf  friend  J 
ihip,  as  weU  in  his  I^dfhip'$  ufu^ 
ooDVeifation,  as  in  the  aihertifemet^ 
to  tbe^Patriot  ^«*^,  he  would  hava' 
been  ainongft  the  fiift  fo  ;h»re  laugh- 
ed at  his  own  delufiiik^'  whei)  thi$< 
treatment  o£  him  had  onde  brdcerf 
and  diflblved  the  charm ;  at  leafl,  h« 
would  have  been  ready  to  laugh  with 
a  friend,  who  fhould  chufe  to  turn' 
diem  into  ridicule.-  For  he-  held  this 
to  be  amcmgft  the  offices  bf  friend-* 
ftip,  to  laugh  at  your  friend^s  foibles 
tin  you  brought  him  to  iSta^  with) 
you,       .      .  :       .•.;■:..,.;:. 

•*  Laugh  atyourFriendsi'  and  if  your  Frienfls 

t  •    *'  be  fore,     

*»-  So  much  the-  better,  you  may  -laugh  -the 
"-  more.  ■  "■  -    ■    - 

as  implying,  that,  while  they  conti- 
HUedySz-e,  they  continued  to  "ftand  in 
need  of  this  friendly  furgery.   . 

',''  2  -  .        My 
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iiy  mjujlke  confifts  in  fuppofing" 
Pope  was  privy  to  all  that  was  ad-' 
drejfedto  him.  A  great  injuftice  in- 
deed, had  I  fo  infinuated,  I,  who 
with  greater  certainty  than  moft 
(nen,  can  -affirm,  that  he  was  priv)r> 
to  nothing  of  the  fecret,  '■  but  the 
defign  of  the  addrefs,  andthepre- 
Kminafy'  difcourfeB.  So  little  did 
Pope  know  of  ;the  principles  of  -the 
J^  Phihfopby, ,  that  when  a  -comraoa 
acquaintance,  in  his  laft'  illnefs; 
chidced  to  tell  him  of  a  late  con-, 
vetfttion  with  LordBplingbroke,  in 
which  his'.Lordfliip  took  occafioa 
to  deny  God's  taoral  attributes,  at 
they  ate  commonly  underftood,  he 
was  fo  (hocked  that  he  refted  not 
till  he  had  aiked  Lord  Bolingbroke 
whether  his  informer  was  not  mif- 
taken?  His  Lordfliip  alTured 
him,  he- was;  of  which,  Pope 
with  great  iatisfa&ion  informed  his 
Frieiid.  .  Under  this  ignorance  of 
his  Lprdfhip's  real  f^ntiments  it  was, 
that 
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that  Pope,  give  eafy  credit  tolim, 
when  he  vapoured,  that  ie  nooiM 
demmftrate  aU  the  cmmon  Metapby- 
Jits  to  ^  imchd  and  aioinauii/e  [^2]. 
Which  leads  me  to  that  part  of  the 
chaige,  vrhete  it  is  (aid,  I  could  only 
mean  the  E  s say  on  Man,  by  the 
glad  tidingi  rf  the  firft  PhUofaffy.  I, 
meantavery  different  thing;  and  al- 
hided  to  the  fb&owing  parages  in  hi^ 
Lettshs.  D<t>itt  laugh  at  mjigram- 
ty,  hapa-mit  im  ta  wear  tit  itard  of 
aPUhfopher,  tiOIpuUitoffy  and  male 
ejefi  of  a  ptjifelf.  'Tisipfl  what  mf 
Lard  Biolinghrm.  is  dang  mtiHi- 
TAPHYties.  /  iopt  jm  ^illlwi  ta 
fa,  mi  flare  M  the  karnedj^vre  he 
mU  mate  tn  lit :  fatat  fielf  viitJk 
Loch  and  MtMramhe  [3].  And 
again,  l^trd  BoWvginieiSii^imiipout, 
hut  it  is  volummius  m^  to  dsflrof 
Vohanes,  I  palimt  Hve,- 1  fear,  M 
fte  that  leork  printed  [^].    Where^ 

[2]  BoUn^hrAtto  Ssfiift,  Letter.xlyiii.  Vol.  ix. 

'    [3  J  Letters  iMi.  Vol.  i)(.      [4.]  Letter  fetxiii. 

by 
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hy  die'  vpay,'  Ks"  &ict  A'at'  thefe 
Metaphysics  were  deugned  for  the 
public,  ihevrs  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
contoits.  This  then  «ras  what  t 
meant;  The  Efay  on  Man  I  could 
not  mean.  For  in  the  80"  page  of 
the  fiete,  I  niake  the  fiindamencd 
dodrines  of  that  foem  and  his  Lord- 
ttap'i  Effiys  to  be  direflly  oppofite 
to  one  another.  "  Mr.  Pope's  Ef- 
"fay  en  Man  is  a  real  vindication  of 
"  Ptowdenoe  againft  Libertines  and 
"  Adieifts^ — Lord  BoLiNOBROKt't 
"  Bjays  are  a  p^tended  vindication 
"  rfftoviderice  againft  ai  imagina- 
-"  rycooftderacybetweenDivinesand 
^'  AAeifts — The  Poet  direfls  his 
^'Argument  againft  Atheifts  and 
"  Libertinesin£jq)OrtofRELiGioN; 
*'The  Philofopher  againft  Divines 
• " in fv^«pbtt  of  NATDHAtisM^  'and 
■"  idle  fuccefs  is  anfweirijfc.  Pope's 
'"  irgoment  is  neAly,  fyfiemadcal, 
is<  andL  convineiBg  {••  Lwd  BoKng- 
brdce'« 
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^'  brake's,  confijfed,  prevaricatingi 
;"  and  inconfiftent." . 
:  Thus  I  have  explained,  in  the 
ieft  way  I  am  able,  my  reafont 
for  fpeaking  of  Pope  in  a  manner 
which  gives  oiFence.  But  what  fhajl 
we  fay,  if  this  air  of  negligeiKe  to 
•his  memory  was  aflumed,  the  better 
to  conceal  the  Author  of  an  anonyr 
mous  Epiftle  ?  The  motive  fare  was 
allowable;  tho' the prcgedl  waswith'- 
out  efiba :  for  this  Public  has  pofi- 
tivdy  decided,  that  the  Author  mufi 
ie — by  the  fcurrility  and  ahtfe. 

But,  continues  the  Ccnfurer,  Had 
you  furfued  the  advantage  you  have 
ingenioujly  taken  from  an  expreJ/ioH 
in  one  of  Rope's  Letters,  to  have 
fhewn  that  Pope  differed  from  Bsiling- 
broke  where  he  was  in  the  wrong ; 
that  be  not  only,  condemned  but  defpi- 
fed  the  futility  of  his  reafoning  ogainfl 
Revelation ;  that  where  he  was  right 
■Popeimpreved  butTievo'fervilelji  copitd 
it! 
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iis  'li/tos,  ym  imuld  baae  Urn  imoitt 
to  jour  Friend  and  your f elf :  you. 
would  hieiie  ferved  the  caufe  of  Reli- 
gion :  y(Ht  would  have  difcredit^ 
Lord  Bolin^oke  the  more  hy  the  cptf- 

■  Now  all  this,  in  Kkt  fourth  Letter, 
I  have  done :  And  the  Reader  will 
&id  it  in  its  phce.  In  the  mean 
time,  every  body  might  fee  I  was 
ready,  on  a  fit  occafion,  to  do  it, 
by  the  pai6ge  quoted  juft  above, 
from  the  fecond,  where  Pope  is  ho- 
noured, and.  Lord  Bolingbroie  the 
more  difcredited  by  the  contraji.  _  '■ 
But  I  muft  not  leave  diis  head 
without  taking  notice  of  one  ex- 
preffion  in  the  cenfure.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  ^ot).repre»ents  L.  Boling- 
broke  as  a  Monjier  hated  both  of  Opd 
■and  Man.  The  expreffion  liad 
Tjeen  jufter,  if,  inftead  of  this,  the 
writer;  had  6id,  from  ihe.Fiem  it 
fuay  he  coUeBed;\xcxa(e,  whatever 
ideas 
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•ideas  of  "tif  Lbidfliip  may  an&  ii 
men's  mindiona  perufelof  the^«»i 
tiiey  arife  frcMn.his  Lordfljif's.'own 
wotds,  wKicii  are  &ithfulljrvqu8l«d  j 
What  the  Author  of  the  f''iem  sMa, 
is  only  a  little  whdefome  tailkryi 
ifffach  cat!  "pisfolt  the- Reader  with 
no  idea  but  what  (in  the  ojnnion  <S 
P<^/arif<s  from  every  fruitkfs  at^ 
teiiipt<^  impiety.  ■ 

'   •'  Heav'n  Ml  with  buibttr  the  vain  to8 
**  furveys, 
"Andburies  madmen  in  thche^AcJ  raili. 

That  the  Author  of  the  P'iew  affift- 
edin  the  dreflmg  up  foftrange  * 
fight,  3&  a  Mmfier.  hated  both  ty  God 
and  Man,  was  very  far,  from  his 
iatendon;  He  made  a  fcruple  of  ac; 
'companyinghisLorfflup's<luotadoM 
with  thofe  teflpcions.  of  ferious  in^ 
donation  which  fuch  a  ^Scene  «f 
Jionors  naturally  foggeft,  1«  »?? 
ihould  be  diought  to  :aim  at  fome- 
ihinE  more  than  critical  animad- 
veruon. 
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(^rerfion.  •  He  tl^erpfore  genpt^\^% 
^d^voufed  to  turn  the  publiq  ^t- 
ttpnon  from  th?  If^or,  to  thp  fwj- 
<&JHi,  oi&sfirfi  Pbihfi^h)!,  and  to 
gpt  h|s  Lordfhg)  ^yell  feiigjied  af, 
^  being  pexfqaded  th^t  ^lien.  th: 
INjblic  i^  l^9%ht  to  that  tempef, 
ixs  le&ntmeqt  feldom  nfes  to  ex- 

iTproes; 

ISea  had  bettor  fpeak  out^  and 
(ay,  tjie  Author  of  the  fif^  pught 
%fi  have  repre&nted  L^  BpUngbro|iie 
as  neither  d/UefiabU,  nor  ridiaflfrnt. 
}^  could  hare  wifhed^  that  his 
fenfe  of  honour  sqid  duty  would 
have  permitted  hi;|i  io  to  do.  TIk 
Author  of  the  View  is  no  Fana- 
fic  or  Enthulkl^  and  perhaps  Icfi 
of  a  Bigot  than  either.  Yet  theie 
are  times  and  occafipns  when  the 
ibbereft  thinker  will  cpnfefs,  that  the 
interefts  of  Particulars  fhould  give 
way  to  thofe  of  the  Public.  It  is 
^e,  there  are  others^  when  pplite- 
nels,  civil  prudence,  and  the  pii- 
d  vate 
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vate  motives  of  Friendfliip,'  ought 
to  determine  a  man,  who  is  to  Uve 
in  the  world,  to  comply  with  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  the  times; 
■and  even  to  ,chufe  the  worfc,  inftead 
of  the  better  method  of  doing  good. 
iBut  -ny  misfortune  was  that  this  did 
no-  appear  to  be  one  -  of  thoie  occa- 
fions,  in  which,  when  I  had  explained 
the  Doflrines  and  Opinions  of  an  er- 
roneous Writer,  I  could  leave  them 
with  this  reflexion :   "  Thefe  are  the 
■"  writer's  notions  on  the  moft  im- 
' "  pbrtant  points  which  regard  hu- 
"  man  happinefi.     They  are  indeed 
■ "  very  lingular  and  novel.   But  then 
"  cgnfider,  the  Writer  was  a  great 
"  man,  and  high  in  all  the  attain- 
"  mentsofWifdom;  therefore  weigh 
"  well  and  reverendly,  before  you 
"  condemn  what  I  have  here  expofed 
"to  your  Judgment."     But  had  I 

■  laid  this,  would  it  have  fecured  nie 

■  from  OFFENCE  .'  The  thing  of  all,  to 
•  te  moft  dreaded  by  thafewho  know 

. -.■  the 
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tJie  worial  Would  it'not  lathep 
fiMe  farniOieA  afiotier'  handle  M 
the  6ihe  GenWrerSj  rfm^rtg  me  i 
Cortfcdeiate  in  his;  guilt,  oidy  a  little 
bettef  difguiftd;  TiiS  would  n6l 
have  iieen  the  Ifirft  timB  I'had  b«eil 
fc  fetved,  when  ■  endeavouring  td 
kvoid  offence^  •  '■ 

" '  Aiid  yet  tfieW'  Waa  but  one  b( 
theie  three  ways ;  either  tq  laugh,  td 
declaim,  or  t6  fey  nothings  '  Ichofe  . 
the  Jirjl,  33  what  I  faiided  'feaft  ob^ 
hoMous;  in  whieh,  however,  I  wai 
miftakeii ;  -^  and  as  raoft  likely  to  dd 
good;  In  whieh,  liapeiTaih  not 
iiiiftakert.  .'    '   ;-       "  -    -  • 

-  The  only  harm  t.  E^lingbroke 
Can  do,  whiife  reputation  of  parts  artd 
wffdom  had  been  raifed  io  high,  it 
■amorigft'  the  People.  His  objecr 
'tibi«  againft  Religion  are  altogether 
of  thejpopular  kind,  as  we  feel  by 
•the  effefls  they  hiyd  had,  when 
ijfed  hy  their  original  Authprs,  long 

-  ~  d  2  before 
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kelcm  Tm  I>oidiHp  honcoed  thc^ 
with  a  place  in  his  Efayt.  Viio^ 
then  waa  h4  to  do,  whok  bu&i^ 
it  was  to  put  a  fpe^y  ftop  tq  th^ 
tniiciiiff,  and  neither  to  paljiab} 
lh«  do&ines,  por  to  contplimenf 
{fte- Atftbor  of  them,  but  to  pvf 
a  true  and  fuccind  isq>reiaitatiQq 
'p{  imSji^eift,  in  a jx^uW  way}  to 
makea  right  ufe  oftnat  abundaace, 
vhich  the  EssAYi  and  Fbagkbnt^ 
atkaitd,  to  tbsw  tb»t  his  tocd- 
fliip'*  Praic^  WW  a?  fijojifl?  a| 
th^werevyidKdi  and  that  ^iir^ 
gmofitt  1^  iq  fuji{K><ft  of.  thera 
were  as  weak  as  thejr  were  bold  sod 
overbearing :  that  he  wasa pretender 
In  matters  of  Learning  and  Philofo- 
phy ;  and  knew  juA  as  much  of  the 
genius  p£the  Go^>el,  as  of  that  pre* 
^nded  corruption  of  it,  which  b* 
psik}trtifoi0i7ieti>g)/r  Thisl.imar 
^ed  <^  only  way  to  reac^  his 
I:;ocdfhip'3  Authority,  on  which 
..     . .  L  aU 
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dl  i&pended;'  and  then  die  tei^ 
weakeftelForc  <£  ridictile  wouU  Iw 
able  to  do  the  rdi;  TheCe  were  mjr 
ynotives  for  the  method  I  took ;  and 
whatever  mxpta^asij  theie  nia)r.  bt 
fa  diniiging  tliem  in  a' way  tjiat  tendb 
te  idtifeat  their  end,  it  fhisnild,  t 
thinks  belaidtotheaocoonrofthofe 
who  made  this  esqiknaticai  necefioy, 
I  have  been  die  Icnger  on  tlm 
matter  as  it  will  fovefer  an  anfwcr  t* 
what  follows. 

it  fi  imiverfaiif  andfi  ju/ily  eimxi^ 
*ta  ft  aU  flm  and  rimis  (f  people, 
tiat,  Jrtm  regard  to  Urn,  w>  hufy 
xara  htm  he  is  treated,  httie  enured 
your'  trumne)-  iasde/iro^iMtbeaterit 
tftie  work. — To  the  nuamer  I  haw 
faid  enough.  The  candid  Readec, 
i  sta  Aire,  wiU  allow  me  to  add  a 
■Wtad  or  two  Concerning  the  efeB  df 
im  tmacceptahk  manner,  in  a  vsork  if 
fiAlic  Jeroice.  It  had,  tiU  (^  late^ 
d  3  been 
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tieen  aliiraps  tAeemedsoaitBr  of  me< 
xit  ib  do- a' geoeral  good,  tha  the 
•aatfur.  ol  doitig  it  might  not  he  fa 
xeadily  approved.  iBut  we  are  now 
hecxxae  So  'ddicate  and  fafiidious) 
that  it  is' the  aKnwxr  of  dmngj  eveil 
jn  things  of  the  higheft  importance^ 
which  carties  away  all  the'  piaife 
And)*!,  this  felfi  ddicaby  on,  a  quef 
.ftisn  of  BO  left  moment  than  Whe- 
ther we  Ihall  have  any  Religion  of 
none  at  all,  feems  as  tidiciilous,  ajt 
it  would  be  in  a  Great  mart  to  take 
-oiFence  at  ah  oifidous  neighbour  for 
^ving  his  falling-Palace,  by  a  few 
homdy  props  near  at  hand,  whei 
Jie  fliould  have  confidered  of  a  fiipr 
port  niore  conf<OTiable  to  the  tafte 
«ld  general  ftyle  of  Architeauie, 
in'  my^  Lord's  fupCrb  piece ;  or  to 
find  him  difconcerted  by  that  chart 
table  hand,  which  fhould  venture  to 
■  pull  his  Grandeur  by  head  and  {houlr 
^fri  opt  gf  bis  flaming  apartment. 
I  .  i  ■     But 
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.  But  in  thele.  fii{^c£tiims.  I  grant 
-much  mote  than  in  reafon  l  cn^jht 
Ifuppofe  the  public  taAc,  which  the 
jnamtir  in  qneflion  has  o&nded,  js 
founded  in  Nature;  whereas 'tis  the 
creature  c^  Falhion,  and  as  fliifting 
and  fantafljc  as  its  Parent.  Trptb, 
which  makes  the  •  matter  of  ejrery 
hoqeft  man's  enquiry,  is  eternal  { 
but  i!as  manner  fuitid. to  the  fuilk 
tafte,  is  nothing  elle  than  conK>niil- 
tjr  to  our  prelent  pailions,  <x  lentii- 
ments ;  our  prejudices,  or  diijxill- 
tipns.  When  the  truths  or  the  prac- 
tices of  Religion  have  got  poflet 
iion  of  a  People  then  a  warmth  for 
its  interefts,  and  an  abhorrence  <£ 
its  Enemiesj  become  thepubUc  tafte; 
and  men  expeiSb  to  find  the  zeal  of 
an  Apoftle  in  every  defender  of  Rer 
Jigion !  But  when  this  awful  Power 
)^  loft  its  hold,  when,  at  bejft,  it 
joats  but  in.  the  brain,  and  come^ 
not  near  the  heart,  then,  if  you  e3?pe<9: 
d  4  to 
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ix3  he  r^  Wft  ip^«JKsiti*a-,yoa 
nmft  confeiih  fom  iiiaiih^  tb 'ASt 
ttblite  inidiiferehct,  a&d  eafy  nncm- 
cerh,  With  which  We  fi»i  ereiy  flfttt 
trial  bf  Ml  plaifl  befort  liS. 

Noristhisffiewbrft.  Ithasbrbiii^ 
in  life  a  new  kind  of  politici! 
Arithmetici  which  ptocefeds  upoft 
\/aj  uiieijiedled  methods  <jF  ciicluM» 
tlon ;  "wheie  the  lefler  Turn  of  aft 
'uniicMtiiik  manmr  fliall  do  morfe 
than  ftrikc  t)ff  the  infiiitdy  Bigel' 
of  imfortint  fervices;  it  fliall  t*A 
Aeto  to  deiirerit:  while  a  loir^  ic^ 
tnmuUrion  of  well  ranged  imfferrfiiM 
'cyfteri  may  be  ma<fc  to  rife  t<J  M* 
Coils. 

Indeed  (%s  diis  Public)  *,  [701* 
■toanner]  has  furmped  your  enerrms 
■mth  it  bandk  to  do  you  infinite  mif' 
thief.  Your  cold  friends  lameM  aiS 
mah  the  ^aiorfi  fort  of  excufe,  iJ^Sjifc 
'futing  it  to  tt'  temper  conlraBfedfftm 
MiSi^iM  ofdriming  ihodin-ci/^ 
■   -  -trovoj^i 
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kvaa-J^l  Jls*  -WAUM^^  4ri  out 
t^iountenOKe^ialtdforcei  loieJSiM, 
»tiV*the£fc<iurJe. 

W(juld  not  toy  *Wb  by  this  im^-, 
gine,  that  the  Author  of  theif^fee, 
Wer  much  pi^teAd^  oppofittoii 
Td  Infidelity,  Was  at  kft  detedeii  ef 
bong  in  combinatiort  with  it,  and 
^  afong  <utAiUy  advancing  its  'mitt>- 
dls)  thit  tiie  aiaflc  had  unwarily 
4iKspt  off,  and  that  he  ftood  ^aaSa^ 
)ed  what  Lord  Bcdiiigbfok^  ha 
been  pteiUed  to  call  him,  iiH  -^^itjiH- 
tatefor  ehfil  dtid  ecckfi^al  Tjv-M^ 
*^  At  ieall,  no  one  Would  inia^ 
^e,  thtat  Mi  ha?uUe  if<irded  ti  iii 
immies  of  doing  him  infinite  mifMif^ 
4vte  ho  oUkt  didn  the  treating  thg 
Actdlor  of  die  tttc^  im{^6us  agd  ih-i- 
SJtiaebook  that  eVer  ai&onted  pilbi- 
-So  JoRcet  as  a  bad  reafoiier  and  i. 
weine  PbilrfojAer,  whofe  vanit* 
ted  him  to  abufe  every  Name  of 
I>eartii^  and  his  ppAR  todi&edit 
'&mj  mode  of  Reli^on. 

I  Ttefc 
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Theft-  wis/  friends  ho^evet  aSeil- 
their  parts  as- ofual ;  the  great  feoret 
of  which  is,  the  well  poifoning  an 
apolb^.or,'  as  the  anonymous  wri- 
ter better  exprefles^  it,  ftudmg  {he- 
very  leorfl  excufi  tha/  can  find.  But 
here,  the'  they  aimed  well,  they 
pver-fliot  themfelves.  This  com- 
pliment of  drawing  bhod  in  cm^ 
ih/verj^  the  Author  of  the  Fiev 
jakcs  to  himfelf  with  great  compk- 
peficy.  For  his  Omtnroerjy  having 
always  lain  in  a  quarter  Very  remote 
from  political  altercation,  either  for 
or  againft  Minifters  or  Fadions ;  and 
on  ^  lels  a  queflion  than  the  truth 
and  honour  of  Religion,  with  Infidels 
and  BigotSi  the  drawing  bhod  Ihews 
hita  to  have  been  in  earnefi,  ^hich 
is  no  vulgar  praife.  It  would  bf  bt*t 
poor  comfnendatibn,  I  we^-  sof  B 
brave  Englilh  Veteran  wht^iJiad'feeB 
many  a  well-fought  field  for;  Jiibertjr 
abdhis  Countty,  to  fay,  he  tieyery/r^ 

4  .  ■  '.■;■.  ^k«<k 
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Uttd;  tho  fuch  a  cota^faoeot 
might  recommend  tlie  Immant^ 
of  a  Champion  at  Hbcklej'  holci 
When  the  fituation  of  tie  times  have 
pi^aged  two  learned  Men,  at  the 
head  of  oppofite  piuties,  to  engage  in 
a  mock  fight,  and  play  a  prize  of 
difputatioii,  with  the  reward  placedj 
and  often  divided,  between  them, 
it  is  no  wcsnder  if  there  fliould  be 
inuch  ceremony,  and  little  blood Jhedi 
Put  the  Author  of  the  View  writes 
for  no  Party,  or  party-opinioiis ;  hf 
writes  for  what  he  thinks  the  Truth  ] 
and,  in  the  point  in  queftion,  for 
the  Clergy,  its  Mihifters ;  both  of 
which,  (by  good  fortune,  being  yet 
pf  pubhc  Authority)  he  thinks  himr 
fclf  at  Uberty  to  fupport,  tho'  it 
be  by  drawing  blood  itota  premeditar 
fed  impiety,  from  low  envy,  or  ina- 
licious  bigotry;  which,  he.  apprer 
hends,  are  not  to  be  fubdued  by  ma- 
liagement  or  a  feigned  attack,  .  YeC 
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Utnuiiii  i»  Tufiieft'afhe'tsihii  fiiwdd 
te'iifluitnecl  t6  Mm  the  £iRie  amn 
^tgsUift  iihipte  ferfisr,  agaibftatudco} 
ftdwrfaty,  ot  atoinft  the  ftiaft  Whd  hai 
thito*n  away  hl»  weapote  j  toisindeaJj 
«gaitift  atiy  but  him  Wba  fiancls  u^ 
teldly  to  ide^  keli^oa  J  <«,  what  a 
ahnoft  as  bail,  ta  dircredit  it,  by  &1& 
and  hypdcritic  zeal  for  the  carni^ 
tions  which  hare  crSpl  into  it.  In'» 
■^t&f  b^  I  writteit  widt  aiiy  obli«[i» 
♦ifeW8>  aftd  hot  frotti  afeiife  of  diityj 
i  &<«iM  have  fuited  the  enteM&in-' 
ittent  to  the  tafte  d  my  fupaiors. 
Fbr  «  man  m'uft  be  of  a  ftrauge 
i%m{)]exic«i  indeed,  who  when  hi 
)ias  anfdrmid  to  ReSgim  for  his  con- 
vaiience,  *ill  icruple  to  go  on  and 
ttap  the  beneiit  of  his  compBancey 
by  ceifoffl^  totte  Fafinm. 

So  to  as  to  the  Atithor's  iM 

■Ptiaidls.    With  refpea  to  his  wmti 

tsnes,  "they  hare  Ik*  J^d  that  partk 

fowellj  iJfty  feem  to  haVe  girea 

up 
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xip,  %ir  C(m(e  top  rqon,  Th^y 
^ght  We  faid  with  truth,  ^nd  a 
fyXL  kjjiqvfl^e  pf  dieca^i^,  "  That  119 
jjqspi  ws^  readier  thai)  the  Author  9f 
ti(e/P»eie,  to  comply  ifvith  thf  temper, 
(>f the  timejj  and  e&ecially  with  thf 
fecliji^tipnsof  hisfriend?,  tolyl^qfe 
fifitJiiBiijn  he  has  been  ever  ready  t«> 
/acrific*hJsowninclinatit)n?i  Jsut,  fo 
^faf  fir^ces,  evppf  ^i^qg,,  excepj: 
hit  du^  and  his  hanouT  j  w^.  h^ 
(papable  of  dcjng  that,  ^e  would  VOf 
ieCay^  a  virtupiis  Friend ;  fw 
prohahly,  he  cpniide^ed  the  matt^ir 
jn  queftion  as  one  of  thofe  excepted 
cafes,  where  he  could  hearken  tp 
.npthii^  (mt  the  didates  of  hor 
tiour,  apd  the  duties  of  his  ftation;: 
t^t  he  ^w  SeUma  infulted,  a  <«^ 
ral  Gmenwr  defied  j  NtUurMm,  a 
^ecies  ci^hafmx  open^,  and  with 
^sul  the  aitsof  fophiftty  and  declamar 
.tioD,  inculcated,  ^id  tlie  <f  poiit^ 
World  inlblently  branded  as  a^  cab^t 
'of 
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;of  fools,  knaves,  and  tnadmeii  i" 
•They  might  have  faid,  «'  That  wheft 
errors  of  fmall  confequence  are  in 
<]Ueftion,  or  even  great  ones,  when 
deUvered  with  modefly  and  candour, 
■fuitable  meaiiiies  are  to  be  obferveA 
But  here  the  impiety  and  the  infuk 
were  equally  in  the  extreme :"  To 
which,  in  the  laft  place,  they  might 
-have  added  moft  of  thofe  other  con- 
fiderations  which  have  been  urged  ift 
the  courie  of  this  Apolcwy,  And 
•had  they  been  fo  pleafe^  the  de^ 
'fence  had  not  only  been  better  made, 
;but  with  much  more  dignity  and  ad"- 
■vantagCi 

However  the  Author  of  the  Fieii 
has  yet  the  vanity,  amidft  all  this 
'mortiiication,  to  reflefl,  that  theit 
is  a  very  wide  difference  betweefa 
■difpleafingywA.  the  bang  Sfafprovtd: 
and  that  fhh  very  PuiBc,  who 
.complaih  by  the  pen  of  my  antiny- 
mods  Friend,  fil.  tlkt  difierfehcfe. 
->  The 
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.  "The  decencies  of  Acquaintance,  ha^ 
bitual  impreffions,  and  even  the  mod 
innocent  partialities,  might  make 
them  uneafy  to  fee  Lord  Bolihg^ 
-BROKE  expofedtocontempt;  buttheir 
love  of  the  Public,  their-  reverence 
both  for  its  Civil  and  Religious  in- 
terefts,  will  make  them  pleaied  to  fee 
•his  pRiNciPLEsconfiited  andexpofed. 
When  a  noble  Roman  had  in  public 
-Senate  accufed  one  of  the  greateft 
"Pefts  of  hisage  and  country,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  vigour  with  whick 
■he  purfued  this  Enemy  of  the  Re- 
public, made  many  worthy  men  uil- 
"Ciafy;  but  he  fatisfied  himfelf  witft 
this  reflexion,  tantum  adfiduciam  vd 
metuin  differt,  nolint  homines  faaas., 
an  mn  proheni.  ':.-    : 

In  a  word,  my  duty  to  God,  to 
my  Country,  to  Mankind  at  large, 
had,  as  I  fancied,  called  upon  me  to 
do  what  I  did,  and  in  the  manner  I 
have  done  it.  If  I  have  oiFended  any 
good 
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.g9(D4  MW)  at^r  fH?nd  to  my  per- 
fo%  pf  my  C^^j  it  is  a  fatrmce  tp 
Pftty,  wlii^Ji  yet. I  muft  neyer  re- 
prat  of  haying  ma<]e,  tho'  th^  dif- 
pje^fur?  of  9:  frientl  be  the  fevereft 
tiM  of  it.  I  know  what  that  map 
has  to  ei^A  both  ftoc^  InJitUlity 
9r4  BigUty,  who  oi^ges  without 
(EsiKKVE  iQ  the  f^rvice  of  Rehgioi^. 
Sfmfif^f  ft  i^dji  mdire  has  always 
:bf«i.  the  lot  of  fuch  Adventurer^. 
£itf  J  h^ve  l<mg  iinee  taken  xay  par- 
ly:  "  Qnm^  praeoepi,  atq\ie  animp 
!{•  in«Qiim  ante  peregi.  I^ec  recufo, 
'<  fi  ita  calhs  attulerit,  luere  poenas 
^  ob  bonefti&na  hiS^  dum  ?i.a^ 

\<'  eiTJQSISSIMA  OLCISCO*." 
Jan.  4,  1755. 
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■    Dea'R.SiR',  r-i  -■.:   I.:..  ■      1 

"■"-  :  ET  mfij  firft  "daiih;  your  thanks  for 
-I  :,J  fparing  you  fo.  long  on  ther  chapter 
.  .oiLqrd  Boliiigbcokp  i  and  then.afki 
yqa,  what -you. now, think  iof;  this. paper. 
Meteor,  wjiidi  .  ib  .  flames  and  fparkles; 
and,'  while '.it  -kept  at  diftance,  drew  af- 
.ter  iu (he  admiring  croud;  like  a  Cornet^ 
croifipg'.  the  celcftial  .Orbs,  and.  traverf--. 
idgv  and  domineenng  oVer  the  eitabliHied 
Syftem ;  ia  the  pre&ge  of  fupefAitieus  Di-^ 
yines,  denouncing  peAilence  and  ruin  jto  tbi^. 
World  heneath ;  .but  in  the  more  pbilofo^ 
phicopinion  of  his  followers,  re-creatii^andt 
reviying  the  drinefs  andilerility  of  exhaoil.-<4 
edNahire.  .  :-....  .i 

Unde  hjec  monstra  tameOi  vel  quo  drf 
fontc,  rcquiris."  ■  ■ 

Your  love  of  Mankind  makes  you  fee  this, 
new  Phenomenon  with  horror.  And  you 
aflc.  Is  Ttfor  this,  that  fucha  torrent  of  ab- 
ufe  has  Been  poured  out  upon  every  private 
Charafler,  upon  every  public  Order,  upon 
every  branch  of  Learning,  upon  everySyficm 
[B]  of 
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2  A  View  of  L.Bolingbroke*s 
of  Philefophy,  and  upon  every  Jbftitution 
of  Rsligi&n  ?  They  wetc  not  poured  out  at 
hazard,  for  all  thefe  things  flood  in  his  way : 
they  were  not  poured  out  in  vain,  for  they 
are  pvta  fov  jb'gumaats  i  atid  will,  I  mate 
no  doUbt,  be  fo  received.  The  vtik  Quio- 
tilitti,   it  is  true,  hucbi^red,     Propfiam 

HOOERATJOHEM,  <%UADAM  CAtlSJE  ttefi- 

4era»t.  And  it  muil:  be  confe(fed,  that  if  evec 
Moderatiottf  and  tempennct  of  exprefBoo, 
becarne  an  author,  or  was  well  faiteid  to  hk 
difcooffe,  k  wat  when  the  purpofe  of  hu 
work,  lik*  that  of  his  I^ordfhip's,  was  to 
oirertom  all  istABtiSREo  Religion, 
fiMindtd  in  the  b^f  of  a  Sovere^n  Maflcr, 
{d^emdly  Jti^  and  ^aoJ;  and  all  zsta- 
SLns&DLxARNiNO,  employed  fbrtlu  de- 
fence of  fuch  Religion :  And,  on  thdr  ruins, 
toereA  Naturalism,  inHiead  of  real  The- 
iim,  aod  a  f  irstPh  i  losopu  v,  inAead  of  real 
Science.  When,  I  fay,  a  Writer  had  thought 
proper  to  infuU  the  common  fentiment$  of  , 
Mankind,  on  points  efteemed  fo  efleutial  to 
their  well  being,  common  policy,  as  well  as 
common  decency,  required,  that  it  (houjd 
be  done  by  the  moH  winning  infinuation  and 
addfels ;  and  not  by  calliDg  every  man,  who 
would 
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nroul4  not  take  his  fyftem  upop  traft.  Mad- 
man, Knave,  Foot,  and  Blasphemer. 

But  fuperior  Genius's  have  b^n  always 
deemed  above  the  reifa-aint  of  rules.  Tully 
pbrervcs,th3tAxcesij,As,  fitted  by  a  turbu*- 
fence  of  temper,  to  confound  the  peace,  an4 
overturn  the  eftabli^hed  order  of  things,  had 
done  that  milch^  in  Pijilosopby,  ^jriiicb 
TiTwsGRAccHus  bad  projeflcd  in  the  Re- 
fVBtic  [)].  But  h^  Lordfbip,  prompted  by 
a  noblo'  ambition,  would  play  both  parts  la 
their  turns,  and  Ihiae  an  Arce^ktt  and  > 
Gracchtis  too. 

His  ill  iiiccefs  in  buiinc&  (from  which,  af 
}k  tells  us  himfelf,  he  never  defiAcd,  wbiie 
he  had  hopes  of  thing  any  good)  forced  him 
to  turn  hia  great  taleots  A-om  Politico  to 
FaiLOsoPur.  But  be  had  not  yet  mor- 
tified that  Ambition  which  was  always 
prompting  him  to  aipire  to  the  head  of 
things :  and  he  carried  with  him  that  fufii- 
ciency,  and  thofe  relentments,  which  had 
proved  £>  ill  fuited  to  the  Cat»nets  of 
Princes,  into  the  Clolist  of  the  Philofophcr. 

We  may  add,  that  he  entered  upon  Lat- 

[i]  Turn  exortiis  eft,  ut  in  Optima  Rep.  Ti.  Grac- 
idiui  qui  etiaiti  peiturbarct,  fie  Arcefilu,  qui  anjlitu- 
tam  ^lofophiam  cmteret. 

[B  2j  /#« 
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4  A  VlfeWofL.  B0LlNGflR0KE*8  • 
ters'm  an  advanced  age;  and  this  ftill  fur- 
ther viciated  his  natural  temper  by  an  ac- 
quired infirmity,  to  which,  as  Tully  ob- 
ferves,  fuch  late  Adventurers  are  extremely 
fubjcdt.  OTIMAQEIE  autem  homines  fa's 
^QpAM  iNSOLENTEs  ^ff/;  "Youknow, 
"  fays  he,  how  insolent  thofe  men  ge- 
«  nerally  are,  who  come  late  to  their  book," 
But  now  having  given  you  my  thoughts 
of  his  Lord(hip's  affiiming  temper,  it  wbuld 
be  unfair  not  to  give  you  his  own  ;  efpecially 
as  he  has  been  fo  ingenuous  to  make  no  fe-  ■ 
cret  of  it.  He  had  kept,  it  feems,  ill 
company ;  and  his  natural  candor  and  mih- 
defty  had  been  hurt  by  it.  But  let  him  tell 
his  own  ftory:  "  I  grow  very  apt  to 
*•  ASSUME,  by  converfing  fo  much  with 
*•  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  who  af- 
"  fume  muchcftener  than  they  prove  [2]." 
But  whatever  caufes  concurred  to  form  this 
tcmpcr.certain  it  is,  that  his  contempt  of  others 
was  become  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  it  ope- 
rates where  no  reafonable  provocation  can  be 
9lTigned.  I  have  ftiewn  you,  in  my  firft  Let- 
ter, at  what  a  rate,  his  difguft  to  the  Morals^ 
and  his  averllon  to  the  SanSiionSj  of  the 
Gospel,  difppfed  him  to  treat  all  who  had 
[aJVol.iv.  P.S04. 
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coatritMited  to  propagate,  or  to  fupport.  Re- 
velathn.  But  how  the  honeft  Pagans  of 
antiquity  had  offended,  who.  many  of  them, 
believed  no  more  qi  %  future  Jiate^nasi  him- 
felf,  is  a  little  hard  to  conceive. 

Yet  Pythagojias,  he  tells  us.  was  a 
turbulent  &Uow,  and  a  fanatical  fubverter 
of  Sutes. 

.  Nor  did  Plato's  deUrious  trains  [3]  fc- 
cure  him  from  becomings  on  occafion,  a 
paultry  cheat,  and  a  mercenary  flatterer.  For 
^Imoft  all  his  Madmen  are  Knaves  into  the 
bar^iil.  But  Plato  had  made  himfelf  noto- 
rious, by  the  blajpbemous  title  he  had  givea 
to  xh&frji  Caufe,  of  the  first  Good.  So 
that  his  Lordlhip  regarded  him  as  at  the 
head  of  that  wicked  Seft,  who  sfcribe  m(h 
ral  attributes  to  the  Deity, 

Even  Socrates,  whoie  glory  it  was,  as 
Tully  afliires us,  to  take  Philosophy  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  bring  it  to  dwell  amongil 
cities  and  men,  fubjiituted  (in  his  Lord- 
fliip's  opinion)  fantajiic^  for  real  know- 
ledge [/^"l-r-and  entertained  and  propagated 

XHEOLOGICAL    and  METAPHYSICAL   W-. 

tiorn,  tpbicbare  not^m^fi  certainly,  parts  of 

NATURAL    THBQLOQY  [5],      Wc    Under- 
[3]  Yol,  iv.  p.  88,      [4]  Vol.  iy.  p.  1 12.      is]  Vol. 


IV.  p.  122. 
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6  A  Vlfi*'  ©f  li.BOLlNGBROKfi's 
ibnd  his  LordOiip  very  ff^lL  He  means  4 
particular  ProtidenCe  and  %  future  ftatet 
the  moral  attribbtes  of  the  t>cityi  and  thd 
juhftantiality  oi  tha  Soul.  This  apparehtly 
was  tbefantaJiU  ktt^eige  %9bi(b  m^t  ni 
fdrt  ef  natural  t&eology. 

When  thefe  pagan  Heroes  iare  do  better, 
who  would  be  concerned  for  Churdi-men  i 
or  much  diftarbed  to  bear  Cyprian  called 
a.£Jar  and  a  Madman  [6] ;  JbroM»  a  ft^* 
ly,  fmUnmttbed HuHy  \  and  EfiPifANiotli 
anidiit? 

But  now  come«  on  a  difficulty  indeed.-— 
Paul  and  Pl  atq  bear  their  crirnefi  in  their 
countenance.  The  Gejpel  cf  Peace,  be  tellft 
us,  produced  nothing  but  Murdfrs  t  and  th^ 
idea  t&zjirfi  Good  was  the  occation  of  alj 
evil.  But  what  had  Scipio  and  RftQtJ-^ 
tusdonej  to  be  cafhiered  of  tt^cir  Dignities? 
They  wwe  neither  artiJdal'THiealegefs,  nor 
yet  mad  MftapByJicians  j  b»t  plain,  fobe|' 
Scatefnoen.  His  Lofdlhip'squarre),WC  know, 
is  with  Divinity  in  all  its  forms  j  but  he 
profeflej  to  admire  the  tinoral  Viriues.  And 
if  there  are  any  of  higher  eclat  thai^  the  reft, 
and  in  ^hif:h  hi$  Lordfhip  would  be  mprp 
particularly  ambitious  to  fhine,  thpy  muft 
p^ed^  be  Chastity  and  0000  Faith, 
£6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  ^07. 
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Cui,  Pudor,  ct  Juftitis  Toror 
Irmmifta  F'll's,  &c.  &c. 

Yethewrsfts  all  his  reading  todepriwtbofc 
tWQ  brave  Roiniini  of  their  high  repu!*- 
tipif,  when  the;  \>ti  [o  fairly  ewaed  if  hf 
the  i«»er«ft  ttiali,  lamRot^onntaf  ttut 
childitfh  infirmity  of  our  luture,  a  foadods 
for  ingroflibg  to  QUi&lTes  thofe  Ihining 
qualities  witii  whicli  wc  tziay  happen  to  be 
liasczkd  i  biit  I  can  h^dly  liifpea  his  Lord- 
Ihip  of  fo  fdfifb  and  in&ntinc  a  projcd^, 
much  lefs  would  I  fuppoie  him  capable  of 
Ihinltifig,  thatSeino  and  RaoDnitniay 
be  ftill  thofe  very  great  men,  they  have  bech 
taken  for,  though  ftained  quite  through 
vfkh  lufi  Aodpf rfiify. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  new  Hiftorian  of 
GrmtBritain,  another  of  thefe^&;tf^iV^ 
fhy-min  (for  the  eflence  of  the  Sed  confift. 
ing  in  paradox,  it  fiunes  as  well  in  Hifttty 
as  Divinily)  he,  I  fay,  tells  us,  that  it  wll 
admit  of  a  reafonable  doubt,  whether y^w- 
ritj  of  mimirs  altne,  and  abfiinmci  frim 
pUafure,  tan  defervithemm  ofViriae\\\. 

[l]  thi  Hi/tar}  tf  Grot  Brhmn,  VoLi.  p.  20O 
4to.  printed  at  Ediab.  1754. 

[B4J  B.t 
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But  then  he  i?  as  fingular  in, bis  09tions  of 
Religion,  He  holds  but  twoYpeciesof-it  in 
all  nature,  Superjlttion  and  Fanaticifm  ;  and 
Sunder  one  or  other  of  fhem,  he  gi^cs  you 
to  u'nderftdnd{7l,  the  whole  of  Ckri^an 
.profeffion  is,  add  ever  was;  included.  On  the 
]Churcb^£/:^/dfli/,  indeed,  heisfoindulg- 
sJenC, to'betlow  ji/^Religibn  has  to  give.  ¥<x 
Tvrinn  be  ieU  it  againft  Popery  it  '\i  Fanatt- 
■jnfin :  bqt  as  xiften  as  it  faces  about,  and  Is 
Dpp6l(ii  to  Pariianijiii,  it  then  becomes^^tf- 
■.perftitiim;'iXiA  this  as  Cotiftantly  as  the.  oc- 
icaiio'ns  return.'^ 

J  Youiwill  fay  I  grow  partial  to  Jl^'Ldrd- 
ibip,-mippearing  fo  anxious  for  his  reputa- 
.tion, .  while  your,  two  -  ^vorite  -  cBaraders 
expire  under  his  pen.  -  ■.;  '_■  ■  '  ' 
\:  NcKefc'fcarit.  They,bavenbt  lived  fo  long 
-  to  die^Q^'i  fright.  'When  his  LordAiip'blu^ 
■  ters  wciknow  how.to;tifce  him  dowm'-It  is 
^otilfrleidihg  him  bac£  tb  i):a(i.  AnKquity^\it 
ijbas  ^>een!ahufing. :  , .  l  I  .  .  ' 
.^, 'HflIfthcwQtfci3doiift.tatny;  hands';  and 
\i.  Qiall-.iiaTe  .only  thp^<trbuble:iof'..franrctib- 
.1n'^<3thftVde'f^nce  oi\Scipii>  againfli  bis  X^ixA- 
fliip's  (ufpieions,  a^  l^fiu^it  in  an  e.xi?oftaIa- 
toryletter  to  him,  op.his  tkoasx  treatment  of 
:i,;i3eceafed  frien^.*.  i,ij. 
[7]  See  his  Hiftoiy  throughout. 
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"  lie  reputation  of  the  firft  Sapio  (feya 
"  his  Lordfli^)  was  not-fo  clear  and  ufUoH-  - 
•*  troverted-  in  private,  as  inpablic  lif)ti 
<*  nor  was  he  allowed  by  aH  it  be  a  man  Jif 
"fuchfevere  virtue  as  be  affeSied^  and  ds 
«  that  age  Required,  i^^viui  lo^s  thught 
«*  io  mean  bim,  in  fame  verjes  Gellius  bas 
■** preferved^y-and  Valerius  Antias  made 
"  nofiruple  to  ajert,  tbatfarjrom  rejiaring 
.  ^*  tbefairSpaniard  to  ber family,  be  debauob- 
«•  ed  and  kept  ber^  \  P.  204,  of  the  Idea  of  a 
*'  Patriiaking.  One  would  have  hoped  fo 
«  mean  a  "flafidcr  might  have  flept  fprgot- 
*'  ten  in  the  dirty  corner  of  a  poor  Pe- 
ndant's [8]  common  place.  And  yet  we 
**  fte  itquoted  as  a  faft  by  an  Inftruflor  of 
'**  Kings.  Who  knows  but  at  fofne  happy 
••  titne  or  other,  when  a  writer  wants  to 
**  prove,  that  real  friendjhip  becofties  ia 
"  great  tmn  as  little  %%  real  charity  [g\, 
"  this  advertifement  [lo]  of  yours  may  be 
■"  advanced  to  the'  fame  dignity  of  credit 
'•*  with  the  calumny  of  Valerius  Antias,  If 
'"  it  fliould,  I  would  not  undertake  to  dif- 
:"  pu'te  the  hGt  on  which  fuch  an  infer- 
'**  cnce  might  be  made;  for,  I  remember, 

•  [8}  A.  Gcllhis,  [9]  Seep.  aoi,.cJ.thePtftf7« 
JUtg'  [lo]  Advertifemcnt  concenung  Mr.  Pope, 
prefixed  to  the  Patritt  King. 

-'  Tully. 

■' ^--# 


so  A  ViKw  of  L.  Boungbro£e's 
<*  Tullf,  a  great  StetefoHui  himielf,  long 
'•<  ago  dbixvtd,  Vtra  iimsitia  diffitillu 
"  me  rtperikntur  in  its,  fui  in  repubUca 
** ^Mrfatttur*-~B\A  the  words  of  Nsvius 
."  werethde, 
«  Etiam  y»  rts  tnagnas  mamt  Jape  gejjit 

**  gbrio/i, 
**  Cujtts/aSa  viva  nunc  vigenti  qufapud 

**  geatesjolus 
**Prafiat:  eum  fuut  pater  cum  pajlto  uno 

**  ab  amiga  abduxit. 
"  Thcfe  obfcure  verfes  were,  in  Cellius't 
**opinion»  the  fole  foundatiga  of  Aotifis's 
*'  calumnjr,  againft  the  univeffsl  concur- 
**  rence  of  Hiftorians;  His  egg  verjibus 
"  credo  addu&um  Valerium  j^tiatem  Ath- 
*«  VERsuM  cETERos  OMij£s  Jcrtpt&rei  df 
•*  ScipioNis  moribus  j^n/jlfe,  h.  vi.  c.  8. 
**  And  what  he  thought  of  this,  hiftoriao's 
**  inodefty  and  trath,  we  may  colled  ftoqi 
•<  what  be  &ys  of  him  in  another  plaqc 
.**  Where  having  quoted  two  tribunitial  do- 
*■  trees,  which,  he  tells  us, '  he  tran&rjbed 
"  from  Records  [ex  annalitm  mmuaeatis] 
"  he  adds,  that  Vaierius  Antias  made  no 
**  fcruple  to  give  them  the  lye  in  public. 
f*  KakriusMtemyintiast  emtru  bancdecre^ 

%  "  twum 
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^  ttntm  tmmriam  nntraqae  au&oritata 
**  veterum  annaUum—dixitt  &c.  L.  vu.  c. 
**  19.  And  Livy,  in  his  xxKvi^  book, 
**  quoting  this  Antias,  for  tbe  pardculais 
(*  of  a  vidory,  fu^joins,  concerniiig  the  nuow 
"  bcr  flain,  Scriptori  parum  Jidet  JU^  quia 
"  in  augendo  mtt  alius  intemperantior  efi, 
**  And  he  who  will  amplify  on  cme  occ^&m 
*t  will  dimiaiOi  on  another  j  for  it  is  the 
^'  fame  intemperate  paijion  that  carries  h'vn 
f  indifferently  to  each  extrente  [i]." 

Reculus's  virtue  comes  next  under  bW 
Jjordftiip's cenfure:  "  I  Icnownot  (lays be)  ■ 
*f  whether  Palfaus  would  have  called  in  que- 
^'  Aion  ih#  f TOKV  op  Requxvs.  Vid.  ^. 
J<  GeUiumf  It  was  probably  labuioiu^  in 
f<  rnany  circtimftanoes  at  leaft,  and  there 
('  were  thofe  amongft  the  Romans  who 
f<  thought  it  to  be  fo  [a]."  Would  not 
sixy  one  now  imagine,  t^  his  bringing  jiu, 
GeUius  again  upon  tbe  fiage»  that  there  iVu 
^aotbct  P'alerius  jintias  in  referve,  to  de- 
pof?  a^ainA  Reoolus  likewifeF  juft  tbe 
contrary.  Tfa^  prampaarian,  in  the  iV^ 
phapter  of  his  6th  book,  confirms  the  conar 
fnon  ^oty,  with  in  addition^  t^  the  teAini»- 

[  I  ]  Jf  Lttttr  U  tht  Eiiier  §f  tbt  Ittteri  m  th  8^- 
rittfPatruti/my  tbtiJtttifa  PatmtKag,4nidtheJ}M 
Mfartii't  &C.  [a]  Vol,  V.  p.  406. 

nicf  . 
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nies  of  the  Hifloriaiu  Taiero  and  Tudita- 
nus.  The  truth  however  is^  that  hts  Lord- 
(hip  had  his  Voucher,  though  he  be  ib 
{hy  of  producing  him.  It  is  the  refped- 
aWe  Mr.  Tot  AND;  to  whom  his  Lordftiip 
is  much  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as 
better  things.  Amongft  the  pofthumous 
tra6:s  of  that  virtuous  writer,  there  is  a 
Dijertetiont  intltled,  ^ejabuhus  death  of 
jitilius  Regains ;  in  which,  from  a  frag-r 
ment  of  Dioderus  Siculus,  prefcrved  by 
Conjientinut  Porpbyrogenttus,  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  agai  :ft  all  the  Roman  writ- 
ers, with  Cicef-s  at  their  head,  that  Regubit 
didnotdiein  torments,  bat  of  mere  chagrin, 
Toland  only  denied  that  his  virtue  was  put  to 
fo  fevere  a  trial  j  but  this  was  enough  for  his 
X.ordfhip,  tbcaU  in  queftion  the  whole  {lo-r 
-  ry ;  and  to  add,  that  there  were  thofe  amongfi 
ibeRoMAKBviho  thought  it  to  be  fabuigus. 
Unluckily,  the  Roman  writers  are  unani- 
mous for  the  truth  of  the  ftory.  How  then 
(haU  we  account  for  hi*  Lordfhip's  affertion  ? 
'Did  he  take  Diodorus  Siculus  for  a  Latin 
-writer,  hecaufe  he  had  not  feen  him  in 
-Greek?  Or  did  he  underftand  A.Gelliusas 
quoting  7ubero  and  Tuditams  for  doubters 
'  of  the  cOmnion  ftory  ? 

Hi» 
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His  Lordihip's  ambhiob  :  was  uniform 

and  fimple :  it  was  only,  as  we  faid,-TO 

BE    AT    THE    HEAD  OF  THINGS.      As   hc . 

comes- nearer" home,  therefore,  hc  is  more, 
and  more  alarmet^  He  found  his  place  al- 
ready occupied  by  certain  Coiinterfsits  and 
pretenders,  who  had,  fome  how  or  other, 
got  into  the  throne  of  Science,  and  had  afhi- 
aliy  received  homage  from  the  literary  world. 
But  he  unmafks  and  depoies  them  with  as 
much  eafe  as  contempt. 

••  SELDEN,GRDTIUSiPurFENDORF^and 

*'  Cumberland  (lays  his  Lordfliip)  feem 
»  to  be  great  writers,  by  much  the  lame 
*'  right  as  he  might  be  called  a  great 
*'  traveller,  whorOiouldgo  from  London  to 
«  Paris.by  the  Capeof  Good  Hope  [3]."  I 
can  hardly  thiok  they. took  fo  large  a  com- 
pafs.  Bot  let  us  truft  to  the  Proverb : 
They  and  his  Lordfhip,  Inever  fear,  will 
pr6ve.it  between  xhxxa^  tbaS  the  farthefi 
way  about  is  Jbe  neareji  wwy  borne.  Hc 
ihews  us  a  ready  road  indeed,  but  it  leads  to . 
Atheifm  ;  whereas,  if  they  take  us  a  lit- 
tle about,  they  bring  us'fafcly  home  toi2^- 
iigJon. 

[jj  Vol.?.  p.  68. 

He 
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He  pro&fies  **  a  thorough  contend  for 
<*  die  whole  bufineft  of  the  learacd  livea  of 

•*  SCALIGBX,  BOCH ART.  PITAVIU8,  UsH- 

**  ER»  and  Maxsham  [4].*'  His  con- 
tempt is  well  grounded:,  for  having  put 
bimfelf  to  fchobl  to  them,  and  learned  00- 
thing,  it  w»G  natEiral  fot  him  to  thinfc, 
there  wu  nothing  to  be  learnt.  One  may 
(brdy  be  allowed  to  la3r,  te  learnt  ttoibtng, 
when  wo  find  him  ignorant  even  of  the  firft 
elements  of  the  fcience,  die  meaning  of  th  x 
ITear  OF  Nabonassar  }  which  being  on- 
ly an  Mra  to  reckon  from,  he  miftook  for  a 
periodical  revolntlpn  ofan  <ir/^f  10/ J>i3r  [5]. 

Bbt  wfadt  need  we  more?  Thde  to 
whom  he  is  moft  indebted  ;  whom  he  moft 
ipproves,  and  whom  he  honours  with  the 
t^  of  Ma^y  all  ihaxe  in  one  common 
coa^iment,  of  infiiffictencyandabfurdity. 

NlAitciLiDfiFiciNus,  he  calls  the  6^ 
£$tfrprfter  efP/ato  j  but,  at  the  lame  time 
afiures  us,  he  was  perftBly  delirims.  Bat 
why,  jKMi  aflc,  is  Ficinus  the  befi  Interpreter 

[5] '*  Beroftu  pretended  to  give  theHiftoty  {of 

**  the  BabylooiansJ  of  four  hundred  eighty  years: — 
**  and  if  it  was  lb,-  these  TEAjtg  were  probably 
**  TBS  YZARSOr  NABOHAStAR."    Vol.  U. 

«/ 
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^Piatfit  fince  J.  Scaitger,  wi»  knew  Sxm* 
thing  of  the  matter,  lays,  that  he  Jiript  bU 
Mafier  pf  bit  pur^t,  sad  fat  bim  on  bis 
mm  b^arfy  fagsf  For  a  good  reaibot 
Ficirutt  taught  his  Lordfliip  all  he  knew  of 
Platonifm.  But  why  is  be  then  perfeSlf 
delirious  f  For  a  better  ftill:  be  bdds  of«- 
nions  which  hts  Lordfliip  condetiKis.- 

His  &v(mce  Barrow,  he  tells  us,  **  goes  - 
**  on,  a  long  wfaile,  beting  the  quefiioo, 
"  and  taking  m  a  theological  cant  morc 
■■  WORTHY  &P  Paul  than  of  a  naan  like 
**  Um[6]—4imzy  fluff,  which  a  man  is 
«  obliged  to  vendi  when  be  puts  ona  iAash 
«  gowD  and  bwid  [7]." 

Locke  and  Newton,  heiiafinuates,wer8 
)h6  Ifetoes :  Nay,  fuch  is  his  oondefcen- 
fioo,  that  he  [Hofe^  himUdf  the  pupU  of 
the  former.  Yet  this  docs  not  Ibcure  Lock* 
from  being  mighty  liaUenaFRiLosoPHi" 

CAL  DELIRIUM  {S].  Attd  88  foC  NeW- 
TON,  the  APPLICATIOH   •/  ^  Ftikfofbf 

is  grown  J  or  growing  into  fime  sbtyi  [9], 
Would  you  know  how?  By  aSbrding 
Clarke  and  Baxtek  cert^  ^indfdei 

£6JVoLi¥.p.a78.  [7]  Vol.  v.  p.  361.  [8]  Vol. 
Si.  f.  442.  £9}  Vo).  iii.  p.  374. 

wfacKbgr 
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whereby  to  demopftrate,  that  the  Soul  is  an 
immaterial fubjiaace.  .  An  abufe  indeed ! 

But  Bacon  and  Lockb,  oi  .much  as  be 
admires  them,  be  .it  mt  bUnd.  (i^  iays)  to 
tbeirgrrorsi  but  can,  without  being  daxzled^ 
dijcern  spots  in  these  Suns.— r 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  will  lay  you  a 
wager  J  know  what  thofe  fpots.are.  They 
arc,  or  I  am  mjich  miftaken,  no  other  than 
tbeiftajns  of  FtffV;6  and  the  impurities  of  Re-' 
velation.  But  let  us  hear  him. — **  Icandif- 
*<  oem  a  tindiure,  and  fometimes  more  than 
M  atindure,  idBacon,  of  thofe  falfc  notionB, 
*^  whichwe  are  AFT  TO  IMBIBE  asMENjiU 

**  INDIVIDUALS,aSMBMBERSOFSOCIETV) 

V  andasscHoLARS.  I  can  dilcernin.LocKE 
"  fometimes  ill-abftra<aed  and  ill-determin- 
<'  ed  ideas,  from  which  a  \vrong  application 
"  of  words  protxeds ;  and  propofitions  to 
«*  which  I  CM,  by  no  means,  afient.  Icon- 
"  feft  fiirthcr,  that  I  have  been,  and  ftiU 
•«  am  at  a  lofs,  to  find  any  appearance  of 
«•  CONSISTENCY  ID  an  author,  who  pub* 
«  liflied  a  CommeKtary  on  the  Epi- 
"sTLES  OF  St.Paui.,  and  a  treatife  on 
"  the  reasonableness  ofChristiani- 
"  TV  (which  he  endeavours  to  prove  by 
"fca  .and  by  argument)  after  having 
"  ftated 
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"  ftated  clearly  as  he  has  done,  the  con- 
"  ditions  and  meafures  of  hiftorical  pro- 
*'  bability ;  and  after  having  written 
*'  as  Arongly  as  he  has  done  againfl  the 
"  abufe  of  AVords  [i]."  Did  not  I  tell 
you  fo ! 

■•— ■"  This  Sdn's  fick  too: 
•    "  Shortly  he'll  be  an  Earth  : 

as  the  Poet  has  it,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
peftilcnce  at  Thebes  j  not  more  fatal  to 
great  Cities  than  this  bloated  Vapour  of  a 
jirji  Pbilofopi^,  which  mimics,  and,  as  he 
refle<5ls,  defiles  that  Sun  of  Science,  and 
turns  Nature  into  Prodigy. 

Et  soLEM    geminum    et  duplices   fe 
oftendere  Thebas,  &c. 

But  his  J^ordfhip's  account  of  his  other 
Lumitmry^  Bacon,  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary —  He  thinks  be  difcerns  in  him  a  tinc- 
ture y  and  more  than  a  tinSlure  of  ihofefalfi 
notionSi  which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  as  Men, 
<7i  Individuals,  ai  Members  of  Socie- 
ty, and  as  Scholars.  —That  is,  as 
JUden^  we  arc  apt  to  think  we  have  aSouL; 

[ij  Vol.  iv.  p.  166. 

[C] 
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as  Individuals^  we  are  in  expcdation  of  a 
FUTURE  STATE  ;  as  Members  of  Society^ 
we  are  inclined  to  reverence  the  esta- 
blished Religion  ;  and  as  Scholars,  we 
are  taught  to  reafon^  and  not  to  ha-, 
RANGUE.  If  any  of  his  Lordfliip's  Fol- 
lowers can  give  a  better  account  of  this 
ftrange  paffage,  I  am  very  ready  to  re- 
fign  the  office  I  have  here  aflumed,  of 
being  for  once  his  Commentator. 

In  truths  his  Lordihip  deals  by  Reli- 
gion, and  it's  Advocates,  as  t  certain 
french  Author,  I  have  red,  does  by  Al- 
chemy and  the  hermetic  Philofophersj 
he  brings  almoft  every  great  name  into 
the  number ;  and  after  having  entertained 
his  reader  much  at  their  expencc,  con- 
cludes each  various  eulogy,  alike, '  ■ 
!*  Now  his  folly  was  in  hoping  to  extract 
*'  Gold  from  bafer  metals ;"  as  the  folly 
of  all  his  Lordfliip's  Alcbemijls  is  the 
hope   of   bettering    human     nature      by 

GRACE. 

You  now.  Sir,  underftand,  how  weH 

the  difpofition  of  his  mind  and  temper  was 

fitted  to  his  Syftem.     They  fcem  indeed 

to  be  tallies,  and  aft  mutually  upon  one, 

another. 
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another^  as  caufe  and  eSe&,  in  their 
torns. 

It  often  happens,  that  men  who  ar- 
raign  Religion,  have  been  firft  arraign- 
ed by  it;  and  their  defiance  of  ^ruib 
is  only  a  reprifal  upon  Confcience.  Un- 
der thefe  circumftances  it  is  no  wonder 
they  rhould  go  to  work  much  out  of  hu- 
mour; tho  'it  be  in  an  afiair  which  reqtures  a 
perfedlcalmnefspf  mind,  and  freedom  from 
all  perturbation.  But  his  Lcrdfhip  has  the 
miferable  advantage  of  being  the  firft  who 
has  written  under  one  intermitting  fit  of 
tage  and  refentment.  In  this  ftate,  like  a 
man  in  a  fever,  whom  no  pofture  can  eale, 

,.whom  no  .fituation  can  accommodate,  he 
is  angry  at  Philosophers  for  explaining 

,  what  they  cannot  comprehend ;  he  is 
angry  at  Divines  for  believing  without 
eicplaining.  Well  then,  they  change 
hands  J  the  Pbihfopher  believes,  and  the 
Divine  explains.  No  matter.  He  is  an- 
gry flail.  In  this  temper  then  we  leave 
him,  and  turn  to  the  proper  futjcft  of  my 

.  Letter. 

You  would  know,  you  fay,  with  what 
abilities  he  fupports  his  Syftem. 

[Ca]  th» 
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The  attacks  upon  Religion  have  always 
been  carried  on,  like  war,  by  Stratagem 
and  Force.  I  Ihall  firft  therefore  Ipeak  of 
liis  y4r/J,  and  then  of  his  Powers  of  con- 
trovcrfy. 

It  has  been  obfervcd  how  dofely,  and 
how  humbly,  he  copies  the  Free- 
thinkers who  went  befcve  him;  evea 
to  the  italeft  of  their  worn-out  ftrata- 
gems. 

When  Free-thinking  firft  went  upon 
it's  miflion,  the  Public  were  not  difpofed 
to  underftand  raillery  on  a  fubjeft  of  this 
importance ;  fo  that  it  is  poffible  diere  cright 
be  found  amongft  the  more  early  of  our 
anti-Apoftles,  a  Confeflbr  or  two  to  the 
glorious  caufe  of  Infidelity.  This  put 
their  SucceBbrs  on  their  guard;  or,  what 
was  better,  gave  them  a  pretence  to  affeU 
it.  From  faeoceibrth  you  hardly  lee  an 
Infidel-book  which  is  not  introduced  with 
the  obligations,  the  Reader  has  to  th^fe 
fervahts  of  Truth,  for  venturing  fo  fer 
in  his  iervice,  while  the  Secular  arm 
hovers  fearftilly  over  them;  With  the 
difadvantages  dieir  caufe  muft  lye  under, 
while  it  can  be  but  half  explained  and 
halffupported}  and  with  the  wonders  th^ 
z  have 
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have  VL  refervcx  which  only  keep  back 
and  wait  for  a  little  more  Cbrtftian  Libirty. 
.  This  mirerab^e  Crambe  made  fo  con- 
stat a  part  of  oiir  diet,  and  had  been 
4iihed  up  from  time  to  time  with  {q 
little  variety,  that  it  grew  both  oiFcnfivc 
and  ridiculous  J  for  what  could  be  more 
na^ieou*  than  to  feign  an  apprehenfion  of 
the  MagiArate's  refentment,  after  they  had 
writ  at  their  eafc  for  almoft  a  century  toge- 
ther, with  the  moft  uncontrolled  and  un- 
bridled licence? 

In  this  ftate  of  things  could  you  eafily 
bcliere  bis  LordQiip  would  pride  himfelf  in 
cooking  up  this  cold  kitchen-Auff,  and 
ferving  it  again  and  again,  in  the  midH  of  fo 
elegant  an  entertainment.  "  Gassgndi 
**  (fays  he)  apprehended  enemies  much 
*<  pure  formidable  than  mere  Fhilofo- 
"  phers,  becaufe  armed  with  ccclefiaftical 
••  and  civil  power.  It  is  this  fear  which 
**  has  hmdered  thofe  who  have  combated 
**  ERROR  in  all  ages  ;  and  who  combat 
If  j^  STILL,  from  taking  all  the  advan- 
"  T^GEs  which  a  full  exposition  of 
*'  THJE  TRUTH  would  give  them.  Their 
•*  advcrfiiries  triumph  as  if  the  goodnefs  of 
;*  their  caufc  had  given  them  the  Vidory, 
[C  3]  **  when 
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"  when  nothing  has  prevented  their  en-, 
"  TIRE  DEFEAT,  Of  rcduced  their  con- 
"  teft:  to  a  ^rawn  battle,  except  this,  that 
**  they  have  employed  arms  of  every  kind, 
"  fair  and  foul,  without  any  rcfervcj 
"  while  the  others  haye  employed  their 
*'  offenfive  weapons  with  MUCH  RESERVE; 
f  and  have  even  blunted  their  edge 
"  when  they  ufpd  them  [2]." 

**  The  adverfaries  [of  Religion]  (fays 
*'  he  again)  feldom  fpeak  out,  or  pufli 
"  the  inAances  and  arguments  they  bring, 
"  fo  far  as  they  might  be  carried.  In- 
!•  ftcad  of  which  thcfe  Orthodox  Bul- 
"  LIES  affcdt  to,  tripmph  over  men  who 
"  employ  bijt  part  of  their  strength, 
r&c.[3]." 

And  having,  after  his  Maftcrs,  thus 
feigned  a  fear,  he  feigns  all  the  precaution 
of  doubling  and  obliquity,  which  &ar 
prod^ces.  He  profelles  to  believe  the 
Miffion  of  Chrift,  tho'  foiindcd  on  the 
difpenfation  of  Mofe?,  a  difpen&tion  he  ri- 
dicules and  execrates  :  He  profbfles  to  be-f 
jicve  the  doffxincs  of  Chrift,  tho'  he  rejcifls 
jiis  gift  of  life  and  inunortality  ;  He  pro- 
felles to  believe  him  the  Saviour  of  the 
[2]  Vol.  iv,  p.  16?.         [3]  Vpl,  iii.  p.  273. 
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World,  tho*  he  langhs  at  the  do^ine  of 
Redemptioa  which  conftitates  the  e&nce  of - 
that  charafler. 

Well  fare  the  TSiew  Htfiman  cf  Great 
Britain  j  who  having  writ  without  contrt^. 
againft  Miracles,  and  evea  the  very  Being 
of  a  God,  gratefully  acknowledges  the  blef- 
fing  J  and  owns  that  We  note  enjoy,  to  the 
FULL  that  liberty  of  the  Prefs  wbicb  is  fo 
NECESSARY  w  every  monarcly  confined  by 
legal  limitations  [4].  It  is  excellently  obierv- 
ed  too,  let  me  tell  you,  that  tho'  the  Mo- 
narch fliould  be  confined  by  legal  limitations^ 
yct.the  writer  for  the  Prefs  ihould  not. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  into  his 
Lordfliip's  fmall  arts  of  controverfy  j  yet  it 
may  not  be  aoiifs  to  touch  upon  one  or 
two  of  them ;  fuch  I  mean  as  are  of  more 
general  ufe  and  the  readieft  fervice. 

The  firft  is,  "To  honour  the  name  when 
you  have  taken  away  the  thing  :  As  thus. 
To  exprefs  the  highefl  devotion  to  God, 
vrhen  you  have  depri^^  him  of  his  nu^al 
attributes : — the  greatefl  zeal  for  Religion, 
while  you  are  undermining  zfidureftate  j— 
and  the  utmofl  reverence  for  Revelatiotty 
when  you  have  ftript  it  of  miracles  and 
propbefies. 

14]  7&  HSfiery  tf  Grtat  Britm,  V«I.  i.  p.  aij. 
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2.  A  J?eoa^  is,  Te  difionmr  Perfem. 
andOpimnSf  the  m^' refpeStable,  by  putting 
them  into  ill  company^  or  by,  joining  them 
vtitb  Sfcredited follies.  Thus,  Divines  and 
Atfaeiftsj  CUrkiajis  and  Malebranchians, 
are  well  paired,  and  always  Hiewn  to- 
gether :  In  like  manner.  The  propoiittonSf 
that  the  world  'wm  made  for  many  and  that 
man  was  made  for  happtmfs,  are  to  be 
baldly  reprefented  as  two  infeparablp 
parts  of  the  iame  fyftein.  From  whence^ 
thefe  advantages  follow,  that  if  an  Mheifi 
be  odious,  a  Malebrambian  mad,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  Worlds  being. modi  for 
man,  abftird;  the  odium,  the  madnefs, 
and  the  abfardity  fall  equilly  oti  the  Dir 
vines,  on  Dr.  Clarke,  and  on  the  propo^ 
tion,  that  man  was  mudefor  bappinefs. 

3.  Pl  third  is,  Ttf  bring  the  abiife  of  a 
H)ing  in  dijeredit  of  the  tbi^g  ifjelf.  Thus 
the  vilions  of  the  Rabbins  are  made  to  con- 
fute JuDJiiSM  ;  Papery  and  Scbool-learningy 
to  decry  the  difci^ine  end doSrine  o/'ChRi-- 
sTiANiTV}  and  the  dreams  of  Afe/eirj/B^rAc, 
IjcibnitZi  and  Berkekyf  toconfute  the  waking 
thoughts  efCuDwoRRH,  Clarkb»  Wolt 
t ASTON,  and  Baxter.  :  Fot  his  Lordibip 
jsjuft  fqch  aponfutej:  oi^tapyfcs,  ash^ 

wo»jI4 
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wcmld  be  of  Ethics  ox-  Cbemijiryy  who 
Ihould  content  himfelf  with  expofing  the 
abfurdities  of^heSioics,  and  the  vhimfles  of 
die  Alchemijis,  and  yet  fraudulentiy  forget 
that  there  are  fuch  Authors^  as  Cicero  and 
BoERHAAVE,  — To  oveftum  a  future 
STATE,  he  employs  all  the  fuperftitious  fa* 
bles  of  the  Poets  and  the  Peofde,  concern- 
ing it :  To  discredit  Revelation,  he  enu- 
merates all  the  Impoftors,  and  Pretenders 
to  revelation  in  all  ages  :  And  to  difbonour 
Divine  Worship,  he  'u  very  particular  in 
defcribing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
aadent  Church  of  £gypt,  and  the  modem 
Church  of  Rome.  In  a  word,  you  are  furo 
to  find,  on  thefe  occafions,  every  fort  of 
topic,  but  what  the  fober  and  intelligent 
Reader  requires ;  Confiderationt  drawn  from 
tbfi  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf. 

You  would  expeft,  however,  that,  when 
the  ABUSES  of  things  have  done  him  fuch 
ferviee  as  to  iland,  where  he  has  pja(:ed 
them,  for  the  things  ihemfeheSy  he  would 
for  once,  at  leaH;,  fpare  the  Authors  of 
the  ^3»/^,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fake  of 
carrying  on  his  fraud.  If  you  expetS  fo 
much,  you  are  miftaken  in  his  Lord-; 
ihip.  He  CEtn,  ia  the  fame  breath,  call 
the 
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AcaBuJei  of  Revelation  and  thcGofpd,  by 
the  naoKs  of  Revefatim  and  the  Gtjpef,  ffnd 
rail  at  the  Clergy  or  at  the  Divine  who  has 
introdoced  thoTe  abufes. 

4,  Another  of  thefe  fmall  arts,  (and 
with  this  1  fliall  conclude  my  account  of 
diem)  is  the  covering  hii  cwn  juperficial 
imwkdge  (and  oftentimes  kh  tbefti)  with 
tttlSag  tbaje  who  fret  end  to  more^  vattt  Ju- 
ferdUsss  fedants.  Thus  having  largely 
pSbged  a  modern  Wruer>  in  his  account 
pf  ihe  Pf^a  Mysteries,  he  fubjorns, 
■*  To  atfempt  a  minatc  and  circumftantia! 
•*  accoant  of  thefe  M^eries^  and  even  to 
•■  icem  to  give  it,  would  reqawe  tnmb 
**  greMer  bmsledge  ^f  Antiqidty  than  I 
"  fretazd  ta  have,  ar  wvuld  take  the  trou- 
'*  ble  tf  ac^ring.  They  who  attempt  it 
**  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  ridtca- 
**  knfly  vtA  vainly  emplc^ed,  while  they 
«  treat  this  fcbjedl  as  if  they  had  affifted 
■*  at  the  celebration  of  thcie  Myflcrics,  or 
••  had  at  kaft  been  drivers  of  the  Afs  who 
**  carried  the  Machines  and  Implb- 
'*  MENTS  that  fcrved  in  the  celebration  of 
"  them  [5]." 

.  It  doubtlefs  "became  htm  well>  to  tal^ 
rsJVol.iv.p.58. 
Z  magiftp- 
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magifterially  on  a  fubje£t  of  which  he 
underAood  nothing  but  what  he  learnt 
from  the  Author,  he  abufes.  How-ever, 
he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  ufual,  when  he 
fays,  that  the  author  is  as  particular^  as  if 
he  had  been  at  the  unloading  of  the  j0,  &c. 
for  though  he  was  not  at  that  ceremony, 
yet  he  had  hts  accounts  from  thofe  whd 
were. — But  jelling  is  dangerous  on  learned 
fubje£ts,  and  in  a  {econd-hand  wit,  when 
lie  ventures  to  employ  the  ideas  of  Antiqui- 
ty. He  tallcs  of  tbis\Afi  as  carrying  the 
'Machines  and  Implements,  for  the  ce^ 
Icbration  of  Myflerics ;  machines  which 
were  for  the  entertainment  of  fif^  or  fixt^ 
thoufand  people,  at  a  time,  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  reprcfentations.  The  common  La- 
'tin  proverb  might  have  taught  him,  that 
what  the  .Afs  carried  were  the  Books  of  the 
Myileries  ;  which  if  only  as  bulky -as  thofe 
t:^  Hicfirfi  Phikfopty^  were  load  enough  in 
^  confcience  for  any  fingle  jtfs. — But  I  agree 
with  his  Lordfhip,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak 
of  thefe  ISeries  without  verifying  the  Pro- 
Ycrb[6]. 

Thus  far  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  Lord- 
piip'8  arts  of  ^ntrover^^     But  as  a  good 
£6]  4,fiiua  ptPtat  mjfitria, 

Mm 
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Mimic  is  commonly  a  hadji^eri  and  4 
ffiod  Juggler  a  bad  MecbaniCj  ia  an  artful 
CofoiU/r  is  as  generally  a  very  poor  Reapmtr. 

You  wiH  not  be  furprized  tfaeref<M-e,  if, 
in  examiniDg  hk  Lofdihip'a  PlnlofofUe 
CharaSeTt  under  the  feveralhead?  of  his 
Ihgenuity,  his  Truth,  Ills  Coij^istkn- 
cr,  bis  Learning,  and  his  Reasoning, 
ve  find  him  not  to  make  fo  good  a  6gur^ 
as  in  the  p'^effid  arts  of  Controverfy. 

I.  Of  his  Ingenuity,  which  comes 
^^,  ][ihatl  content  myfelf  with  only  one 
OS  two  inftascess  for  his  arts  iff  esntrth 
vtr^j  of  which  you  have  had  a  taAe,  are  a 
^codtinued  example  of  it. 
/  tfSpeakiz^oftheCbriftiansof  theApo- 
Adip  age,  he  dius  reprelent^  their  ch^ 
xa^er  and  manners.  '*  Notwithftaoding 
;**.th«  fanai^r  pf  their  projeffion^  the 
*'  O^EATBST  cRii4E£,  even  that  of  ih- 
•*  CBST,  w«re  prated  amongft  them  [7]." 
■_  Is  it  poilibie  (you  alk)  that  his  Lord- 
:^p  fliould  give  credit  to  the  explod- 
je4  calumnies  c^  their  Pagan  adverfarics  P 
Think  better  of  his  fenfe  ai^  candour : 
-])e  Rtludes  to.  no  fucl^  nfiatter.  St.  Paul 
is  \m  A^thprity}    and,  he  9uo^s  chapter 

t?]  Vol.iv,p,si5.. 
'j--  "'  and 
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and  vetfe,  to  fupport  1ms  cbarge.  This 
but  increafes^your  fiirprize.  It  is  very 
likely:  for  Philofojdiers,  as  well  ts  Po» 
cts,  of  a  certwi  rank,  aim  at  -nothing 
but  (as  Bays  cxprefics  it)  to  elevate  and 
furprize.  Who  wodd  not  conclude,  from 
ihis  feprcfcntation,  that  the  firft  Cfai^iam 
Isegan  tibelr  profeffion  in  a  total  corruption 
rf  manners  J  and  that,  like  the  Magi  of 
tild,  it  was  a  law  amongft  them  to  mar- 
ry tfieir  Mothers  and  Daughters.  Whete- 
astJie-fimple  fa^,  as  St.  Paul  ftatcs  h,  in 
his  firft  and  fecond  Epiftles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, was  this,  A  certain  man  had  mar- 
ried his  Father's  wife  j  (but  whether  'be- 
.  IFpre  or  after  his  converfion,  Ae  writer  lays 
not)  and  on  the  Apoflle*B  reprehcrifion, 
•convinced  and  afliamcd  of  his  folly,  he  je- 
pented,  and  made  fatisfadion  for  the  fcan- 
dal)  he  had  occafioned. 

2.  Again,  thefewonderfulEssAVstell  m, 
■that  when  Jesus  fpeaks  of  legions  of  An- 
^eli,  it  is  the  language  of  Paganism  j  but 
when  Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  fpeaks  oi  mm- 
beriefs  creatid  intelligencies  fupertor  to  man, 
it  is  the  language  or  Nature  :  for,  this, 
his  Lordfliip  affures  us,  is,  founded  on  wbat 
v>e  knffw  <if  e^ual  exifience.  We  an  led  io 
it 
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it  Syplaittt  direSty  uttforced  An alogy.  But 
that  of  Jefus  Jands  on  no  other  founJationi 
pbihfopHcally  fpeakir^y  than  of  a  mers 
vo%%\-&\.^emfimceofjw:hfpiritiy  asm-ead' 
mitted  for  divers  theological  uses.  [8] 
But  why  thefe  dIfFerent  meafures,  the  one 
for  himielf,  and  the  other  for  his  frieodsi 
the  Divines  F  His  laA  words  let  us  into  the 
fecret.  His  philofophical  intelligencies  are 
a  very  harmtefs  race  j  but  the  Chriilian 
Legions  are  much  given  to  theological  miC- 
chief.  Minijiring  j^geh  bring  in,  what 
.he  can  by  no  means  relifii,  a  particular, 
.  and  a  moral  providence.  —  God's  pb^cal 
Providence,  and  the  civil  providence  of  the 
Magiftratc,  make  the  only  Government  he 
acknowledges :  Now  his  InteUigencieSy  like 
Epicurus's  Gods,  are  always  at  an  idle  end ; 
but  Angels  are  too  bufy  and  meddling,  to 
be  truftedj  under  his  Lordihip's  Philofophic 
Adminifhation. 

You  cannot  however  but  be  pleafed  to 
find,  that  the  method  of  reafiming  by 
jinalogyy  which  you  had  caufe  to  think 
his  I/)rdlhip  had  totally  difcarded,  iroca. 
die  hard  language  he  has  fo  often  beftowed 
ppon  it,  is  brought  ^ain  intp  favour  j  and 
now  does  wonders. 

r8]Vol.  iv.p.  179. 
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^'.  It  not  oa\y  opens  the  door,  as  we  (ee, 
to  his  Lordfhip's  JnUUigeBcitSt  by  AfUun, 
SriB^  snd  u^orctd^  application,  but  it  ihutc 
it  a'gainft  "Jejia  Cbriji's.  '*  I  only  intend  to 
**  ihew  (fays  he)  that  iince  men  have  not 
*'  admitted,  in  favour  of  Revelation,  a 
**  Syftem  of  Physics  that  is  inconfiJla* 
'*  with  philofophic  truth,  there  is  no  te^ 
**  fon  for  admitting,  in  favour  of  the  iamc 
**  revelation,  -  a  ^llem  oi  Vsvomatics 
"  that  is  fo,  too  [9]." 

The  favourers  of  Revelation  would  cfwa 
the  inference,  had  his  Lordfliip,  in  flafe- 
ing  the  cafe,  not  begged  the  queilion.  As 
it  is,  they  fay,  his  reafoning,  when  fairly 
reprefentcd,  ftands  thus — *'  Divines  rejeift  ^ 
*'  the  Scripture  Syftem  of  Physics,  which 
"  THEY  hold  to  be  falfe,  therefore,  they 
**  (hould  rejeft  the  Scripture-Syftem  of 
.  "  Pneumatics,"  which  his  LonnsHip 
holds  to  be  falfe.  Indeed,  they  conceiwe 
this  no  better  an  argument  than  if  you 
was  to  fay.  That  becaufe  Politicians,  in  , 
ipeaking  of  the  firft  fource  of  political  power, 
have  called  it  iheprimum  mobile^  (aUudir^ 
to  the  old  erroneous  Syftem  of  Afti'onomy) 
and  becaufe  they  have  tallced  too  of  a  ha- 
.    .      .    £9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  iBi. 
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Idnce  6fF<yicer.,  (alluding  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Mechanics)  dierefcce,  if  we  rejeft 
their  Syftcm  of  ^romuBy,  we  ihould  r^e<St 
their  Syftem  d^ecbamcs^  likewife. 

II.  GiTc  melearc.  Sir,  to  lead  you  next 
and  bring  you  to  a  place  where  you  may 
have  an  advantageous  view  of  this  noblis 
Philofopher's  Truth,  the  very  Soul  of  Phi- 
Icrfophy. 

1 .  «  The  Chriflian  Theology  (fays  he) 
*'  has  derived  a  j)rophant  licence  from  the 
"  Jewifti,  which  Divines  have  rendered  lb 
**  iaihiltar  and  fo  habitual,  that  Men  ^las- 
*'  FMEMEwithoutknowingtheyblafphemp, 
**  and  that  their  very  devotion  is  impious, 
•'  The  licence  I  mean  is  that  of  rea&mng 
"  and  of  fpcaking  of  the  divine,  as  of  the 
**  human,  nature,  operations,  and  proceed- 
**  ings;  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
<*  without  the  fdlvo  of  thpfe  diflinguifhi^g 
**  epithets  and  forms  of  fpecch,  whidh 
<*  can,  in  very  few  inftanccs,  diftinguifli  e- 
*•  nough.  The  Jewifli  Scriptures  afcribe 
**  to  God,  not  only  corporeal  appearance, 
*'  but  corporeal  a^on,  and  all  the  inilru- 
*'  ments  of  itj  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  hear, 
**  mouth  and  tongue  to  articulate,  hands 
«  to  handle,  and  fiwt^  walk.    Divines 
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**  TELL  trs  INDEED  that  We  are  not  to 
*'  undtrftand  all  this  according  to  the  lite- 
"  rtf/fignlfication.  The  meaning  is,  they 
**  fay,  thai  God  has  a  power  to  execute 
*■  all  thofe  ads,  to  the  efFeifling  of  which, 
**  thefc  parts,  in  us,  are  inftrumcntal..  The 
*'  literal  fignification  Is,  indeed,  aboCnina-. 
•'  ble,  and  the  flimsy  ANALOGtCAL 
*•  VEIL,  •  thrown  over  it,  is  ftolen  from 
"the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus;  for  he 
•«  taught,  that  the  Gods  had  not  literally 
••  bodies,  but  fomething  like  to  bodies, 
**  qu6fi  corpus:  not  blood,  but  fomething 
••  like  to  blood,  quaji  fanguinem  [10]." 
■  Divines  fay,  that  God  has  no  body  nor 
ar^  thing  like  to  body,  but  is  immaterial. 
Epicurus  fays,  that  his  God  bad  not  a 
grofs  earthly  body,  but  fomething  like  t& 
that  bodj,  and  was  material.  Yet 
♦*  their  flimfy  analogical  veil  is  ftolen  from 
"  the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus."  Truly  a 
very  fubtlc  theft,  which  extracts  matter 
frorafgurative  exprejfionl  and  well  fuited  to 
his  Lordfliip's  leger-de-main,  which  draws 
an  analogical  veil  out  of  a  metaphor.  In- 
deed, to  fit  it  the  better  to  Epicurus' s  ivard' 
robe,    he  makes  it  but  ^fimfy  one, 

[10]  Vol.  V.  p.5lg. 

[  D  ]  But 
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But^let  US  now  fee,  the  various  Hiifts- 
he  has  been  reduced  to,  in  order  to  fup-  . 
port  his  principal   calumny,  that  Divines 
fioU  from  Epicurus  the  method  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead. 

He  fays,  when  the  Jencijh  Scriptures. 
had  given  God  a  Body,  the  Divines  foupd 
out  that  it  was  not  to  be  underAood  lite- 
rally.  .  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Jew- . 
ifh  Scriptures  themfelves  declare  God  to 
te  a  Spirit,  or  immaterial,  in  contradif- 
tiliilion  to  6ody  or  matter.  And  the 
befl:  of  it  is,  that  in  other  places,  (as  we 
have  feen  juft  before)  his  Lordfliip  quar- 
rels with  the  Scriptures  on  this  very  account, 
for  their  Syftem  of  Pneumatics.  Now 
Vtf'hat  did  the  Divines  deduce  from  thence, 
but  This,  neccflary  truth,  that  where  the 
^ewtj&  Scriptures  defcribe  God's  aftions, 
in  accommodation  to  the  grcfs  conceptions 
of  men,  it  is  to  be  underdood  as  a  mere 
figure  of  fpeech.  But  this  would  not  fervc 
his-  Lordfliip's  purpofe ;  which  was,  to 
conviift  the  Divines  o(  nonfenfe  and  preva- 
.rication. 

He,  therefore,  turns,  what  the  Divines 

called    Metaphor  which  is  a  figure  of 

fpeech,  into  Analogy  which  is  a  mode 

of 
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^f  feafoning,  a  jHmJy  aHalogital  ixil :  and 
Epicurus's  ANAtoGY,  that  the  Gods  had 
not  earthly  .bodies  but  fomething  like  them, 
that  is  to  fay^  material,  he  turns  into  a  me- 
taphor. Epicurus  (fays  he)  taught  that  the 
Gods  bad  not  literally  hdies.  Epicurus's 
queftion  was  not  about  literal  .or  figurative 
exprelHon  ;  but  about  fimilar  and  diinipi'" 
lar  thiftgs.—  But  You  have  enough.  You 
fay,  of  this  great  Reftorer  of  Truth,  and 
Reformer  of  Reason.  Others  may  not 
be  fo  eafily  fatisfied.  However  I  will  be 
as  fhort,  on  this  head,  as  poflible. 

3.  The  Jews  (his  Lordfliip  tells  us)  sup- 
posed cruelty  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  AT* 
TRIBUTES  OF  THE  DeITV  [ioJ<  — -Thcfe 

Veiy  Jews  the'mfclves  fay,  That  tki  Lord  is 
grt^cious  and  full  of  compaffion  iflcw  to  anger 
and  of  great-  mercy  :  That  he  is  good  to  alii 
find  his ,  tender  mercies  are  over  aj.l  his 
woRKs£i,]:  That  bis  mercy  endureth  for 
EVER  [2];  That  the  Earth  is  full  of  the 
geodnejs  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  [2]  :•  That 
ffis  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  j;ver- 

[10]  Vol.  V.  p.  507,        [i]  Pf.  cxlv.  ver,  8,  9. 
li]  Chroi).  Jer.  Eita,  Pfalms,  &c.         [3]  Pt 
xxxiii.  ver.  'j.  "cxix.*  vcr.  64. 

[  P    2  ]  LASTING^ 
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tASTlNO  [4].     Now,  which  of  them  will 
You  believe  i 

■  4.  "  Supcrftition  (fays  his  Lordftiip)  im- 
■•  pieffonated  chance  under  the  name  of 
*'  I^rtune :  and  this  chymerical  Divini- 
"  ty  was  fuppofed  to  dircft  arbitrarily 
"  ail  the  events,  whofe  caufes  were 
*'  not  apparent,  or  which  exceeded  in 
•*  good  or  ill,  the  expeftations  of  men. 
"  Thfe  Heathens  accounted,  by  it,  for 
**  p&ft  events  j  conAiIted  it  about  future ; 
*'  and  referred  themfelves  to  it  in  doubt- 
"  ful  cafes.  It  is  Arange  that  such  gu- 
"  PERSTiTtoNS,  inftead  of  being  confined 
*'  to  thie  Heathen  world,  Jhould  have  been 
"  As  PREVALENT  amongft  God's  chofen 
'  '*  People,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians ;  and 
**  fliould  be  fcarce  exploded  at  this  hour. 
"  It  is  ftranger  ftiH,  that  a  recourse  to 

**   "rME    DECISION    OF  CHANCE    fllOuld    be 

**  exprefsty  commanded  in  the  OU  'tefio- 
**  menty  and  occafionally  countenanced  in 
"  the  Nor,  even  on  fo  important  an  occa- 
"  fion  as  the  eledion  of  an  Apbflle  in  the 
"  place  of  Judas  Ifeariot  [5].'* 


f4]  Pf.T:.  ver.  5.— ciii.  vcr.  17. 
li\  Vol.  in.  p.  476' 
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He  affcrts,  we  fee,  i .  that  the  jfV-au  and 
VbriJlianSy  as  well  as  the  l^atbem,  im-r 
perfonated  Chance  under  the  name  o(  For-, 
tune  :  and  2dly»  that  th«r  having  recoorfe 
to  Lots  was  faa^g  recourse  to  the  decifioa 
of  Fortune. 

As  to  the  _firji  aifertion*  it  is  fo  remote 
from  all  truth>  that  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jewifh  People,  in  referring  all  events  to 
God  and  to  hins  only  and  immediately^  has 
given  a  handle  to  Spinoza,  Totand,  and 
others,  to  bring  in  queftion  the  very  ex- 
idence  of  an  extraordinary  difpenfatioo. 

As  to  the  fecond,  we  muft  qbferve  that 
Lots  arc  to  be  confidered  in  thrcp  differ- 
ent lights  :  or,  more  properly,  they  arc  of 
three  diftinft  kinds. 

One  fort  is  a  civil  balloting,  of  general 
ufe  in  States  to  prevent  intrigues  and  parti- 
alities. SoRTEM  pojiizjent,  fays  Tacitus, 
ne  ambitioni  aut  inimicitm  locmforet. 

Another,  is  a  fuperftitious  appeal  to 
the  imaginary  Deity,  Chance  or  For- 
tune. 

And  there  is  yet  another,  which  is  a 
reference  of  the  event  to  Heaven,  by 
God's  own  diredlion  and  appointment. 

ID  3]  Of 
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Of  the  fecondy  and  only  reprehenfible 
fort.  Revelation,  as  we  have  juft  now 
ihewn,  is  entirely  innocent. 

Of  the  firft,  his  LordOiip, '  as  a  Politi- 
cian,' will  not  difallow  the  ufe  :  His  quar-r 
rel,  as  a  Philofophcr,  is  with  the  third. 
And  he  has  no  way  to  fupport  his  charge, 
but  by  fophiftically  reducing  it  into  the 
fecond  i  that  is,  reprefenting  it  as  having 
all  the  fuperftition  of  the  fecond.  Now  in 
this  he  begs  the  queftion.  Are  the 
Jewifti  and  Chriftian  Revelations  true  or 
commentitious  ?  Commentitious,  fays  his 
Lordfliip,  for  fevcral  reafonsj  and,  amongft 
the  refr,  for  their  authorizing  the  Pagan  fur 
per^ifion  of  hoTs.—Whzt  made  the  Pa- 
gan fuperftition  of  Lots  ?  Their  being  the 
inventions  of  men,  while  they  pretended 
to  be  of  divine  appointment. — Very  well  ^ 
but  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  Lots  were  of 
divine  appointment.  Pretended  to  be  fo, 
ifyoupleafc,  fays  his  Lordftiip,  and  this 
puts  them  into  the  condition  of  Pagan 
kts.~~SoU\y,  my  Lordj  Your  argument 
muft  not  take  that  for  granted,  which  your 
argument  is  employed  to  prove. 

But  his  LordQiip  bad  his  head  full  of 
that  iVIafter  Sopl^ifm  pf  the  first  PHito- 

SOPHTf 
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SOPHY,  which  concludes  againft  the  redfon 
or  juftice  of  a  divine  commission,  be- 
caufe  fubfequent  Impoftore  expofed  it  to 
abufe  by  pretending  to  the  like  com- 
mand. 

For,  according  to  the  Logic  and  Theo- 
logy of  thcfe  Gentlemen,  God  muft  not 
call  out  Devils,  becaufe  it  afterwards 
gave  a  handle  for  Popifti  Priefta  to  juggle 
with  their  Exorcifms.  He  muft  not  direft 
a  thing  to  be  decided  by  lots,  becaufe  a 
village-conjurer  would  afterwards  employ 
the  Jkve  andjbears.  He  muft  not  make 
ufe  of  HUMAN  instruments  in  punifhing 
a  people,  abandoned  to  unnatural  crimes, 
becaufe  an  Arabian  Impoftor  would  after-i 
wards  pretend  to  the  like  commiilion.  He 
muft  not  inftitute  a  multifarious  Ritual, 
tho'  it  was  to  keep  a  people  feparate,  and 
to  fecure  them  jErom  the  ctmtagion  of  Ido- 
latry, becaufe  wicked  Pricfts  and  Politici- 
ans would  eftablifii  fuperjlitious  cerimonies 
to  keep  communities  enflaved  to  civil  and 
religious  Tyrants.  Thefe  fcrupulous  Gen- 
tlemen might  as  well  have  told  us,  God 
fhould  not  have  given  us  Riches,  Know- 
ledge, and  Power,  becaufe  there  have  been 
£D4]  fuch 
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fuch .  men  as  Chartres,  Spinoza,  aod 

MULY  MotECH. 

But  to  go  on  with  bia  Lordship's  ve-> 
racity.   .    ■ 

5.  He  allerts,  ihiitbey  [the  Jews]  made 

bffifts    ACCOUNTABLE      LIKE     MORAL    A- 

OENTs[6].  He  IB  aware 'that  to  mitigate 
-  thff  abfurdilyt  as  he  ejcprelTcs  it,  both  the 
Jewilh  «iwl  Chriltian  comnxentators  hy„ 
the  pain  loflided  onbeaAs  was  to  ihew 
the  hcinoufiicfs  of  human  crimes— to  blo^ 
oat  the  mcDdory  of  a  great  fcandal— to 
ppnifti.  the  owner  for  keeping  an  unruly 
beaft,  negligently.  But  he  defpifes  all 
thpfe  folutions,  as  fo  many  pitiful  evafions. 
— Would  you  believe  now  that  in  the  fame 
t«:eath,  and  merely  to  iChew  his  reading, 
be  fhould  confute  his  own  falfe  alTerdon  ? 
/  know  netbing  more  abfurd  (fays  he)  than 
tbit,  exffpt  a  e^/itm  pr  kiv  at  Athens* 
the  Weapons  by  vshicb  a  murder  bad  been 
committed  viere  breugbt  into  Csurt,  as  iftbey, 
too,  vitre  liable  to  punijhment  i  and  thf 
Statitb  that  bad  kiikd  a  man  by  it'sfall^ 
vias,  ^  a  foUmn  fentence  ^  ibat -wife  people^ 
the  T^bafiit  founded  en  a  Law  of  Praco,. 
fcfi  into  tbe  fea.     Now  what  was  hip 

[6]  Vol.  T.^..  79.  ; 

iUordfhip 
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LordQiip  to  prove  F  That  Mofes  was  fo* 
ignorant  a  Lawgiver,  and  the  Jews  io- 
Aupid  a  people,  that  thfy  ma^e  be*Jis  ac^ 
countable  like  moral  agents.  And  he  illuf-^ 
tratcB  }t  by  a  law  of  tjie  moft  celebrated 
Legiflator  and  of  the  politeft  People, 
Draco  and  the  Athenians }  who  mado 
even  weapons  and  Ji^ues,  moral  ^entu 
The  Athenians  and  Draco  perhaps  would 
have  faid,  that  they  enai^d  tbefe  laws  to 
flicw  their  abhorrence  of  murder^  and  t(t 
punijh  the  carekfs  ereSler  of  a  ftatue- 
Mere  shifts  anp  evasions,  fay*  his. 
Lordihip. 

6.  Again,  "  God  (fays  he)  was  FORCEpr 
*'  to  indulge  the  Jews  in  feveral  supersti- 
"  Tious  prejudices  [7],  as  learned  Di- 
**  vvsxufcrupU  not  to  affirm."  Had  learn- 
ed Divines  no  more  fcrttplest  in  affirming^ 
than  his  Lord(hip,  I  {hould  hardly  have 
undertaken  their  defence. 

What  ihtyferupk  not  to  fay  is  this— - 
That  IDOLATROUS  WORSHIP  was  never  f« 
entirely  corrupt,  but  that  feme  of  it's  Rite* 
ilillccHitinued  rational,  or,  at  leail,  remained 
innocent  j  and  might  be  ufed  in  the  fer* 
Vife  of  the  true  God,  without  fuperjiition  t 
\i\  VqI,  iv.  p.  30. 

That 
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That  the  Ifraelites  being  fond  of  Egyptian 
ceremonies,  God  indulged  them  in  the 
ufe  of  fuch  as  were  harmlefs,  and  of  no 
other.  Nay,  his  Lordfliip's  cenfure,  which 
follows,  fecms  to  fhew  this  was  all  their 
crime.  He  calls  thefe  Divines  bold  "Judges 
of  the  principlei  and  views  of  God's  proceed- 
»/7^j[8].  For  it  is  more  than  probable, 
had  they  given  him  the  advantage,  he 
fpeaks  of,  againft  the  Mofaic  Law,  they 
had  nfiver  incurred  his  difpleafure.  But 
in  what  does  the  temerity  of  thefc  hold 
Judges  confift?  In  this.  That  God  always 
chufes  to  take  the  ordinary  means,  before 
the  extraordinary,  when  either  may  be 
made  indifferently  to  ferve  his  purpofe. 
And  that,  therefore,  he  rather  chofe  to 
indulge  the  Jews  in  their  fondnefs  for  old 
habits,  and  to  turn  their  propenfities  for 
Egyptian  Rites  upon  fuch  as  were  innocent, 
than  to  give  them  new  habits,,  and  new 
propenfities,  by  a  miraculous  force  impref- 
fed  upon  the  mind,  which  fliould  over- 
rule their  wills  and  affedtions. 

7.  We  know  (fays  his  Lordlhip)  that 

ALL     THEIR     [the    JcWS]     SACRED    WRI- 
TINGS   WERE     COMPILED    AFTER  THEIR 
[8]  P.  32, 
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captivity[9].  Balzac  fpeaksofacer- 
tun  Critic  who  ufed  to  boaft,  that  no  body, 
befides  God  and  himfelf,  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  this  or  that  verfe  in  Perfius.  His 
LordAiip's  [we  know]  is  juft  fuch  anothier 
revelation.  Only  the  Critic's  meaning 
might  be  true ;  but  the  Philofopher's  knoWr* 
ledge  is  certainly  falfe.  A  f^lfehood  fo 
notorious,  that  I  am  in  fome  doubt  whether 
this  ftridture  belong  properly  to  his  dog- 
matic or  to  his  hemic  flyle.  For  we 
inow,  may  fignify-^^^  know  thai  the  8Pa- 
xioos  'EsDiLAs  fays fo.  And  then  he  gets 
the  two  things  he  moft  wants;  zveryujifal 
I'rutbt  and  a  very  noble  Authority. 

8.  "  The  Juftice,  [of  the  great  day]  (fay» 
"  his  LordftiipJ  if  it  may  be  called 
*'  JUSTICE}  moft  certainly  requires  that 
**  regards  and  punishments  ihould  be 
f*  meafured  out,  in  every  particiilar  caft^ 
**  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit 
**  of  each  individual.  But  inftead  of  this, 
»'  it  is  affumed,  conformably  to  the  doc- 
'*  trine  of  Plato,  that  the  righteous  are 
*•  fet  on  the  right  band  of  the  Judge,  and 
f*  the  wicked,  on  the  left  j  from  wheim, 
**  they  are  tranfportcd  into  Heaveo>  or 
[9]  VoLR.p.339. 

"  plunged 
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*^  plunged  in(6  Hell.     Theyara  tried  in- 

,•*  ditxdualfyy  they  mem  to  be  rewarded 
**  or  puniftied  (olleSIi'uefy^  wubouc  any 
*•  diftinftion  of  the  particolar  cafes,  which 
"  have  ban  To  folemnly  determinied,  and 
*'  without  any  prc^ortion  obferved  bc- 
".  tween  the  various  degrees  c^  mtrit  and 
"  demerit,  of  innocence  and  guilt,  in  the 
**  application  of  thele  rewards  and  pa- 

•«  niflimcnt8[io].y 

]fit  may  he  coiled  yit^iee—^Marry,  well 
put  in.  For  who  knows  but,  as  -this  is 
the  genaral  day  of  accounts,  and  diat  men 

V&e,-fach  a  day  will  be  much  wanted  {  who 
knows,  I  fay,  but,  rather  than  be  without 

.any,' they  may  be  foallfli  enough  to  take 
up  with  this  i  They  cannot  therefore  have 

:  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  it,  redified 
too  focMi  t  Let  us  not  cavil  nnth  him  there- 
fore, for  bringing  the  juitice  of  this  court 
into  queftion,  before  he  has  examined  the 

,  prodeedings  of  it ;  but  rather  content  out- 
ielves  with  admiring  the  wonders  of  his 
reafoning.  Should  I  ferioufly  quote  the 
Words  of  Jefus,  —  2ti  my  Father's  boUfe 
ere  many  manfiom^il:    And  again,  0>e 

Jervartt'w&icb  knew  bis  Lords  willy  neither 
[lo]  Vol,  T,  p,  +95.       .[ij  John  xiv.  a. 

did 
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didlaccor^ftg  U  its  it)! Hi  fioll  he  beotm 
ieitb  many  Jirifes.  But  Ik  that  kne-m  noti 
and  did  cmfnit  things  worthy  effitipes, 
Jbailbe  beaten  mtb few  Jiripei  [2]  j  ShoQid 
Iferiouflyj  I  fay,  quote  thefe  words,  M 
Hluftrate  tlie  truth  of  thi6  noble  writer's 
obfetvfitioA,  th^  ftien  at  the  great  Tribu- 
nal j/^^m  t6  ie  rewarded  or  fienijhed  coUec>* 
tiveiy,  he  mould,  I  fuppofe,  have  been 
amongft  the  firft  to  laughat  my  fimpiicityj 
at  leail,  .the  intelligent  Reader  i^uld  mx 
thank  me  for  my  diligence. 

HI.  I  proceed ,  now  to  bis  Lordfiiip'a 
Consistency  i  the  next  quality  in  h^ 
philofophic  charader.  Yoa  have  ieen 
with  what  bravery  he  contradict*  aU 
ethers  j  you  ftiall  now  fee  with  what  graatef 
bravery  he  contradicts  kinfelf. 

There  are  two  things  which  charaacrifc . 
Ae  rea/emng  pert  of  his  Lordihip's  writ- 
ings, (if  any  part  of  fo  declamatory  a  worte 
can  be  called  reafoning)  and  diAinguifh 
them  from  all  other  mcn'si  His  incessani^ 
Repetitions,  and  his  incessant  Con** 
•TRADiCTfoNs,  '  Ittdfecd,  thcfe  bfiftuttes 
beget,  and  are  begotten  of  one  anothcrij 
For  when  a  man  can  furnilh  out  no  b^M 
[a]  Liike  xii.  47,  48. 

enter- 
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«ntertuiunent  for  his  Guofts  than  a  par*. 
C^  of  groundlefs  flatus,  be  will  be  much 
iiibjeA  to  repetition  i  and  every  .repetition 
as  much  fubje^  to  variation  j  for  his  tales 
having  neither  foundation  in  Fad,  nor 
meafure  in  Truth,  they  will  be  -  always 
producing,  for*  admiration;  and  alwayt^ 
new  modeling,  for  convenienpo,  as  befl; 
fuits  his  prefent  paflions  and  purpo^s. . 

His  Repetitions  I  leave,  for  the  re-, 
freihment  of  thofe  who  are  difp^fed  to. 
read  him  through :  This  Ihort  fpecimen  of 
his  Contradictions  Ipro{>ofefor  a  more 
general  entertainment- 
: :  But  as  profcfled  Anfwereti  never  abufe 
our  underflandings  and  our  patience  more 
tbaji  in  this  kind  of  difcoveries;  it  may 
not  be  amife,  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of  a 
^ecies  of  accufation^  vih\ch.fucb  ratn  lare 
always  ready  to  urge  on  the  very  flightcii 
occafion,  for  the  convenience  which  at-t 
tends  it;  the  convenience  of  nuking  ^  . 
Author  conhite  himfelf  when  theyJtn^Wr^ 
k  unable  fo  todo. 

.  Somttimes  the  imaginary  tnconfiJleHce 
arifes  out  of  the  How  or  doudy  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  jinfwerery  when  the  jiuthor  is 
too  brief  pr  too  refined :  fon^etimes  from 
the 
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the  inaccurate  expreflion  of  the  Author, 
when  the  Anfwerer  is  too  hafly  or  too  cap- 
tious. It  fometimes  arifes  from  the  An- 
iwerer's  prejudices;  and  fometimes  again 
from  the  Author's  prevarication. 

Nay  (which  is  ftranger  ftJU)  the  mote 
cxac^  the  didindions  are,  and  the  more 
correct  the  expreflion,  (and  the  corredcc 
and  exader  they  will  be  in  proportion  to, 
the  Author's  knowledge  of  words  and 
tbingi)  the  more  fhall  the  difccurfc  abound 
with  tbefe  incmfifiencies.  For  a  heavy  or  a 
precipitate  Anjwerer,  will  never  be  able  to 
diAinguifh  similar  things  from   idek-^ 

TICAL. 

Prejudice  for  a  fet  of  Opinions  may 
make  an  Anfwerer  miftake  fomc  things  to 
be  in  Nature,  what  they  are  only  in  the 
combinations  of  the  Schools  •■,  and  Ending 
them  confidered  differently  (that  is,  under 
other  ailbciations)  by  his  adverfary  who 
may  have  no  prejudices,  or  prejudices  of 
another  kind,  he  will  be  extreme  ready  to 
call  thefe  differences,  by  the  more  com- 
modious name  of  contradiSiiom. 
.  Laftly,  the  Author,  if  he  be  a  Free- 
thinker, has  a  kind  of  right,  by  pre- 
fcription,  to  two  or  three,  or  indeed,  to 
4-  two 
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t*fo  or  thfte  dozen  of  Cbaraifers,  as  beft 
fn^ '  his  purpofe,  or  errand  :  A  praiSice, 
which,  being  begun  under  a  want  of  Li- 
bertjf,  was  continued  out  of  Licentioufnefs, 
and  is  ftill  kept  up  for  the  fake  of  it's 
Conveniehces.  Now  if  fuch  a  one  be  too 
l4«y  to  idTume  a  perfonated  Cbara£fer  m 
fbftri,  then,  (as  Lord  Shaftlbury  obferves) 
it  dttU  kind  ^ironY  ivbicb  amufes  all  alike, 
becomes  his  favorite  Bgurc  of  fpecch.  But 
w?ff]  firch  a  Writer,  an  inattentive  or  plain- 
deating  Anfwerer  may  give  himfelf  much 
troiiWc,  to  colIc<5l  his  contradiSitmSt  and 
aft,  td  be  well  laughed  at  for  hia  pains. 

I  have  fairly  marked  out  thefe  various 
delufiom,  that  You  may  have  it  in  your 
(jowo-  to  detcft  me,  ihould  I  be  tempted 
to  impofc  upon  You,  myfelf.  Not  that  I 
claim  much  merit  from  this  fiix  dealing  ; 
for  his.  Lordfhip's  contradictions  arc 
fo  grofs  and  fubflantial,  numerous  and 
obvioos,  that  I  was  under  no  temptation 
W  make  out  my  fpecimcn  by  any  diing 
doubtful  or  equivocal. 

J.  "  I  -could  not  (fays  his  Lordfliip) 

**  have  difcovcred,  as  Newton  did,  that 

"  wn;'Ufr/&/i<iw  of  corporeal  Natarc,  which 

*'  he  has  denionlbatcd.     But  further  than 

J  "  that. 
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**-  that,  he  could  go  no  more  than.  I  j  nor 
**;  discover  the  action  of  the  fir§t 

**.  CAU8E,  BY  WHICH  THIS  LAW  WAS  IM* 
*'-POa£D  ON.  ALL  BODIES,  AND  I»  MAJN- 
•*    TAJNED  IN  THEM  [3]."   HcrC,  he  OWIIS  '' 

ATTRACTION  pot  to  be  z  reAl  OF  an 
eflentia]  pbop£RT.v,6p  matter,  but  the 
a&ion  if.  the  firfi  cmfe  upon  it.  Yet  in 
another  place  he  obforitcs,   that   "  at- 

"    TRACTION      MAT     BE,      HOtwithftand- 

"  ifig  all. the  silly  jabftrad  realbning  to 
**  the  coritraryi  a;real:  pr:opeiity  op' 
**  MATTER  [4]."     The  truth  is,  that,  for 
at)yt  thing  his  Lordihip  knew  of  this  uni- 
yerfal  Law,  or  of  the  jiUy  abjh-a&  reafoning 
concerning   it.    Attraction    might  be 
A'Sion, ;  Psffion,  Magic,  or.  the  Man  in  ' 
the  Moqn.     He  only  fallowed  his  leader, 
Mr.  Collins,  who  difplayed  the  fame 
Philofophic  fpirit  in  fpeaking  of  Gravi-  ' 
Ty,  the  efftSiaiAttraSion:  And  Clarke's  ■ 
aDimadverlion  on  his  knowledge  will  ex- 
actly fuit  his  Lordfliip's.—  "  Not  content 
**.  to  have  erred  fo  very  grofaly  io  the  firft  * 
";  foundatron   of  all   natural   Philofpphy ; 
*\  yon  popldiiot  forbear-profefling  further, 
«*.  that  you  have  ^ten  admired  that  gra- 
.     f3jVol.iv.p.8.  [4jVol.m.p..547. 

[  E  ]  '•    VITATIOJt 
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"  viTATtoH  JboalJ  be  ejieemed  a  Matter 
**irf  Jvcb  difficulty  ammgfi  PbHofe^n ; 
*'.  find  that .  ym-  think  it  to  be  fo  evi- 
*'  dent  and  necejfary  an  effeB  of  mat- 
*'.ier  in  consent  motion  perpetualfyjiriking 
".  one.  part  againji  antaber,  that  ym  w«>- 
"■  der  every  body  flmdd  net  fee  it^  I  fup-" 
*■>  pole  the  reft  of  the  world  will  no  left 
**  admire  at  you,  for  imagining  that,  by 
*'  (o  flight  an  a4n>ii'ation,  you  could  at 
*':  once  fet  afide  all  the  propofitions  in  that 
"  moft  crcellent  book  [the  Principia  oi 
*'■  Newton]  wherein  it  is  made  appear  by 
*'-  ftridly  mathematical  demonl^tions, 
"  drawn  ftom  the  Laws  of  motion,  now 
**-  Agreed  on  by  Mathematicians^  and 
":  cftablifhed  by  experiments,  and  fix«n 
**  the  Phaencunena  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
".  dies ;  that  the  prefent  operations  of  nft- 
".  ture,  depending  upon  gravitation^  can- 
".  not  poffibly  be  mechanical  eficdls  of 
"-  matter  in  cot^ant  motion  perpetually 
"■^riking  one  part  againji  another. — Upon 
";  the  whole,  all  that  you  have  advanced 
'\  about  gravitation  is  fuch  marvellous 
*V  ceafoning,  to  be  made  uie  of  in  the' 
*'^|}refenc  age,  after  fo  mai^  great  diico- ' 
'*  veries,  founded  upon  ecperi^ncei .  ^d 
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*'  even  mathematical  demonftration ;  that 
"  tho'  I  have  no  caufe  at  all  to  be  difplea- 
*'  fed  with  you  for  arguing  in  fuch  a  man- 
**  nerj  yet,.  I  bgUeve,  your  readers  cannot- 
"  but  think  you  might  very  well  have  for- 
*'  born  going  out  of  your  way,  to  give  fo 
"  very  difadvantageous  a  reprefentatibn  of 
"  jmr  vyon  Philofophy  [5]." 

2.  In  one,  place,  his  Lordfliip  tells  us, 
that  the  right  of  the  Jfraelitei  to  the  Land 
df  Canaan  was  founded  on  the  prophecv  of 
Noah  :  in  another,  that  it  was  founded  oh 
the  PROMISE  to  Abraham.  Second  thoughts 
are  bcft.  He  feems  her?  to  be  a  little 
nearer  the  truth.  For  tho'  zpromife  may 
intitle  to  a  pojQefnon>  I  do  not  fee  how  a 
propbefy  can  do  more  than  .foretel  one  : 
l/nlefs  his  Lordfhip  has  fome  ethical  en- 
gine of  a  new  invention,  to  extend  the 
grounds  of  Obligation,  unknown  to  Gro- 
TiuSj  Seldeh>  and  Cumberland  :  yet 
they  travelled  for  ilj  and,  if  we  may  believe 
his  Lordihip's  account  of  their  ^mous 
yourney  to  Paris,  fpared  for  no  room  in 
laymg  foundations.  But,  in  this  afiair  of 
the  PROMISE,  his  Lordfhip  infnuates  an 

\ 

[5]  Clarke's  third  defence  of  the  immateriality  and 
aaninl  immortality  of  the  Soul,  againft  Collins. 

[  £  2  ]  untruth  i 
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untruth ;  which  is  a  great  deal  meaner 
than  telling  one :  For  he  reprcfcnts  it  as 
eapricious,  arbitrary,  and  without  any  rea- 
fon  afligned, 

3.  "  The  Jews  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  as 
"  often  as  they  made  God  dcfccnd  from 
*'  Heaven,  and  as  much  as  they  made 
"  him  refide  on  earth,  \iacfarfrom  cloatb' 
"  ing  him  with  corporeityy  and  imputing 
*'  COTporeal  vices  tobim[7]." 

Yet  two  or  three  pages  forward,  fo 
prevalent  is  the  luil  of  abufe,  he  ex* 
prefsly  fays,  tbey  did  cloatb  him  with  cor- 
poreity. 

Thefe  are  his  words :  "  The  Jewifli 
*^  Scriptures  afcribe  to  God  not  only  cor- 
"  poreal  appearance,  but  corporeal  aAion, 
"  and  all  the  inftruments  of  it  j  eyes'  to 
"  fee,  cars  to  hear,  mbuth  and  tongue  to 
*'  articulate,  hands  to  handle,  and  feet  to 
"  walk  [8].''  Vou  will  fay,  perhaps,  that 
his  Lordfhip  meant,  the  Scriptures  indeed 
afcribcd  all  this  to  God  ;  but  in  a^gura- 
jive,  not  in  a  literal,  fenfe.  I  would  have 
faid  fo  too,  but  tbat  his  Lordfliip  goes  on 
rating  the  Divines  for  undcrftanding  the 
^icripture-reprefentation  in  ijigurjtive  fenfe. 
[7j  Vol.  r.  p.  5,5.  [8jP.5rg. 

Which, 
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Which,  too,  he  fhews  does  not  mend 
the  matter  i  this  Jigurathe  fenfe  being 
^olcn  from  Epicurus.  Now  we  know 
that  Epicurus  certainly  believed  the  Gods 
to  be  CORPOREAL  (if  he  believed  any) 
tho'  made  of  a  finer  ftuff  than  mere  piortal 
bodies.  "  Divines  (fays  his  I^ordfhip)  tell 
*'  us  indeed,  that  we  arc  not  to  underftan4 
*'  all  this  according  to  the  literal  fignifi- 
•*  cation,  &c.  3ut  this  jHmJy  theological 
*'  veil  thrown  over  the  literal  fignification 
•*  is  ftolen  from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicu- 
•'  rus  [9]."  His  Lordfliip's  wardrobe 
fcems  to  bff  as  rich  as  Epicurus's,  in 
VEILS:  a  little  after,  we  have  a  very  cu- 
rious one,  a  thin  and  trite  veil  ef  anah' 
gy  :  and  he  is  ready  to  lend  them  to  Di- 
vines, as  LucuUus  did  bis  cloaks  to  the 
Players,  by  the  dozen. 

But  whenever  his  Lordfliip  fpeaks  of 
Christianitv,  a  kind  of  fatality  attends 
him ;  and  his  contradiiSions  have  then  nei- 
ther Hop  nor  meafure. 

4.  Speaking  of  the  la/l  Supper,  he  fays, 
"  The  perfon  by  whom  it  was  inftilutcd 
**  is  reprefented  fometimes  under  images, 
*'  that  render  it  impoffible  to  fraq^c  any» 
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**.of  the  EFFICACY,  or  even  of  the  iNSTit 
ct  TuxioN,  of  this  Sacrament.  Chrift  is  a 
"  vine,  he  is  a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat, 
"  according  to  St.  Paul,"  &c.[io].  And 
yet, no  further  off  than  four  pages,  he  fays, 
*'  There  is  no  one  [figurative  expreflion] 
"  perhaps  in  the  whole  Gofpcl,  lefs  liable 
*'  to  any  equivocal  fenfe  than  that  which 
"  Chrift  employed  when  he  faid.  This  is 
"  my  body,  and  this  my  bhed,  in  the  very 
"  z€t  of  giving  bread  and  wine  to  his  DiT-. 
**  ciples,  who  were  at  fupper  with  him» 
"  jufl;  before  his  death,  for  a  remembrance 
"  of  which,  this  ceremony  of  a  fupper  was 
•*  then  inftitutcd  by  him.  The  figure 
*'  was  eafy,  the  application  natural,  and 
"  they  could  not  undeifiand  the  expreffioQ 
*'  literally  [i].'* 

His  Lordihip,  as  you  may  well  think,  ha> 
commonly  different  purpofes  to  ferve  by 
his  contradifttons.  Here  it  is  one  and  the 
fame :  to  difcredit  a  Gofpel  inftltutioji : 
which  is  equally  done  by  fliewJng  it  to 
be  myfterlous,  obfcure,  and  incomprehen- 
fible,  \vhere  it  pretends  to  clearnefs  and 
l^reciljon  -,  and  low,  trite,  and  mean,  where 
it  pretends  to  fomething  auguft,  peculiar, 
[lo]  Vol.  iv.  p.  592.       [i]  P.  S96. 

and 
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and  in  the  highcft  degree  efficacious.  Ail 
the  fault  in  this  cafe,  exctpt  his  LordHiip's 
moft  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  Rite  [2],  is  his  bringing  thefe  two 
curious,  obfervatlons  fo  near  to  one  aao- 
ther. 

5.  "  Chriilianity  (fays  his  Lordflilp) 
'*  as  the  Saviour  publiihed  it,  was  full 
"  and  fufiicient  to  all  the  porpofes  of  it, 
**  Its  fimplicityand  plainnefs  fliewed  that 
"  it  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  man- 
*'  kind,  and  maoifefied  likewife  the  divi- 
"  nity  of  it's  original  [3]."  This  is  very 
gracious.  Yet  the  Scene  changes  with  his 
Lordihip's  humour ;  and  the  Jimplicity 
and  plainnefs  become  dark^  utabiguout, 
and  sncomprebenjibk.  "  That  there  ar.e 
"  many  ambiguous  exprefiions,  many  dark 
**  fayings,  in  the  Gofpel  j  many  doo- 
"  ^TRiNES,  which  reafon  could  never  have 
"  taught,  nor  is  able  to  comprehend, 
*'  now  they  are  taught,  cannot  be  dera- 

[2J  See  what  is  faid  of  it,  in  the  xth  dlfcourie, 
on  the  principles  of  N.  <ittd  R.  RiUgran,  preached  «■ 
Lincoln's  fnn. 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  450.  [4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  31S.  . 

[E4I  "But 
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But  let  him  recover  his  temper,  and 
Chriftianity  brightens  up  again,  and  wti  iec 
it  reflored  to  his  good  graces.  "  The  fyf- 
'  *•  tem  of  Religion  (fays  he)  which  Chrift 
*'  publiihed,  and  his  Evangelifts  recorded, 
*'  is  a  complcat  fyftcm  to  all  the -par- 
**  pofes  of  true  Religion,  natural  and  re- 
*'  vealed.  It  contains  all  the  duties  of  the 
"  former,  it  enforces  them  by  aflerting 
*'  the  divine  Miflion  of  the  Publlfhcr, 
-"  who  proved  his  aflertion  at  the  fame 
■**  time  by  his  miracles[^Y*  But  it  is 
'  only  raftored  to  be  as  fuddenly  depofed. 
It's  birth  is  fo  fap  from  being  divine,  that 
he  infinuates  it  to  htjpurious,  and  neither 
better  nor  worfe  than  a  kind  oi  Bafiard 
Thtonifm.  "  It  is  aftonifliing  to  obferve 
'*  the  ftrange  conformity  between  Pla- 
"  TONISM  and  genuine  Christianity 
"  •  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is  taught  in  the  original 
"  Gofpel.  We  need  not  (land  to  compare 
"  them  here;  Particular  inftanccs  of  con- 
"  formity  will  occur  often  enough.  Ih 
"  general,  the  Flatonic  and  Chrifiian  Syf- 
*•  tepis  have  a  very  near  refemblance,  oyA- 

**    LIS    DECET    ESSE    SORORUM  [6].'*        Hc 

then  goes  on  to  diew, '  that  the  commoa 
{fjJ'VoI.  iv.  p.314.        [6]  Vol.  iv,  p.  340. 

Parent 
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Parent  of  both  wiis  «ot  reason  but  en- 
thusiasm. 

Entbufiafm,  you  will  fay,  is  now  &irly 
brought  to  bed  of  twins,  Platonifm  and 
0>rijiiamty.  No  fuch  matter.  Genuine 
Cbrijiam'fy  "Was  taught  of  God{y'\. — "  As 
**  it  ftands  in  the  Gofpel  it  contains  & 
"  coippleat  fyftem  of  Religion :  it .  is  in 
**  tri;th  the  fyftem  c^  natural  Religion  [8]." 
Well  then,  we  Ihall  hear  no  more  of  this 
jyierly  refemblance  to  Platonifm.  Perhaps 
not.  But  you  fhall  hear,  and  that  ibon 
too,  of  as  great  changes.  This  Chriftia- 
nity  is  at  laft  found  to  be  derived  from 
Judaism;  that  very  Judaism,  which, 
jie  had  told  us,  was  it  felf  raifed  oil 
■THEFT  and  MWRDER — "  On  the  Rc- 
,"  ligion  of  th?  Jews,  and  on  the  •  Au- 
^*  thority  of  their  Scriptures,  Chriftianity 
**  was  founded.  [9]."  Again,  They  who 
.**  prefer  the  example  and  doflrine  of 
**  Christ  to  thofc  of  Paul,  will  find 
**  reafon  to  think  that  the  Mefliah  in- 
**  tended  rather  to  reform  and  to  graft 
f*  upon  Judaifm,  than  to  abolilh  it  [10]." 

C?]  Vol.  iv.  p.  348 — 9,         [8]  Vp).  iv.  p,  316. 
fgj  Vol.  iv.  p.  317.  [10]  Vol.  iv,  p.  350. 
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And  agftinj  He  accufes  Paul  for 
preaching  a  new  Gojpel,  called  by  the  Apo- 
Ale,  ay  Go/pel:  And  this  new,  or  pecu- 
liar Gofpel,  his  Lordlhip  tells  us.was  the 
Myfierj  of  Gotti  purpqfe  to  take  in  the 
Gentiles,  fo  inconsistent  leitb  the  de- 
clarations and  praBice  g/'jEsos[i].  Yet 
for  ^1  this,  had  Chrift's  Gofpel  "  been 
'*  pro^gated  with  the  fame  iimpUcity 
*'  with  which  it  was  origipally  taught  1^ 
**  Christ,  it  would  {he  tells  us)  have 
"  be^  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of  Man- 
"  KIND  [2]." 

Let  us  now  fum  up  his  Lordihip's  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Gospel  of  Jesds. 
*'  The  Gofpel  is  limple,  clear,  and  of  di- 
Vffff  original:  But  it  is,  at  the  &me  time, 
dark,  ambiguous,  incomprehenfible ;  and, 
like  it's  Sifter  Platonifm,  the  Iffue  ofEntbtt- 
Jiafm. — As  Jefus  publifhed  it,  the  Gofpel 
is  a  compleat  Syfiem  of  Natural  Religim, 
and  t^nds  to  the  unfpeakable  benefit  of 
mankind :  But  as  Jefus  published  it,  the 
Gofpel  was  only  a  reform  of  that  Impof- 
ture  Judaifm,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  was  intended  by  Jefus  to  be  amfined  to 
the  Jewifo  People  i  it  being  Paul,  whc^ 
[ij  Vol.  iv.  p.  323.         [2]  Vd.  iv,  p.  316. ' 
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ID  direft  contradi^iQn  to  the  declaration^ 
and  the  pradifes  of  Jefus,  turned  it  into  a 
corapleat  Syftcm  of  Natural  Religion,  anfl 
made  it  tend  to  the  unfpeakabh  Benefit  of 
mankind^  by  extending  it  to  the  Gentiles." 
And  thus  he  goes  on  contradi<aing  his  own 
aflertions*  as  fail  as  he  advances  them,  from, 
one  end  of  his  Effays  to  the  other. 

The  fame  felf-contradiftions,  which  con- 
fute his  own  calumnies  againft  Chriftianity 
ITSKLF,  ftill  follow  him  when  he  comes 
to  fpeak  of  the  propagators  of  Chri- 
ftianity. 

6.  "  He  (fays  this  ncfble  Lord)  who  com- 
"  pares  the  Eplftlcs  of  James,  of  Peter, 
"  and  John,  fuch  as  we  have  them,  with 
*'  thofe  of  Paul,  and  all  thefe  with  the 
*'  doSrincs  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  pw- 
-*•  haps  of  my  opinion  j  at  leaft  he  will 
V  have  no  ground  to  fay  of  the  three  firft, 
"  thatthey  were  authors  of  NEwGospELs, 
"  as  he  will  have  grounds  to  fay  of  the 
"  laft,  and  as  the  laft  does  in  cfFedt  fay  of 
"  himfelf  [3].''  What  was  this  new  Gof- 
pel  ?  It  was,  as  we  have  fcen  juft  before, 
th  Myjlery  ofGo^s  purfofe  to  take  in  the 
Gentiles.      James,    Peter,    and  Johii, 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p,  3X0. 

.  therc- 
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there^re,  according  to  his  Lordfhip, 
taught  not  this  myftery  ;  Jo  incon^enty  as 
he  fays,  with  the  declarations  and  pfadtice 
of  Jefus.  Yet  JJaon  after  he  confefles, 
that  James,  Peter  and  John,  did  not 
preach  Chuist's  Go^el,  but  were,  toge- 
ther with  Paul,  tbe  Authors  of  this  new 
Gospel.  For,  fpealiing  of  the  G!«««V  g/* 
yerufflUm,  he  fays,  7be  Apostles  baJ 
giifen  no  direSliom  to  infifi  that  the  Gen- 
tiles Jhould  or  Jhould  not^  futmit  to  cir- 
cumctfion^  and  to  the  yoais  ^  the  Law  [^J. 
Which  neceflarily  implies  a  confeflion, 
that  THEY  too  were  Authors  of  this  new 
Gofpel,  tht  My^ery  of  God's  purfofi  to  fake 
in  the  Gentiles.  The  taking  in  the  Gentiles,  . 
he  fuppofes  a  thing  agreed  on  by  all  the 
'  Apoilles  :  and  that  what  was  yet  undone 
was  the  fettling  the  precife  terms  of  their 
•admiflion.  . 

Our  Unbelievers  look  fo  monftroully 
afquint  upon  Religion,  that  the  oppofitc 
rays  of  their  prejudice  are  always  difturb- 
ing  and  confounding  one  anothers  efFefts. 
Yet,  in  the  general,  it  requires  pains  te 
fix  the  contradi£iions  which  fpring  out  Of 
thefe    fugitive    crofs-lights.      Commend 

t4]  V-ol.  iv.  p.  324. 
"'4  mo 
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me  therefore  to  the  Man  who  brings  his 
cmtradiSihns  to  z  point}  and  requires  no- 
thing of  you  but  eye-fight  to  comprehend 
them  in  their  full  luftre. 

His  pro  and  con  are  always  near  neigh- 
bours. So  that  we  {hall  not  be  furprized 
to  find  them  at  lall,  in  the  following  in- 
llances,  incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another. 

7.  "  I  much  doubt  (fays  his  LordQiip)" 
*'  whether  the  Evangelists  would  un-' 
"  derftand  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,'  tho* 

•*  ONE    OF  THfiM  WAS  HIS  SCRIBE  [s]'"""". 

It  Was  faid  of  One,  that  he  believed  ag^n/i^^ 
hope :  a  fubjeft  of  much  mirth  to  owxjirji-, 
Pbitofopby-Men. 

'  But  what  is  that,  to  his  Lordfliip's, 
greater  flrength  of  mind,  who  can  dmbt_ 
^gainji  certainty! — Paul  and  Luke  a- 
greed  to  preach  the  Gofpel  together :, 
and  not  only  fo,  but  that  Luke's  pen. 
Aioutd  be  employed  to  convey  their  com- ,  ^ 
mon  fentiments,  and  adventures,  to  po^, 
fterity.  And  yet  he  qucftions  whether, 
LvK.£  underftood  Paul's  Epistles. 


[s]  Vol.iv.  p,  ac2. 
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.Die  aliqueti),  .(bdeS)  htic  Quindlianc,  colorem 
Hsrcmus  — 

.-rSomc  body,  I  fuppofe,  might  tell 
him,  that  one  of  thefe  Evangeli^s  was 
Paul's  Companion,  his  Amanuenfls  and 
Riftorian.  But  his  oblervation  being  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away,  he  added  with 
infinite  dexterity  and  addrefsr— /io'  o«e  rf 
them  was  t:'s  Scribe.  ,, 

,  8.  Again,  Speakbg  of  the  moral  at-. 
TRIBUTES,  the  noble  Lord  obferves,  "Wi 
*'  niake  God  fo  much  a  copy  of  man> 
**■  that  wc  dcfign  the  worft,  as  well  as. 
*'  the  bed  of  our  own  features,  if  I  may 
" ,  fo  fay,  in  our  reprefentatioos  of  him  i 
"  and,  as  common  as  it  is,  no  unprejudiced, 
*'^  thinking  man  can  hear,  without  afto- 
*'  nilhment,  our  perfeSiions  and  our  im- 
**  perfeBions  imputed  to  the  divine  Being. 
**  in  the  fame  breath,  and  by  the  fame 
*'  men ;  with  this  difi*erence  at  moil,  that 
•*  the  former  are  impute^  diredUy,  and 
"the  latter  fometlmes  under  the  thin 

"    AND  TRITE  VEIL  OF  ANALOGY.      lo  a 

**  Being  thus  conftituted,  they  may  well 

**  imagine  that  the  moral  virtues  are  the 

**  lame 
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'•^  fame  as  thejr  are  in  our  ideas :  and 
*'  Theology  may  eafily  deduce,  from  his 
"  attributes,  the  charafter^  Thedogy  has 
"  given  them  [6].** 

We  caimott  fays  his  Lordfliip,  tvithout 
afhnijhment  fee  our  perfeiiions  and  our  iin- 
Perfe^ions  imputed  to  the  divine  Being.  ■ 
His  aftonifliment  is  all  a  flam.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  fuch  imputation,  even  in ' 
his  own  reckoning.  For  tho'  he  pretends 
the  iTnperfeBions  are  imputed,  yet,  he  fays, 
it  is  t^der  the  thin  and  trite  veil  of  analo- 
gy. That  is,  not  imputed.  For  when 
Scripture  ipeaks  of  the  outjlretched  arm  of 
Ood,  and  his  all-feeing  eye,  doe's  it  impute 
armi  and  eyes  to  God,  in  the  fenfc  it'  im- 
putes jufiiQe  and  goodnefi  to  him  ?  Yes, 
fays  he — under  the  thin  and  trite  veil  of 
analogy,  i.  e.  Not  in  the  fame  ikiiCe.  As 
if  we  fliould  fay,  His  Lordfhip  affirms 
under  the  thin  and  trite  veil  of  a  de- 
nial.. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  very  fcanty  fpccimcn  of 
his  Lordftiip's  Contradictions.  Yet 
no  man  appears  to  be  more  fenfible  of  the 
difgrace  which  Contradictions  bring- 
upon  a  writer.      For,    fpeaking  of  the 

[6]  Vol.  V.  p.  89. 

whole 
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whole  -College  ,  qf  Af:oaTLES,  ht  faysf 
5^  ihiw^ent  Writers  talk  often  a  </(/"- 
f^ent  language  m  the  fame  fubjeB  j  and 
CONTRADICT  in  me pkce  wbat  tbey  have- 
faid  in  another  [5]. 

.  ly.  His  Lordfhip's  profound  Learn- 
ing conies  next  to  be  coo&lcrcd. 

.  i.  The,  firft  inftancc  I  diall  give,  is 
fetched  from  the  very  penWralia  of  ihcfrj^ 
Fhilo/opby.  "  Human  knowledge  is.  fo  en-  . 
"  tirety  and  folcly  derived  from  a&.\Jd.\  Be- 
".  ING,  thatj  without  adual  Being,  wo, 
".  fliould  not  have  even  one  of  thofoiini' 
"  pie  ideas,  whereof  all  the  complex  afid 
**.  abftra£t  notions  that  turn  our  heads 
'^  are  compofcd  [6]." 

Hcre>  bis  Lordihip  cried  (v^ko,  and 
fliould  have  facrificed  a  Bull  for  his  dif- , 
covery  ;  which  informs  us  .of  no  ,lefs  a  . 
truth  than  this,  that  if  we  bad  bad  no  Being 
ive  JJjould  have  bad  mfenfation:  in  other. 
words,  that  qualities  cannot  exift  without  a. 
fubfiance.  For  if,  by  a^ual  being  he  did 
not  take  in  the  thinker's  own,  the  obrcrv%. . 
tion  is  falfe  :  a  rational  Being,  tho'  exiiling : 
iingly,  has  yet  the  idea  of  his  own  exift- 
epce^     But  the  obfervatioh  is  every  way, 

{53  Vol.  ir.  p,  489.  .         £6]  Vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
extra- 
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extraoi*dinti7.  Heinppo&s  oar^apleide» 
to  be  real ;  he  fuppofes  our  cotapkx  ^nd 
t^raS  notions  to  be  compoandoi  of  the 
fiwfie  idms  \  and  yet  he  Aippo&s  that  tht 
compofition  has  turned  ovr  HBADisi 
Till  how,  I  undcrftood  it  was  fiaitafiict 
and  not  md  knowledge,  which  tsmei 
pun's  heads.  But  I  focgdt ;  His  Lordlh^ 
found  the  whole  World  in  a  frtms^  ;  and 
thai  indeed  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  eA-  ' 
quire  what  Xet  them  a  going. 

2.  •'  The  Pagans  (fays  bis  .Lordfbip) 
**■  do  not  appear  to-  have  interpolated  the 
"  antient  JDo^tfrf  of  Pagahiibi^  iior  is  there 
*'  any  pretence  to  ^^  t!iat  thxv  have 
"  impoiibd.  any  fpurious  books  on  the 
*-'■  world,  tmder  the  name  of  ikx&t  Dec- 

.  -OufHEui  and  Mercuxios  Tkisme- 
GISTUS  were  certainly  Pagan  DeScrr, 
if  ever  there  were  any.  And  did  hit 
L<^d(hip  never  bear,  that  the  Books, 
Hymns,  «nd  'Poems,  come  down  to  us^ 
undv  their  names,  wsr^  Pagan  forgeries? 
I  will  not ihfift  upon  thc'SiBVLi.iNE  oka«- 
CLES,  which  Cicero  afliires  us  had  beeA 
interpolated^    (fw  the  Pagans  interpolated 

[F]  their 
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their  ver)r'fo(|;ertes)becaure  I  do  notknoiv 
to  what  conditions  his  Lordihip  confines 
the  DeSiorate  in  the  Pagan  World,  or  whe- 
ther he  admits-  the  &ir  lex  to  the  honour 
of  the  Hood.  ; 

,  However,  let  us  not  think  him  fo 
unlearned  as  not  to  have!  heard  of  theie 
forgeries.  He  had  both- heacd  of  them, 
and  confidere<i  them  well :  And  as  he  is 
'  always  for  putting  the  faddle  on  the  right 
horfe,  (aswhere  he  afcribes  j/ii»/ffl  to.ths 
DHihes)  he'charges  allthefc  iniquities  onthc 
Christians:  '  "It  was  (fays  he)  to  pro-i 
"  mote  the  Opinion,  that  all  the  Myfte- 
'*  ries  .of  their  [the  Chriftians']  Religion; 
*^  had  been  revealed  by  die ;  writings  of 
"-  Pagan  PbiJofepbers  many  centuries  bc-i- 
"  fore  Chriil,  that  fo  many  books  wei'd 
-'.folded  under  the  names,  of  Mercurius 
f*.\Trifmegi/usy^o{  Hg^t^es,  of  the  Si* 
*'  BYL8,  and-pechaps  of  others."  .^ 

J .  We  are  .gca  a  good  way  -towards  Do<3»^ 
fating  theie  old  Woman:  They  are  be- 

cocne  Pbilof^fhers,  we  fee But  whether 

ihe  Chriftians  were. the  mfy  {otgers  d 
SibylltTK  Oracles  muil:  beleft  to  be  dedded 
IxtwecnTuUy  and  his  Lordihip. 

The 
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Tlie  truth  is,  and  "who,  that  underftands 
dntiquity,  ever  doubted  of  it  ?  That  fome 
pe^nixcd  Chrlftians  iearnt  this  trade  of 
forging  Books,  under  antient  names,  froni 
thofe  whc^e  fuperilition  they  h&d  left,  but 
not  that  fpirit  of  jmpoflure  which  fupptn't- 
edit. 

3.  "  The  [greek]  Hiftorians,  fays  his- 
**  Lordfhip,  obfefving  how  fond  their 
•*  countrymen  were  of  thofe  who  writ 
•?  Fables,  turned  Hiftory  into  Romance } 
**  and  ftudied  to  make  their  relations  mar- 
*'  vellous  and  agreeable,  with  little  regard 
**  10  truth,  in  which  ttcy  were  encourag- 
v*^  ed,'  AFTER  Alexander's  expedition 
•*  INTO  Asia,  by  the  difficulty  of  diC- 
•'  proving  any  thing  they  feid  of  coun- 
*?  tries  fo  remote[8]."  A  vulgar  man, 
ai)d  one  of  thoie  his  Lordlhip  calls  Pe- 
dants, would  have  feid,  — before  A- 
LEXAMDEft's  EXPEDITION :  becaufe  the 
dl^cuky  hi  a  great  meafure  ceafed  after 
Uiat  Conquerer  had  opened,  and  his  Suc- 
Ceflbrs  had  kept  c^n,  a  communicatioa 
with  thofe  remote  countries. 

'4.  He -calls  Ariftode's  Logic,    "  the 
**  rules  of  a  DialeAi<  that  feemed  to  prove, 
[8]  VoLir.p.  137—8. 

[F  2]  ■"  and 
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"  and  liiD  PRovB  indifferently  either  la 
"  favor  of  truth  or  error  [9]".  Exagge-- 
ration  is  one  of  his  Lordihip's  favorite  figures 
of  fpeech  :  but  here,  pufhed  a  little  too  far  ; 
for,  not  content  with  faying  that  Ariftotle'a 
rules  of  ^•llogizing  (for  that  is  what  he 
means  by  the  rules  of  a  dialeSiic)  feemed 
to  prove,  he  will  needs  add,  atid  bid 
PROVE.  Which  ihews  fuch  a  knowledge 
of  Syllogifm,  as  needed  ^  not  the  fol- 
lowing inftance  tafet  it  off.  *'  It  muft  not' 
•*  (fays  he)  be  imagined,  that  he  who 
*'  reafbns,  or  feems,  rather,,  ta  reafon 
**  clofely  and  confequentially,  has  there- 
"  fore  truth  always  on  his  fide  [i],"  I' 
defire  to  know  who  ever  thought  he  hqd, 
who  did  not  miftake  (as  his  Lordfhip  here 
feems  t&  do)  the  art  of  ranging  arguments; 
for  the  Art  oifnding  them  ?  "  No,  body 
*'  (his  Mafier  hocke  would  tell  him)  can 
*'  hinder,  but  that  Syllogism,  which 
*'  was  intended  for  the  ferviee  of  trulh». 
**  will  fometimes  be  made  ufe  of,,  againfl 

"    it.        But      it      is      NEVERTHELESS-     OH- 

"  Truth's  side,  and  always  turns: 
"  upon  the  adversarjes  of  it  [2].'* 

.  [9]  Vol.  iv.  p.  158.  [lIP.159- 

[aj  Second  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of  Worceficr,  p. 
31— a.  8°  Ed,  ■1697. 

6.  Spcak- 
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,  6.  Speaking  of  Angels,  his  Lordfliip 
thinks  iit  to  hazai'd  this  Obrcrvatioa ; 
"  There  is  another  caufe  of  this  pneu- 
*•  MATiCAL  MADNESS,  [the  belief  of 
"  fuch  Beings]  the  fondnefs  of  making 
"  man  pafs  for  one  of  thofe  Beings  that 
**  participated  of  the  divine  Nature.  This 
*'  had  long  pofTefled  the  heathen  Theifts : 

"  and  IT  tOSSESSED  THE  CHRISTIANS 
"   WITH  MORE  ADVANTAGE  [3].'* 

This  feems  demonftration  that  his 
^ordihip  either  never  read,  or  at  leafl 
never,  underftood,  an  antient  Apologift, 
The  truth  is>  there  was  not  one  extrava- 
gance in  all  Paganiihit  which  afforded  fo 
much  advantage  to  the  primitive  ChriAi- 
ans  as  this  fond  opinion  of  the  antient; 
philofophers,  that  the  human  Soul  was 
a  part  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature  ;  nor 
was  there  any,  they  were  more  eager  to 
expofe:  They  laboured,  indeed,  with  Co 
much  warmth>  and  fometimes  with  io 
little  difcretion,  that  it  hath  given  a  handle 
for  fome  learned  moderns  to  pretend  that 
all  the  antient  Fathers  believed  the.  natu- 
ral mortality  of  the  Soul  [4],     WeU>  but 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  478. 

[4]  See  DodwcU  on  this  Subje£l. 

[F3]  a 
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if  the  Christians  were  »ot  poffejfed  -with 
this  fondnefs,  he  will  (hew  you,  at  leaftj 
they  might  have  been  poffelTed  with  it, 
And  to  kore  advatUage  t6o.  But  this  part 
of  hi6  Lordftiip's  philofophic  Chara<9er, 
his  Reafoningt  I  atn  not  yet  come  to^ 
However,  as  we  arc  now  upon  the  bor- 
ders, it  may  not  bt  amifs  to  ufber  it  ih 
ivith  this  curious  argument}  Which  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  diat  the  impioofi  riotioh 
cf  the  human  Soul'ft  paiticipating  of  the 
divine  nature,  poffe^d^  ot  at  Icaft  might 
have  paffejed,  the  Chriftians  with  ihortad* 
ventage,  than  it  did  the  heathen  Theills. 
What  then,  do  yoa  think  it  is-?  You 
will  hardly  guefe.  It  is-  this,  '^hat  ChriJ^ 
im  are  •mnt  to  assume  that  man  is  cm* 
pounded  of  $ody  and  iovi.[$].  Well,  It 
tnuft  needs  be  allowed^  that  till  we  ef* 
Jumtf  man  has  a  $auiy  we  can  never  b* 
pojejfed  with  an  opinion  that  his  Soui' 
participates  of  the  divine  Nature.  So  tnuch 
then  is  admitted,  that  lince  Chriflians  hold, 
^aA  is  compiled  <f  foul -and  kedy,  they  may 
be  pojfeffed  <with  advantage.  But  hoW 
h  Ihould  be- with  more  aAiantoge,  tbafl 
the  Heathens,  I  cannot  comprehend,  .Did 
[5j  V6i;i..p;t7fi. 
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thft(  man  was  tompofed  Of  foul  and  body? 
We  need  not,  I  think',  any  Other  prodf 
than  tihis  notion,  of  partidpatkn  iarputed 
to  them.  For  they  could  not,  forej  bd 
fo  abfbrd  td  hcAA  that,  nothing  m^^ 
participate  of  femetbing.  Howevef,  rf 
this  1  will  not  be  over  pofitive,  finco  hi& 
Lordfiiip  tells  us/  they  ail  laboured  tin- 
der aa  incurable  fneumaticai.  Mad- 
ness. 

V.  Sach  an  efcap^  <^  hie  LordHiip^s 
logicy  muft  needs  awake  us  to  6xped 
great  things  from  this  laft  cap^t  acconi- 
plifliment  of  the  Pbihfapifery  his  art  of 
heasoning:  to  which,  VK  are  ilow  ar- 
rived, 

-  I.  He  will  |»rove  againft  Locke, 
that  the  netioft  of  Spirit  involves  more 
idijicuity  or  obfiurity  in  it  tberi  the  no^ 
tun  ifb^dy.  Nay,  he  fays  bemll  maks 
Locke  prom  tins  againji  bimjetf,  that  we 
iutve  mere  and  clearer  primary  ideas  hehng' 
Mg  to  body  tban  VM  have  of  tbofe  belonging 
to  immaterial  Spirit.  And  thus  he  argues, 
^  Primvy  ide^  are  die  ideas  of  fiich  qua- 
^'  Uties  as  exUl  alw^^in  the  fubllance  ia 
[F4]  «  which 
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.  *<  which  they  belong,  whether  they  are 
'•  perceived  or  no.  They  arc  therefore 
"  eflential  to  it,  aod  ptodu^ve,  by  their 
V  operations,  of  thofe  fecondary  qualities 
•'  which  may  be  faid  only  to  exift  in  our 
'*  perceptions  of  them.  Of  the  firft  fort 
**  are  folidity  and  extension,  to  nwntion 
**  no  others,  the  prtmary  qualities,  and,  in 
5*  our  ideas  the  e&nce  of  Matter,  of  which 
f\  we  can  franw  no  conception  exclufivety 
**  of  them.  Thefe  notions  I  have  ta- 
"  K^Eif  FROM  Mr.  Locke,  and  they  lead 
''  me  to  afk  what  the  primary  ideas  are  of 
.*'  fpirit  or  iqimateri:d  fubftancef  The 
'•  Primary  idea  or  the  efleoce  of  it  is 
*'  Thought  i  as  body  is  the  extended^ 
*'  this  is  the  thinking  fubftance,  says 
*J  Des  Cartes.  Thought  then,  ac- 
-f^  Tu^L  THOUGHT,  IS  the  eflcDce  of  the 
*'  foul  or  fpirit,  and,  by  confequence,  fo 
f  infeparable  from  it,  that  we  cannot 
f  conceive  the  Soul  or  Spirit  to  exift 
y  feparately  from,  or  eiccluiively  of, 
f*  thought.  "  But  this  I  know  to  be 
♦*  untrue:  and  I  may  well  own,  fince 
y  Locke  has  owned  the  fame,  that  I 
^f  have  Wf  of  tkqfe  dull .  Soifls  that  doti 

'..   ..   -  "nsf 
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f*  not  perceive  itfcif  always  to  coatemplate 
**  ideaslpy 

Won't  yoa  naturally  fufpofl  him  of  foul 
p1ay»  when  you  find  him  employing  the 
language  of  one  Philofc^her}  to  confute 
the  fentiment  of  another  ?  He  is  arguing 
againft  Locke  concerning  the  equal  or 
fuperior  evidence  of  the  primary  qualities 
oi  Bcdy  and  S^rit,  and  he  takes  DEft- 
cARTEs's  definition  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties  of  Spirit f  to  make  out  his  point. 
In  plada  truth,  he  puts  the  change  upon 
JUS  t  he  ufes  tbougbt^  or  aSituU  tbinkingt 
iot  the  faculty  of  tbinlang.  It  is  this 
Laft  which  is  efential  to  the  foul  and  inf&- 
parable  from  it :  It  is  this  laft,  which  be* 
ing  a  power  is  properly  predicated  of  aa 
Agent :  It  is  this  1^  which  Locke  under- 
ftood  tp  be  the  primary  idea  ofafpirit  or 
immaterial  fuhfiance^  when  he  ikid  that 
■fbe  notion  of  Spirit  involves  no  mere  difi- 
tttlty  nor  ohfcurity  in  it  than  that  of  body: 
And  it  is  the  laft>  of  which  it  may  be 
truly  faidi  that  we  canmt  conceive  the  foul 
wfpirit  to  exij  feparately  from,  cr  excbt^ 
Jivelyofit. 

£6}  V^.iiLp.  510— IK 

%.  H» 
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2.  H»  Lftrdfttip  owns,  chat  Vr  «  aicvt 
humanity  to  comprehend  that  virtue', 
vhatever  it  be,  viherety  one  Being  a^t  ■ 
Upm  another,  and  becomes  a  caufe; 
•'  WhAMver"  knowledge  (fays  he)  wc  ao 
"  quii'e  ^apparent  caufei,  wc  can  scqoifd 
••  ■  none  of  real  caufatity ;  by  which,  I 
'*  mtao,  that  force,  that  power,  that  vir- 
"  tue,  whatdver  it  be,  by  which  one  Be- 
**  ing  ACTS  on  anothier,  and  becomes  4 
"  catfe.  W«  n»y  call  this  by  diferenl 
"  «nl«'  4c«>niiiBg  to  the  diferctw  effeftt 
"  of  it  i  kut  to  know  it  in  its  feft  princii 
"  fliS,  to  knO*  the  nature  of  it;  woaM 
**  be  ft)  htem  as  God  kimfeif  kmyws,  axA 
"  therefore,  this  will  be  always  unknown 
""  t*  us  in  caxjii  thai fiem  H  be  iWB/f  laukf 
"  mifinfieSkn,  as  well  m  in  ihofe  that 
:»  are  the  ffliMl  Mlj(K*B  ftoBft  St  [7]." 
;  Woufd  you  tieKcve,  now«  iIbi  itwsj 
batu'litlfc  befcre,  in  this  veTj  Ejay,  thit 
f«r  \(tof  «if  this  ksewiedge;  (which 
ytttt  tffea  v/eain  cai^eS  ftatfeem  io  he 
)M'«nitr  tw  ti^pediion,  wmuM  be  14 
■dket  htoiSitig.  -as-eei.  Unfiif^limms)  he 
denies  the  Soul  to  be  a  fubftaneV  ^ftki^ 
ftom  body.i ;  •'  ^^qr  :(fay»  he)  who  hold 
.-..i  .::  t?]  Vol.  ui.  p.  jji. 

'■  the 
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"  the  hypothefis  of  two  diftin^  fub- 
*'  ftanccs  MUST  explain  in  feme  tolera- 
"  Ble  manner,  which  they  have  not  yet  dme, 
**  the  union,  and  mutual  action  on 
*'  ONE  ANOTHER,  of  uncxtendcd  and  ex- 
•'  tended  Beings,  or  clfe  deny  the  abfolute 
*'  exiftence  of  any  thing  extrinfical  to  the 
"mind  [8]." 

That  is,  thofe  who  hold  the  hypothefis 
of  two  diftinct  Subftances  muft  either  do 
that  which  he  holds  no  Being  but  the 
omnifcient  can  do  i  or  they  muft  run  mad ; 
or  (which  I  think  is  fomething  worfe) 
they  mull  furrender  up  themielves  to  his 
LordJhip's  guidance. 

He  employs  the  Tame  arms  to  com- 
bat -Inspiration  i  and  with  the  Tame 
'advantage.  The  Notion  of  which  is 
idle  and  vifionary,  becaufe  "  He  has  m 
•*  more  conception  of  this  fuppofed  ac- 
**  .TiDN  of  the  divine^  on  the  human 
^*  mind,  than  he  has  of  the  infpiration  by 
"■  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from 
.  •*  the  Father  and  Son,  according  to.the  de- 
«•  cifion  of  the  council  of'  Florence," 
■That  .is,  he  rejects  Infpiration  becaufe  he 
does  not  comprehend  that  virUie  by  v>hicb 
[8J  Vol.  iii.  p.  521,  2. 

.       "  [F6]  one 
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one  Being  a£is  upon  another  and  becomes  a 
Caufe ;  altho'  he  owns  none  but  God  can 
comprehend  it. 

But  his  argument  againft  the  extftence 
of  the  S.ouL,  and  the  reality  of  Inspira- 
tion, is  doubly  faulty.  For  not  only,  to 
rejefl  a  revealed  truth,  when  the  pro- 
pofition  JB  which  it  is  contained  is  unac- 
companied with  that  explanation  of  the 
cavfe  which  our  faculties  are  incapable 
of  coinprehending,  is  folly  and  extrava- 
gance; but,  to  rejedl  it  even  then,  y/hea 
the  propplUion  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
explanation  which  bur  faculties  arc  cA'- 
PABLE  of  comprehending,  is  unreafon- 
ahle.  . 

■  3.  His  Lordfliip  erideavours  to  ftiew, 
that  a.  future  State  was 'riot  tbe'SanBion  of 
the  Law  or  Relipon  of  Nature.  And  how 
does-  he  go  about  it?  —  ".  Sanations  mufl: 
"  be  contained  in  the  i,aw  to  wKich  they 
""  belpiiff;  .they  muft  be  a'.part  of  it.  In 
'*  their  promulgation,  they  tpuft  precede, 
"  as, the  Law  does,  ncceffarily,  all  afts  of 
"  phediencp,  or  difobedience  to  it ;  —  they 
*'  muft  bef spublic  — Thcfe  conditions  are 
"  cffential,  there  can  be  na  fanflion  with- 
*l  out  them.  And  therefore  the  rewards 
2  "  of 
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*'  of  a  future  State,  which  have  not  thefc  ' 
"  conditions,  are  no  fanftlons  of  the  natu- 
'•  ral  Law.  Reafon  and  experience^  that 
"  taught  men  this  Law,  fliewed  them 
•'  the  fanftions  of  it.  But  neither  of  them 
"  pointed  out  tbefe.  Have  we  any  grounds 
•'  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the 
"  antediluvian  World  ?  Dothey  ftand  at  tfie 
"  head  or  tail  of  the  seven   precepts 

"  GIVEN  TO  THE  SoNS  OF  NoAH?    Wcrc 

"  they  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  Mo- 
"  SE6  [9]  ?" 

Can  you  poffibly  forbear  laughing  ?  Had 
he  found  a  future Jiate  in  the  feven  precepts 
of  Noah,  or  in  the  liooh  ofMofis,  be  aflured 
he  would  have  employed  thisluckycircum- 
ftance  to  prove,  that  a. future  fate  was  not 
the  Sanftionof  thelrfny  p/"A^/arc,  but  the 
hn&ion  of  zpo^ive  LaWy  ot  of  z  pretend- 
ed Revelation.  For  in  the  beginning  of 
this  very  feftion,  has  he  not  attempted  to 
prove  it  was  fo,  from  its  being  found 
in  the  Gospel?  "God  (fays  he)  has 
"  given  a  Law,  the  Law'  of  Nature  and 
*'  Reafon,  to  all  his  human  Creatures : 
*'  the  SanSHom  of  it  are  a  natural 
"  TENDENCY  of  Virtue  to  the  happi- 
[9]  Vol.  v;  p.  512— 13. 

[F7]  rncfs. 
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*'.  RcCsy  and  vice  to  the  mirery,  of  man- 
•'  -kind  — They  are  imperfeft  — To  fupply 
*.*  the  imperfediion  [Revelation  pretends] . 
*•  that  there  muft  be  neceflarily  fomcy«r- 
**  thfr  fanSlims  of  this  Law,  and  thcfe  arc 
'*  the,  rewards  and  punishments  referved 
"  to  a  FUTURE  STATE.     Here  is  ample 

"  room  for  rejkxions  [10]." In  truth 

tjicre  is  :  and  I  have  juft  given  you  a  very 
obvious  one,  for  a  fample. 

^  He  tells,  us,,  that  the  worflnp  qf  the 
one  true  God  was  not  the  frft  Religitm 
Worjhip.  ■  Tho  Bible  fays  it  was.  No 
matter  for  tliat,  .The  Bible  is  a'farrago 
of  "Jnconfiftencies  (i]-  "  Mttbt^alem  (he 
"  ^js)  faw  :  both'  Adam  and  MmA,  to 
*'  both  of  vifhom  God  revealed  hlmfelf  in 
t',  ibis  ■  Unity i  Sbem-,  the  Son  of  Noaby 
M  fived  evea  to,  the  days  of  Abraham. 
*-',Need"I  Hay  to  fliew  how  impossible 
{'.it  is  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to  be- 
V  lievc"  that  a. tradition  derived  from  God 
*'  himfelf, ,  through  iofem  generationSy  was 
t'.Jpft  amon'gft  the- greateft  part  of  man- 
*.'  kind  ;  -or  .that  Polytheifm  and  Idolatry 
*X  were  eftabUlhed  on  the  ruins  of  it  in  the 
V-  days  of  Seri^gy  before  thofe  ^  Abrabanit 

fi'o]  Vol.  v..p.  511—12.       [1]  Vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

-    . ..  "  and 
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'*  tbiok  i^  IMPOSSIBLE  «v^  for  the  J«wt 
*'  thegifi^lyes  to  Avalbw  io  mapy  ^loi 
"  aad  Tp  maay  anacro9ifct«.  Since  tba 
'*  unity  <^  Cod  wss  not  univef&lly  $aught 
**  In  thofe  e»-]y  days,  it  was  not  To  revfaU 
*'  ;</,  nor  ^icfcrved  in  the,  manaer  a£* 
*'  lumed.^z]."      .  ,  • 

This  account  therefore,  he  tells  us,  is  ftt-^ 
CONSISTENT  with  itfelf [3].  y9u  will 
wonder  perhaps  how  it  comes  to  pa&j  thai 
tikefc  two  prQpo6^ion8,  Tb^  Umfy/utej  re~ 
Vtakd  by  Ged  (a  ^afff^an^  the  ia«vif4SK 
tf  it  ions  lafi  in,  4  •a^rffevo  generaiioos--^ 
ffapokl  be  fp  ttn^le  to  ft^  ^g^ther.  Ths 
^ilanfwer  X  qoo  give  you  i^  that  his  Lord* 
fliip  was  more  attentive  to  his  ownpa^e^^ls 
^^hes-T^TiMfl  in  biifenjef  caa  iflieve-^ 
it  if  i^tf^^k  for  the  Jews  tbemfik^  t» 
jip^llovi  pcb  fal^s  fiind  ona£rBniftifs~r. 
(han.^  the  ?actis  which  occaTiooed.  id} 
xk^  r^Wtweat.  Th?.  vKmk^  that,  ^veik 
Fr^'it^ice^  in  it$  iiqn^  can  mak«  of  the 
ScripCuTf  aciPOtmt.  is  u  iMPR^pi^BH-jxy  3 
-  «{4  this  iinpr^^iityy  bis  I^rdOiip  him- 
felf,  .hut  two  iMg^s  ftft^wwlv  is  fp  good 
to  remove  for  us.  He  delivers  it  as 
[2]  V(J.  iv/p.  2B»      -fs]  Vol.  ir.  p.  19. 

a  general 
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ft  general  Truth,  that  "  the  Vulgar  EASi- 
■*  i,v  embrace  Polythcifm  and  Idolatry, 
■*  even  after  the  true  doftriae  of  the  di- 
*'  vine  uni^  has  been  taught  and  recdved  j 
**  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
••  the  Ifraelites:  and  fuperftitions  grow 

•*  -APACE,     AND    SPREAD    WIDE,      wherC 

**  drifiianity  has  been  eAabliihed  and  is 
"daily  taught,  as  we  may  learn 
*'  fi-om  the  example  of  the  Reman 
»*  Churches  [4].** 

-  Now,  Sir,  1  argue  thus,  If  amongft 
the  IfraetiteSt  Idolatry  and  Superftition  io 
tq/tly^  lb  frequently,  and  fo  Inftantaneoolly 
fitcceededy  to  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God> 
and  needed  fuch  fevere  punUhments  to 
bring  men  back  again  to  reafon,  in  a 
place  were  many  extraordinary  means 
were  provided  to  keep  them' in  their  doty; 
and  if,  amongft  Cl&r^/<mr,  Idolatry  and  Su-. 
pAAition  grvo)  apac»  and  ffread  wide  whers 
riie  true  doBrine  <f  the  unity  is  daily  taught, 
boiv-  can  we  wonder  that  in  Jo  few  ge* 
derations,  as  from  jidam  to  Serugi  Polythe- 
Hm  and  Idolatry  iad  eJiabUJbed  tbemfihes  at 
the  ruim  of  the  Unity;  and  in  an  Age, 

{4]  Vd.  iv.f^aa. 

when 
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whei>  we  hear  of  bo  other  provifioa  f^r  the 
Truth  ^Mi  the  Ifisg  lifies  of  the.  Patriarchs] 
and  becaufe  MetbufaUmfano  both  Adam  and 
Noah?  .    ■ 

If  You  deny,  tkis  to  Jipve  hfitn  ttuB  €»% 
pf  Jews  and  ChriftwnSy ,  hus  i^ordfhjp  ^ellji 
you,  Y oxx fire, oufi^ your feri^ft  ifyouowil 
thie  to  have  be«fi  the  cafe  of  t^e  A/iU^ir 
iuviartSf  You  are  out,  t^  ypuf  fenjei  fliU, 
What  is  to  be  dooep  Ther«  is  but  :paf 
way  J  which  is,  fubfcriWng  to  his  Lor^*- 
jhip's  Wirdom.  But  I  have  fomethiog 
Qiore  to  fay  of  this  pretended  ikco»sist- 
PNCY.—  "  Can  any  man  in  his  fenfci 
•*  bclicvp  that  a  Tradition,  derived 
**  from  God  himfclf,  ftiould  be  loft  ia 
*'  so  FEW  generations,  and  so  sooH 
**  after  the  Deluge  ?"  —  How  Jew,  an4 
hovffeon,  -I  bcfeech  your  Lordfiiip  ?  I  am 
^ot  captious :  I  have  a  fpeci^l  reafon  for 
ailcing.  The  Chronology,  of  this  pc* 
riod,  is  not  uniform  or  conftant ;  therf 
is  a  wide  difference  in  the  fcveral  bible^  , 
accounts :  fo  that  I  fufpedt  foul  play  as 
well  as  inaccuracy,  in  your  thus  putting  us 
oflF  with  the  vague  reckoning  of,  Jo  few, 
and,  fojbon. 

[G]  To 
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■  To  be  plain,  tho'  theHEBREW  Copy 
makes  it  ilO  \n6rt  than  three  hundred 
ycdrs  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham;  yet 
the  Samaritan-Pentateuch,  the  Sep- 
'rpAoiNT,  and  Josephos,  reckon  about 
a  tboufand :  time  more  than  fufiicient  to 
fink  the  greatefl  part  of  Mankind  into  Idth 
iatry  and  Polytbeifnt^  fo  early  as  the  days  of 
Serug.  And  here  lies  the  difficulty,  the 
beft  Chronologera  agree  in  preferring  the 
Samaritan,  the  Septuagint  and  "Jofephui, 
lo  the  Hebrew  Co/>y.— But  I  forget  myfclf : 
His  Lordftiip  has  "  a  thorough  contempt 
"  for  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  Learned 

**    lives  of  SCALIGER,    BoCHART,    pETA- 

*•  vios.  Usher,  and  Marsh  am  [5].  To 
vibom  (he,  fays)  tbe  whole  tribe  of  fcbo- 
iars  bow  with  reverence,  and  confequentty 
he  -muft  have  the  fame  contempt  for 
Chronologv  :  Which,  indeed,  he  has 
ihewn  on  more  occafions  than  one ;  but 
■never  to  fo  much  advantage,  as  when  he 
■fuppofed  LivY  and  Tacitus  to  have  fiou- 
rilhed  before  Virgil  [6]. 

.    [s]  Vol^ii.  p.  261,  3. 

[6]  See    Dr'.  Newton's    learned  and  judicioui 
Di£iriatmf  en  ihi  Paph'/w,  p.  33. 

But 
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But  this  by  the  way  only.  My  bufi- 
t\e{i  with  his  Lordfhip  at  prefent  lies  in 
another  quarter. 

Fot,  having  thus  (in  his  attempt  to 
ihcw  that  the  worfhip  of  the  one  true 
God  was  not  the  firft  reUgious  worfliip) 
Mirown  the  Bible  out  of  the  account,  he 
goes  on  in  this  manner: 

'•  If  the  inconjijiency  of  this  account 
"  makes  us  rqeft  it,  we  ihall  find  lefs 
"  reafon  to  bellevct  on  the  Authority  of 
*'  prophane  traditions^  that  the  unity 
'*  OF  God  was  the  primitive  faith 
**  of  mankind.  Revelations  to  the  Fa- 
*•  ther  and  to  the  Reftorer  of  the  whole 
".  human  race  might  have  eftabliflied  this 
"  faith  univerfally.:  but  without  Revela- 
'*  tion  it  could  not  be  that  of  any  one 
^'  people,  tilt  obfervation  and  meditation, 
"  till  a  full  and  vigorous  exercife  of  Reafon 
■"  made  it  fuch[7]." 

The  reafoning  is  truly  admirable.  The 
fuppofedFadt,  as  we  find  it  in  Antiqjji- 
ty,  ftands  thus.  According  to  the  Bible, 
the  worrtilp  of  the  true  God  was  the  firft 
religious  worfliip:  Gentile  tradition 
[7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  ao. 

[  G  2  j  ■  fays 
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ikys  much  the  fame.  Between  diefe 
two  Tcftimonics  there  is  a  natural  and 
Arange  connexion.  The  tradition  ap- 
pear? to  rife  out  of  the  Written  word: 
For,  as  his  Lordfliip  well  obfervcs,  nothing 
tut  a  Revelation  could  efiablifi)  this  Faith 
umvfrjally,  not  even  amongft  one  people^  till 
ohfervation  and  meditation  had  made  it  fa- 
miliar -to  them.  Here  you  have  the  Faift 
proved  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  a  Fadt  can 
be  proved ;  by  the  concurrence  of  vm^ 
Witneiles^  coming  from  different  quarters^ 
and.  ffa-angers  to  one  another's  evidence; 
which  yet  not  only  agree,  but  mutually 
fupport  each  other.  What  would  yon 
more  ? — Hold  a  little,  fays  his  Lordftip, 
This  boafted  conneftion  between  facred 
and  prophane  Hiftory  has  no  foundatipn  t 
th&facred  is  not  to  be  believed,  becaufc  *'«- 
tmj^ent :  the  prophane  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, becaufe  it  has  no  fupport  bat 
wliat  it  receives  from  the  Sacred.  Thus 
^ands  his  Lordihip's  reafoning,  or,  at 
Jeafl,  tBos  it  would  fland  had  be  urged 
it  to  the  beft  advantage.  And  to  this, 
3  have  already  replied,  that  bis  Lord- 
fhip»  in  calling  the  Bible  account  incon- 
fjient,  is  guilty  of  an  abufe  of  of  words  : 
that 
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that  all  which  his  otvn  premifles  infer  Is 
only  an  iMprobability,  and  this  tmpro' 
hability  likcwife,  he  himfelf  fairly  cort- 
tradiifts  and  confotes.  But  I  go  farther, 
and  in  defence  of  the  Bible  account  db-' 
ferve,  that  if  what  he  fays  ^  true,' 
That  obfervation  and  meditation  and  afi4l' 
and  vigorous  exercife  of  reafon,  ate  neceP 
fary  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  the  unity, 
in  a  natural  way  %  and  that  thefe  qualities 
are  long  a  coming  j  it  is  then  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  want  of  this  oSfervatian  and 
meditation  when  the  unity  was  revealed  to- 
the  ^rji  Man,  might  be  the  oicafion  o^ 
the  fpeedy  lofs  of  it.  He  exprefsly  tcHs 
us,  that  this  truth  has  been  fuhjedt  to 
as  fudden  revolutions,  when  men  were  in 
full  poflcffion  of  it,  with  all  their  obfir- 
vation,  meditation,  and  vigoroas  exercife  of 
reafon,  at  the  height ;  and  twenty"  other 
peculiar  advantages  to  boot. 

But  his  Lordfliip's  general  management 
of  this  qucftion,  of  the  first  religious 
WORSHIP,  is  too  curious  to  be  pafled  over 
in  filence  j  tho'  it  properly  belong  to  a 
foregoing  Head.  He  difcufles  the  point 
at  large.  In  two  feparate  Dijertatt'ons : 
[  G  3  ]  each 
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eaich  of  which  is  fo  well  qualified,  and 
fo  fitly  accommodated  to  the  oth^r,  that 
the  fecond  is  a  complete  confutation  of  the 
firft.  How  this  came  about>  is  not  unwor- 
thy the  Reader's  notice.  His  Lordfliip 
does  thii;{gs  in  order.  He  had  firfi  of  all 
to  difcredit  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
Creation:  And  Moses  reprefenting  the 
nsorjhip  of  the  true  God  as  the  original 
Religion^  he  fat  himfelf  to  prove,  that 
Mofes  was  both  a  fool  and  a  Ut^.  Soon 
after,  he  had  another  Prophet  to  bring 
into  contempt,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  who 
informs  us,  that  the  Jews  were  the  only 
nation  under  heaven,  which  had  the  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  one  God ;  and  this  truth  Euse- 
31US  tafce?  upon  his  word  [8].  His 
Lordfhip  will  prove  them  to  be  miftaken. 
And  then  he  ranfacks  all  the  dark  cor- 
ners, not  of  antiquity,  but  of  thofe  mo- 
derns who  have  rendered  antiquity  ftill 
darker  :  in  which  he  fucceeds  fo  well,  as 
to  perfuade  himfelf  that  the  World,  many 
ages  before  the  foundation  of  the  Jewifti 
Republic,  had  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
Cod  i  nay,  that  there  was  no  time  fo 
[8]  See  Div,  Leg.  Vol.  i.  P»rt  i.  p.  165.  ,  , 
early 
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early  in  which  the  one  God  was  un- 
known. In  a  w;ord,  he  overturns,  as  wc 
faid,  and  very  completely  too,  every 
thing  he  had  written  on  the  fame  fubjet^, 
in  thp  other  DifTertatioi],  agajnil  Mofes. 
But  as  ail  this  is  dire<ftly  levelled  at  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  <f  Mofei, 
I  leave  that  Writer  to  do  his  own  argument 
juAice  as  he  Cball  6nd  himfelf  able. 

5.  I  will  now,  Sir,  give  you  one  of  his 
Lordfhip's  palmary  arguments  againfl  Rb- 

,  VELATION.  ■ 

"  Can  he  be  lefs  than  map  who  boafts 
*'  a  Revelation  fuperadded  iqiReaso?!, 
■  "  to  fuppiy  the  defers  of  it,  and  who 
"  fuperadds  Reason  to  Revelation  to 
"  fuppiy  the  defers  of  this  too,  at  the 
"  iamc  time?  This  IS  MADNESS  OR  THERE 

"  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  INCIDENT  TO  PUR 
*•    NATURE  [9]." 

Now  as  every  man,  who  believes  Re- 
velation, .  was  in  thefe  circumftances, 
his  ^rdfhtp  (and  reafon  good)  conclud- 
ed the  MADNESS  to  be  univerfifl -J  and 
none  but  himfelf  in  their  fenfes:  and. 
/landing  thys  alon^  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  give  us  frequent  notice  of  thu  e^- 
[5]  Vol.  iv.  p.  i7i. 

[  G  4  ]        traordinary 
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traordinary  cafe  [  i  o],  Infanire  me  aiunty 
-tthro  earn  ipji  infaniantr  But  if  he  will 
needs  reduce  mankind  to  this  fad  alter- 
native, I  {hall  make  no  fcrople  to  vindi- 
cate our  common  nature,  be  it  never  fo 
much  at  his  Lordfliip's  expence.  For,  as 
to  the  body  of  mankind,  who  •'  hold  that 
**  Revelation  was  fuperaddcd  to  -  Reafon, 
"  to  fupply  the  defers  of  Reafon  ;  and  that 
**  Reafon  was  at  die  fame  time  fuperadded 

■  •'  to  Revelation  to  fupply  the  defers  of  Re* 
"  velation,"  I  am  fo  far  from  feeing  in  them 
any  of  thofe  un^vourable  fymptoms,  h^ 
Lordlhip  fpcaks  of,  that  I  think,  whoever 
had  done' otherwife  had  deferved,  (-at  Icaft, 
on  the  principles  ctf"  his  Lordfhip's  rigid 
juftice)  to  be  fent  to  Bedlam.  Indeed 
fome,  for  fo-  doing,    have  been  atSually 

■  fent  thither.  '  For  what.  For  the  moft  part, 
/are  the  religious  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
i  but  fuch,  who,  having  fuperadded  ftcve- 
!  lation   to  fupply  the  defefls  of  Reafon, 

j  WOULD     NOT  SUPERADD  ReASON    tO   fupr 

I  ply  the  defe£ls  of  Revelation ;  but  were 
I  for  making  the  Laws  of  the  Gofpel  the 

■  fole  rule  of  all  civil  as  well  as  of  religious 
ttinduft.  -       . 

lio)  Vol  iv.  p.  316—353—377. 
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Let  lis  confidcr  how  the  cafe  truly 

ftands.  ' 

The  Religionift,  his  Lordfliip  fays,  boafls, 
that  Revelation  was  Juperadded  to  Reaf$n\ 
to  fupply  the  defers  of  Reafon.  Very  welK 
Reafon  then  is  the  firft  Building  j  and  Re- 
velation, a  fuperaddition  to  it.  Revela^ 
tion  meddles  not  with  the  work  of  Reaftm, 
but  fupplies  us  with  new  truths,  wher* 
Reafon  ftops  ftiort.  And  why  was'  this 
done? — vFor  the  fake  of  an  adequat* 
RULE  OF  Life.  Is  Reafon  alone  thifc 
rule  ? — Then  the  fuperadditson  of  Reve- 
lation was  not  wanted.  Is  ReveUtioA 
alone  the  rule  ? — Then  Reafon  wa»«n)end^ 
ed  and  improved  to  no  purpofe.'  Thfe 
ADEQUATE  RULE  therefore  Is  compofcd 
*f  BOTH.  But  if  fo.  When  Revelatidh 
has  been  added  to  Reafon  to  fupply  thb 
defeats  of  Reafon,  tmiH  not  Rc^fcm  bb 
■added  to  Revelation  to  fupply  the  defe^ 
of  Revelation  ?  Muft  not  two  things,  (ho's 
related,  be  mutually  applied  to  aid  oiib 
another's  (vants }  Reafon  is  the  founda- 
tion ;  Revelation  is  the  fuperftrufture.  It 
is  agreed  the  fujKrftrudhire  is  ncceffary  to 
perf0  the  foundation.  Mull  it  not  be 
owned 
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owned  too,  that .  the  foundation  is  as  ne- 
ccffary  to  bear  the  fupcftru(3:ure  ? 

But,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  Gospel  it- 
felf,  and  not  artificial  "theology,  which  pre- 
fcribes  this  condu(!t  to  it's  Followers.  For 
the  Gfl^^/being  to  fcrve  (as  is  confeffed)  for 
a  fuperaddition  to  the  firft  building  (^ 
J>Jaiural  Religion,  it  delivers  no  complete 
fyftcm .  of  moral  Law,  (for  which  it 
is  fo  often  reproached  by  his  Lordlliip) 
becaufe  the  general  parts  .  of  that  fyf- 
.fclJi  are  to  be  found  in. Natural  Religion. 
For  this  defeat,  if  it  be  one,  St.  Paul  has 
|>oin(ed  out  the.' remedy,  the^ftudy  of 
jiatu^l  Religion^  from  whence,  togc- 
:ther  with  the  Gofpel,  iuch  a  complete 
fyftem  msty  be  coIleiSed,  •'  Finally, 
."  Brethren,  whatfoever  things  are  true, 
"  whatfoever  things  are  honeft^  whatfo- 
*'  ever  things  are  juft,  whatfoever  things 
*'  are  pure,  whatfoever  things  arc  Jovcly, 
**  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
"  If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
"  praifc,  think  on  thefe  things  [i]." 
What  then  ^s  the  fchemeof  true  Chri- 
stianity, bnt  the  /aperadding  Revelation 
to  Rea/ott  to  fupplji.  the  defeSli  of  it ;  and 
[ij  Phil.  iv.  §. 

tbe 
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the  fuperadding  Reafm  to  Revelation  to 
Supply  the  defeSis  <f  tbh  too  at  the  fame 
time? 

Indeed,  was  Revelation  only  a  Re- 
publication OF  THE  Religion  of  Na- 
ture, his  Lordfliip's  charge,  tho*  extra- 
vagantly urged,  would  appear  to  have 
fome  foundation.  For  then  Revelation 
rouft  be  fuppofed  to  be  Religion  ofnature^ 
reftored  and  perfeded :  And  then  to  recur 
back  to  Natural  Religion  to  reflify  Revela- 
tion, after  Revelation  had  been  introduced 
to  rectify  Natural  Religion,  would  have, 
tho'  none  of  the  marks  of  madtiefs,  which 
confifts  in  arguing  conf^quentially  from 
falfe  principles,  yet  great  fymptoms  of 
Jolly,  which  confifls  in  arguing  like  his 
l^ordfbip,  Aom  the  true.  But  he  owns 
Chriftianjty  to  be  founded  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Redewptjon.  Indeed  he  is  as 
variable  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  points, 
and  as  often  reprefents  it  to  be  a  repuhlica- 
tien  of  the  Religion  of  Nature:  therefore, 
as  "we  have  all  along  made  the  beft  of  his 
ContradiSlions,  e'en  let  />//»  dp  the/amci 
for  it  feems  not  fit,  he  fhould  be  debarred 
any  advantages  of  his  own  providing. 

But 
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But  let  us  fee  his  Lordfhip's  argu- 
fflcnit  in  another  light;  and  turn  from 
his  Pbfhfopbic  to  his  Legijlaihe  Charadcr ; 
and  fuppofc  him  to  reafon  thus,  (for 
change  but  the  terms,  and  the  reafoning 
will  hold  juft  as  welt  in  civil  as  in  theolo- 
^ic  matters.)  "  Can  he  be  lefs  than  mad 
**  who  boafts  zfyfiem  of  civil  Laws  faper- 
"  added  to  the  natural^  to  fupply  the  dc- 
•'  fedts  of  it ;  and  who  fuperadds  the  na- 
**  tural  to  the  civile  to  fupply  the  defcfts 
*'  of  this  too,  at  the  fame  time  ?"  Now 
look,  what  figure  the  Politician  would 
make,  who  (hould  thus  diftate  to  his  Pu- 
pils, even  fuch  a  one  docs  our  noble  Thc- 
ologician  make  in-  diluting  to  all  man* 
Icind. 

Amongft  the  numerous  abfurdities  in  this 
famous  argument,  I  don't  know  If  it  be 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  one  in  thfc 
expreflion  ;  for  as  it  feems  not  to  be  com- 
mitted with  defign,  it  hardly  deferves  tlie 
came  of  a  fophifm ;  and  that  is,  the  re- 
petition of  the  word  superadds  :  for  tho', 
after  the  fuperaddition  of  Revelation  to 
Reafon,  Reafon  may  be  faid  to  ht  joined 
to  Revelation ;  it  can  never,  I  think,  be 
faid  to  he  Superadded  to  it.  Bccaufe  this 
2  would 
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vrould  be  fctting  the  two  Laws  on  one, 
another's  fliouldcrs,  and  making  each  be- 
come top  and  bottom  in  its  turn  ;  and  this, 
after  he  had  owned  Reafon  to  be  the^an- 
dation;   and  Revelation,  xh^  fi^erftruHure, 

6.  Another  of  his  Lordfhip's  general 
objections  to  Revetatiorty  is  as  follows: 

**  It  is  not,  (he  fays)  in  any  degree, 
"  fo  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  infinite 
"  wifdom  that  God  fliould  deal  out  fait 
"  Revelations  by  parcels,  inftead  of 
"  making  a  fyftem  of  moral  Law,  when 
**  he  created  moral  agents,  that  might 
"  anfwer  his  whole  purpofe,  in  all  cir- 
**  cumftances  of  time,  place,  and  perfonsj 
"  JUST  AS  HE  MADE  a  phyfical  fyftem  of 
**  Laws  for  the  other  part,  the  inanimate 
**  part  of  his  Creation  [2]." 

Now  with  his  Lordfliip's  good  leave,  t 
am  bold  to  think  the  contrary  to  be  morQ 
probable :  and  that  too  on  thofe  very 
principles  of  analogy,  which  his  Lordihip 
employs,  to  prove  it  lefs  probable.  He 
argues  againft  the  likelihood  of  God's 
giving  the  moral  Law,  in  parcels,  be- 
CAMiic  the  Phyfical  Lawwas given  AT  once. 
This  plainly  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition  that 
[2]  Vol.  V.  p.  544. 

the 
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the  nature  of  the  two  fydenis  is  the  lame  $ 
and  that  there  is  the  like  conilancy  and 
fegularity  in  the  moral  as  in  the  Pi^al: 
For  unlefs  there  be  the  fame  tendency  to 
drder,  or  to  ditbrdefjin  two  general  Syflems, 
the  means  of  governing  them  can  never 
be  the  fame.  But  obedience  to  their  re- 
fpei9:ive  Laws,  in  thefc  two  fyftems,  is 
not  the  fame :  for  pajjhe  matter,  the 
fubjeft  of  the  phyjical,  obeys,  with  fmall 
irregularities,  the  Laws  impreffed  upon  it 
by  it's  Ci-eator  ;  but  an  a^ive  mind,  the 
fubjeft  of  the  moral,  is  perpetually  deviat- 
ing from  that  rule  of  right  which  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  prefcribed  for  its  ob- 
fervailce. 

The  method,  therefore,  of  governing 
in  the  two  Syftcms  muft  needs,  according 
to 'all  our  ideas  of  wifdom,  be  very  dif- 
ferent. And  the  difference  which  ouf 
fenfes  tell  us  has  been  obferved,  is  that 
which  natural  reafon  teaches  us  to  con* 
elude,  7^W^  be  obferved;  namely,  to  a 
fby^cal.  {ydcm  (whofe  fubjefl  would  con* 
flantly  and  invariably  obey)  a  Law  givert 
AT  ONCE  :  and  tola  moral  fyftem  (whofe 
Aibjecl  inclined  it  to  frequent  diforders)  a 
Law  given  in  parcels;  which  might, 
4  from 
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from  time  to  time,  reform  thofe  diforders 
as  ihey  arofe. 

7.  I  ftiall  conclude  my  fpecimen  with 
his  Lordfhip's  more  particular  objeaions  to 
his  Bible. 

Speaking  of  the  civil  punilhment  of 
Idolatry,  under  the  Jewifh  Theocracy,  he 
fays,  "  God  himfelf  was  the  LecJisla- 
**  TOR.  The  Citizens,  therefore,  of  that 
"  commonwealth,  who  apoftatized,  were 
"  proceeded  againft  as  traytors  and  rebels, 
*'  guilty  of  no  !cfs  than  high-treafon. 
•*  Let  it  be  fo.  "The  ohjeSiionSy  of  tnjujiice 
**  and  cruelty,  to  tbofe  Xiows  will  remain  in 
**  their  full  force,  and  be  of  more  weight 

■**  to  prove  them  human,  than  all  thcfc 
'*  hypothefes  to  prove  them  divine.  God 
**  was  King,  and  idolatry  was  no  lefs 
**  than  high  treafon ;  no  objection  there- 
*'  fore  can  lye  againft  the  Punifh- 
**  ment  of  it.  None  certainly,  but  every 
"  objcftion  to  the  manner  and  degree 
"  in  which  this  punifhment  was  to  be  in- 
**  fliiaed,  ftands  good  [3]." 

Here  his  Lordfhip,  to   make   amends, 

■as  it  were,  for  his  frequent  denial  of  the 

right  withojit  underftanding  the  Cafe,  ha?, 

[3]  Vol.  V.  p.  193. 

for 
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for  once,  ventured  to  a^ree  to  it,  upon  the 
fame  terms.  It  hath  been  faid,  •'  that  God 
"  being  King  of  the  Jews,  idolatry  waa 
"  high  treafon."  To  this,  his  Lordfhip  con- 
defcends.  But  to  £hew  us  how  well  he  un- 
derftood  the  principle  on  which  it  ftaods^ 
he  affirms  thatGod's  bejng  their  Legisla- 
tor made  Idolatry  high  treafon.  As  if 
the  bare  giving  Laws  to  a  people  conferred 
the  MAGISTRACY  on  the  Giverj  or  a$  if 
there  could  be  bi^  treafon  againft  any  but 
^tjufreme  civil  Magt^raie.  But  you  {hall 
fee  more  of  his  talent  for  Philosophic 
POLITICS,  if  it  fall  in  my  way  (as  perhaps 
ic  will)  to  fpeak  of  his  abilities  in  his  own 
trade.  It  is  his  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl, 
not  his  general  knowledge  of  it  (things 
rarely  to  be  found  together  in  his  Lord- 
ibip's  ^JfayO  that  I  now  propofe  to  ex»- 
inine.  ^ 

You  obferve  then,  he  owns  Idolatry,  in 
Judea,  to  be  high  Treafon  j  and  the  Funi£h- 
ment  of  it  (which  is  every  where  capital) 
to  be  juft.  But  the  manner  and  degree  of 
that  punilliment  he  pronounces,  both  un- 
ji^  and  cruel.  Was  this  like  a  phiLofo- 
phjc  Lcgiflator  1 — When  the  queftion  is  of 
the 
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^ejuftice  or  injufiice  of  a  public  Law,  ov^ry 
man  of  common  fenfe,  and  endowed  with: 
the  inftinftive  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrrngt  may  pafs  a  true  judgment  on  it  j 
becaufe  it  flands.on  the  unalterable  na* 
ture  of  things::  in  ihnman  Laws,  on  the 
relation  between  Magiilratc  and  Subjed  % 
in  Jivim  Laws,  oh  the'relatiqh  between 
God  and  man';  and.  in  a  Syilem  of  Laws,- 
Ijke  the  Mofaic,  bn  -  one  and  the  other^ 
in  «)njunaion.  Now  his  Lord/hip,  in 
paffing  judgment  oii  the  cafe,  upon  thefe 
principles,  pronounces  the  Law  againft 
Idolatry  to  be  right  and  :  c(^uitable^ 
What  can  be .  more  honourable  for  tbii- 
part  of  the  Jewifh  Syftem  ?  It  is  Lord  £6- 
Ungbrc^e  who  decrees  in  favour  of  it } 
and  is  aided  in  bis  judgment  by  the  plaiii-' 
eft  and  clearefl:  principles.  Hold,  fays 
bis  Lordihip ;  take  this  along,  with  you,; 
STj&c'  m  oh^eSHm.can  lie  againji'ibe  Vv- 
liiSHMENT,  yet  every  objeSiion  Ues  ^<Rnfi  the 

UAtiKEKiandvUQRZEfifit.    '.         . 

•  Let  us:  fee .  then^  whether  the  latter 
part  of  this  decree  Aands  upon,  die  &me 
plain  and  clear  prindples.  with  the 
former. 

IH]  To 
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9^  AViEW  of  L.60LINGfiR6KE*S 
'  To  jadge  truly  of  the  manmr  aod  Jegret 
of  a  PuniAimeot;  I  apprehend,  more  is  re- 
quiiitet  than  to  judge  of  the  Punifhment  it 
^If;  it  reqaires  an  intimate  acquaintancs 
with  the  People  to  whom  this  Law  againft 
idolatry  wn  given  ;  thnr  jnanursi  tem-- 
pers,  difpoiitbnfi,  ptf^adlces,  and  iitnatiolij 
In  a  w6rd>  the  kncm^dge  of  a  thoufand 
(^TcumAances,  which  none  but  the  Law- 
^Tcr  him&lf  could  perfe£lly  unda-Aand  i 
certfunly,  not  thia  Politiciaa  of  Yailerdaj. 
So  that,  it  appears,  the  juftite  or  u^iiftice  of 
the  maimer  and  degree  of  a  puni^mcot.is 
cot  determinable  on  thofe  fithple  and  Aeddy 
principlesr  which  detenxune  the  joftite  ot 
injuflice  of  the  pumjhment  itfelf,  but  on 
QtherB,  which  take  their  di^ent  nature^ 
^  rigia  and  wrmg  ftom.  many  filiating 
drcumlbincKS  i  from  the  de§^e  of  fetUr 
ptation  in  die  t^e^j  from  the  degree  of 
frejudki  in  the  affections }  of  pf'spet^  to 
the  Crime }  of  maligmty  to  the  Sy^m  j  and 
from  other  various  confideratbns,  (^  which 
only  thofe  who  ars  peried  in  the  koow- 
kdge  of  andent  manners  in  general,  and  ai 
tiia  Jowifli  People's  in  particala#,  can  fonta 
any  tolerable  ideas. 
tV  Thia 
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PriiLoSoPHY.  9^ 
"  This  is  enough  to  iliew  the  folly  of  ca*- 
Villing  at  the  mnnner  and  degYe'e  of  a  pli^ 
faiflifflent,  after  thfe  putlilhmtrtt  Jtfelf  is  al-* 
loWed  to  be  juU  and  right.  Sut  this  iS 
hot  all  j  the  \f4ry  filbtvahct  ot  t\it  pafiijk^ 
ment  implies  a  prefumption  iH  fa^'oilr  of 
tht  manner  and  degreed  The  'Punijhment, 
Sximmed,  on  plain  and  tleat  principles, 
h  ftjund  to  b6  juft :  admit  nD\V,  the  man- 
ner' dn^  degree  of  it  tb  bd  doubtful,  for 
Vr^tiX  of  knowlcd^  fufficierifc  to  fheW  u& 
the  necefjityi  ditd  confequently,  ihcju/lice 
fe^  them.  Is  it  hot  fair  to  infer^  that 
the  Lawgiver,  who  obferVed'  the  rtlte  ot 
juftite  ih  the  puniflimfiAt  itfelf,  obfeiVe'd 
it  likewife  in  the  mannef-  and  Jtgree  of  the 
J)ilnilhment? 

"  But  his  Lofdlhip's  cavil  at  thfe  degre'^^ 
will,  perhaps,  dcferve  our  mtire  {)ai-ticuiat' 
notice.  ■  Mo/?t  miakes  (he  pilriiftiment,  ca- 
pital, but  with  rto' uriufdal  circumftinbi& 
cff  cfuelty  attendihg  the  kind  6f ■  dfiathi 
"Riori  than  We  fee  inflifted  foi-  high  trfeafoli 
'111  all  the  Countries  of  Eurbpe  ^t  ptcifeift. 
The  inftance  of  i^dktb  flieWS  It  to  havt 
15ccA  attended  with  confijiaihn.  '  fhU  tif- 
■CUBiftancs  ptthaps  might  havd''dlfguiit^ 
his  Lordihip*  But  iii  i  aa&j'.  where  be  was 
[Ha]  pcrfoh»lly 
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^QO  A  View  of  L.  Bolwobroke's 
pcrfonally  prejudiced,  he  fbould  have  fniC- 
iruAed  his  own  judgment ;  he  Ihould  have 
tried  the  force  of  thole  arguments,  by  which 
a  great  Lawyer  had  lately  evinced,  that 
forfeiturei  for  high  treafon  is  perfedlly  juft 
and  equitable. 

8.  The  noble  Lord,  haranguing  on  the 
conditions  of  Hijiorical  Authenticity,  de- 
livers this,  for  one  of.  the  chief,  V  That 
."  the  Fa£b,  the  principal  Fafts  at  leaft, 
•*  be  confirmed  by  collateral  te&i- 
,"  TiMONY,  By  collateral  teftimdny  (fays 
,"  he)  I  mean  the  tcftimony  of  thofe  who 
"  had  no  common  interefl  of  Country,  of 
"  Religion,  or  of  Profeffion»  to  difguife 
,«  or  falfify  the  truth  [4]." 

This  condition  of  hijiorical  jiutbenticify 
will  be  eaiily  agreed  to;  as  well  as  his  de- 
jfinition  of  collateral  tefiimony :  And  ■  the 
quotations  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
from  Egyptians^  Phaniciam,  Chaldeans  and 
Greeks,  wUl,  without  doubt,  be  urged  by 
the  defenders  of  Religion,  as  sucu  collar 
teral  tefiimmy ,  where  the  witneffes.  had  n9 
fommon  intereft  of  Countryy  ofReliffon,  or 
ofProfe^oa  to  difguife  or  falfify  the  truth.— 
pardon  me,  fays   his   Lordfliip,    "  Jo_ 

ff]  Vol.  iu,  p,  a8i. 
\  .  ..  ;     :  .  .    ,  V  SEPHiis 
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'*  SEPHU8  indeed  attempts  to  'fupport  his 
**  hiftory  [the  Bible]  by  collateral  tefii- 
**  mdm'es,  thofe  of  Egyptians,  Pbanicianst 
•*  CbaldeanSy  and  even  Greeks.  But  thefe 
*'  tcftimonies,  were  they  never,  fo  full .  to 
•*  bis  purpofe,  would  ceaste  to'Be  .col- 
*'  LATERAL  teftimomes, "  by  cdmingt 
**'  TriRo*  HIM,  who  had  a  common  inter-; 
**  eft  of  Country  gnd  Religion  to  difguife' 
"  and  to  faliify  the  truth  [5]."* 

This  feems  a  little  hard,  that,  when 
our  advantages  of  defence  are,  in  his  Lord- 
fliip's  opinion,  fo  rare,  the  few  we  have, 
fliould  be  loft  the  very  moment  they  are 
gained.  Josephus  has  no  fooner  feizec^ 
this  important  mark  of  Mjlorical  authenti- 
city^  but  it  flips  thro'  his  fingers  as  he  is 
urging  it :  and,  what  is  Aill  more  extr.a-> 
ordinary,  because  he  urges  it.  T'he 
Book  of  life  and  the  Seat  of  life^  it  feems, 
have  this  property  in  common  — • 

'*  Like  following  Lire  thro'  Creatures  you 

«'  difleft,  -  ■  '  ■. 

•*  You  iofe  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

For,  asTuUy  well  obferves,  all  human  things 

are  given  to  change.  •*' Corpora  noftranoii 

£5]  Vol.  iii.p.381. 
.  ,  -  [  H  3  ]  !*  aovimus. 
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^Q?    AVipiK  pf  L.9QUMa|ROKE*S 

*'  ncivUpu^.  Itaqii?.  JU*'^«  ipfi*  quorpn* 
*•  it^toferat  ca  nofle, .  apa?u?runt  ut  vido* 
•'  renturi  ncc.  eo  taroeo  4mnt  Empibici 
*'  nptiora  e'fle  iUa,  .quia  pofljt  fieri  ut  {wito, 
"  h£^^det£.&aa  HUTEntur^"         .  .. 

.  5pt  to  iUuftratc  tys  w.on'iderful  rcarpn™ 
iog,  let  ,us,  ipakc  Sj  fiippoi^tion,  or  r^tljec. 
Ictus  lay  doivn  ft^M  th^tArJiON  bad 
infifted  o;x  this  v^qr  m^tm  ff  kjfiorical 
authenticity }  and  that  Josephus,  wlip  d^ 
fended  the  Bible  agawft..  him,  agreed,  to 
put  the  iflVie  pi*  the  debate  upon  iti  .Ajci^ 
fo  prodi^ced  the  teftimopy  of  Egyfitiamt 
JP.biEmcianit  0al4eonii-  ,and  even  Grgth^ 
^  fuppcfft  the  (acred  ftory.  Thus  far*  hi? 
i,ordlhip  will  ,  alio ^  that .  matters  w«ot 
fairljr  pn«  and  thf  ^^ument  had  its  pr^T 
per.cfficacy,  J|OSf  pjius  quoted,  from  the 
"V^orks  qf  |*<^(?n .  writers,  tranfmitted  tq 
him  thrp'  tl\?  |^and8  pf  jp^gas  rtadcrs; 
and  being  engaged  ,i«itb  a  deaf-fightcd 
Adverfary,  without  doubt,  quoted  cxailly,. 
The  bijlorical  authenticity  of  the  Bible 
therefore  was  cftabliDied  on  the  terms  his 
Adverfary  required. 

.  How  then  comes  it  Co  pais,  that  ai)  ar^ 
gument  which  was  once  conclufivc,  has 
now  loH:  its  fc^ice  ?  What  was  truth  in  that 
•  1  Age 
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5*  -  Phixo^ophv*"' *  la^ 
4^g^  muft  be  truth  ia  :thU }  pr  not  pnlyy 
the  Authenticity  but  the  very  ^wsg'  of  Hif^ 
^pry  will  became  preciM'fqus. 

Do  thefe  £>^g^  teftinK>nieG,  in  r^nninj^ 
thro'  the  chiuiel  of  Josephus,  b^fomq 
polhttdj  as  roQO  as  t}ie  pn^nal  bpol^  cpa^ 
^oxiilf  .No,  %shisLardfliipi  hmt'tlt^jt 
becpnte  JttfpeBtd.  li><^ed,  if  he  ;Q9t^I4 
prove  th^  JosEPHVS  deilroyed  ^E^ai;  or 
was  aj^t^g  ia  (h^r  ^e(tru<diop )  '9f  hftd  « 
forerkQa,wie4g|e  xif  di^ir  lois,  l\i^  Jyor^^ip 
might  h4i(«  fptne  r<9f^9n  to  fy^^.  ^ut 
tPtalkfpf  fufpii^ippjfljiqrqly  boqwfe-JspB* 
iiHus  -was  intfr^d  iii9f.  the  quofat^iu 
Pwu}d  t^  to  l>v  &ifrp^^B>  »  fq  ya^-an 
objedion.  as  (hews  that  fuch  ^^  ar)fw«7cr 
.will  npvCF  be  yvijlioat  his  cavils,  Wera  the 
Originals  iUH  in  being,  be  wpi^ld  th<^ 
fiffpeS  thj^  tbeie  pafiages  had  been  foi{^4 
inby  Tpme  JawUh  of  ChFiftaa  ^mpo^pi') 
at  Icfdl,  by  A>m«  body  or  other,^  wt^q  ^// 
ii  common  inter efi  ef  Country,  ofReligioa,  or 
■^  Fnife^m,  to  dijguife  wjg^y  fbe  trialn. 
In  flioft,  ha  would  Ju^€i  all  the  World 
ratbfr  t^an  give  up  what  he  bad  oncp 
mamtained.  , 

.  To  Ihew.you,  tips  is  faid  neither  :|t  rat^ 

dom  nor  inn^alice,  confiderhis  L^rdihip's 

[H  4]    '         tondufa; 
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to4  A  View  of  L;  BbtiNGBROKE*! 
condudfe  where'  th»  codai'erat  tejlmoryd 
circumilanced  as  he  himfelf  requires. 

The  defenders  of  Religion  fay, '  that 
die  Pentateuch,  which  reprefents  Mo- 
ses as  the  Leader  and  Begiflator  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  fupported  by  that  evidence-  wliicfe. 
his  Lordihip  calls'  coUateraL  What-fays 
hisgoodLordfliiptotbis^  "Bcitfo,  that 
*'  the  Ifraelites  had  a  Leader  and  Legifl's^ 
••  tor  called  Mofes  is  proved  by  the  ttiri- 
•'  fcnt  of'  Foreigky  ■vthatn.l  ci}\  coUaferal 
"  Evidences.  Bat  furely  it  vHU  not  &3- 
•*  lowi    diat  this  iriifnt  CONVERSED  ■vfH'A 

'•  THB    SUPREME   Be'ING  FACE-TO  FACi', 

»  which  thefe  collateral  Witiiefles'  do  hot 
waffirnS[6']""       -  '■  -■■'--  * 

-'•  Thus*  you  fee,  thefe  collaferal-  w^■ 
,  dences  wili  always  be  rejeftcd,  whether 
they  tell  their  ftory  viva  voce;  or  whethec 
their  depofitions  be  t^iken  down  by  iuch 
who  avail  themfelves  of  their  teflimony. 

But,  they  do  not  fay  that  ibis  man 
•fonverjed  v>ith  the  fapreme  Being  face  to 
face.  Would  his  Lordfliip  have  believed 
them,  if  they  did?  Why,  no,  fays'*  he,  I 
fnufl:  needs  reckon  fuch  relations  amongft 
ffa^  Miracles  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
CW  Yol.iii.  p.28z.  ■  '  ■  '' 
>  IJiftoriw?. 
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Hiftbrians,  Very  well,  my  Lord.  AnJ 
does  not  this  fliew,  diat  if  the  collateral 
evidence  fpeak  'but  to  Mofcs*  Legiflation 
and  civil  rule,  they  fpeak  to  every  thing' 
they  are  called  for.  —  It  is  doubted,  for 
inftance,  whether  Livy  relates  truly  the 
operations  of  iuch  or  fuch  a  campaign 
againft  Hannibal  r  Polybiusi  Plutarch,  anS 
Appan,  are  produced  as  coUateral  m- 
'dences^  but  th^  fpeak  not  a  word  of  thole 
Prodrgiei  which  the  Rornan  Hiftorian  re- 
lates at  large.- -.  .  .. 

*"'  g.  But  his  Hate  to  Mofes  rs  immortar: 
Nolwithftandirig  all  his  Lordfliip's pretend- 
ed contempt  of  him,  as  a  Legiflator,  it  looks 
as  if,' in  Hs  heart,  he  thought  him  a  fo^i 
midablc  Rival.  ArchbUhop  Tillotfbh  had 
Stttempted  to '  defend  the  Authenticity  of 
1»s  writings,  on  this  footing",  that  tbetm* 
'•Believer  leould  enlf  give  the  fame  credit  'to 
ibem  idiricB  be  gives  to  every  civil  Htfterian. 
His  Lordfiiip  owns  the  demand  to  be  rea- 
foriaHe ;  and  is  willing  to  try  his  Broi 
ther  Legiflator,  on  thefe  term?.         ' 

In  order  to  this,  he  obferves,  **  That 
**  one  condition  of  the  Authenticity  of 
■^^  any  humari- Hiftoty,  and  fiich-  alone 
**  (fays  hej.vre  Jire  to  CPpfidcr  in  this 
•         ■  1'  P^??» 
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io6  A  ViEHr  s(  L.  Bolinosroke's 
"  place;  it,  tint  it  coataiifs  naAiag  r» 
*'.  pugtumt  to  the  expertaue  sf  mankind*, 
"  TMogs  repngKUt  to  this  experience  aiq 
**  to  be  fouod  in  many  that  p^  howevec 
**  for  autheqtic  }  in.thrt  of  Livy,  for  in^ 
'*  itaacei  but  then  thefe  incredible  atiecw 
'.'.  dote*  (land  by  tlKmielres,  a|  it  werei 
<■  and  liie  hifiory,  may  go  on  without 
f  them-  Bift  this  it  sot  th«  cafe  of  tbf 
'^  Pentateuch,  wr  rf tbe  athtr  B»la  ef  ti^ 
"  OldT^tvwt.  Incredible  a9e(;dpt<sa>« 
*'  not  mentioned  feldom  and  occfilioaal^ 
f^in  them;  Tnv  wmoije  historV;  is 
■«  rouNPKO  ON  sicHi  it  confifl;  «f  lititf 
"  elfe,  and  if  it  wer»  mot  a  histqhx 

"    «K  THEM,    IT    WaULO    B«  A  HUTftKX 
I'    pjf  MOTUHIO  [j]." 

',  ^ii  L>[wdAlip's  objeAion  t9  tV  ■tiithtiur 
tifitji  </(  the  Bftle  w  ^  avU  ^ipty,  is,  tbaf 
it  is  full  of  M'lyeks :  mi,  fuppofing  tbf 
Pe&ndcT  of  Reve^tioa  ready  to  r^lff 
"  So^lwvifeisthe  Hiftory  of  £ngf  j  and 
."  yet  that  dqes  -not  deAroy  its  credit }" 
he  obviates  the.  reply  e:^tremely  wel^ 
There,  is  an  e<len(ifl  difierence,  fays  he, 
'hetween  the  Miracles  of  MosKS  and  fif 
■{^ivy.  The  Jlonaan  Hillori^n'^  are  d&- 
[7]  Vrf.  iu.  p.  »7,.  ■  ;  ,  ■' 
tached 
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fecbcd  picg?sj  tbjcjf.makc.jio  part  of  the 
jfubjefft.  ^nd  arc  cxtnioeous  to  it :  But  th« 
^^ifacle5  Siffhs  Jcwiih  writer  *rc  intimate* 
\y  reUted  to  all  the  pivU  tifiairs,  aod  make 
^  ocqe^ary  ant}  infeparable  part ;  /i&f  wboi^ 
hifiory..  «  Sfffitided  tm  them.  Take  awajr 
idVY's  mir?gles.  and  the  tram  qf  civil 
C^ent^  ^{v;  on  juA  as  weU  mtbeut  tbem  f 
"J^akc  aw^y  M^sss'Si  aad.hishUlory  bM> 
cpmes  4  b^p  of  .ponfuiion,  or,  more  pcor 
pcrly, »'/  U  a  bijiory  offistbiag. 
.  \  am  prpiid  of  any  oppoituiiity  to  ac* 
knpwleijg?  the  obligations  which  Learning; 
pr  Religioo  h^vp  to  bis  Lordfliip;  I.  only 
wiDi  the  9i;(!fiiioo«  had  hccn  mpre  ire* 
qpoit.  A?  it  is»  I  am  unwilling  to  let 
the  firil  that  occurred  to  z^e  pa&  by  with- 
Qpt  my  thaok^ .  lejB:  the  qccafion  ihould 
mvfr  return, 

,  ^n  a  word,  his  Lordihip's .  obiervatioq 
pn,  tfie  dtfferenfti  betweeo  the  misacles  io 
Mqs£s  ^  in  LivY,  is.  folid  and  mafterly. 
Ai^  tbU  difference f  let.  me  obierve,  is  a 
certain  mark,  tho'  not  of  that  civil  au-. 
theitiicity  which  the  good  Archhiihop's  arr 
jgmnent  requires.  Yet  of  that  i^vim  ori- 
ginal which  the  Scriptures  ^rogate  to 
theq^elves. 

It 
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lo8  A  View  of  L.  Bolingbroke*s 
It  is  the  fpecious,  but  trite,  obj&aioii 
of  infidelity  againfl  the  Mtfacki  recorded 
there,  that  thofe  remote  agee  were  fuU  of 
prodigies  and  portents.  Why  then,  'ifays 
the  Freethinker,  fhould  we  believe  the 
tncrrdihle  amcdotei  of  Moses,  rather  than 
thofe  of  LivYf  For  a  very  good  reafon; 
replies  his  Lordihip,  we  find  them  in  a, 
hiftory  elTentially  different  from  that  of 
i/iiy.  Take  away  bis  miracles,  together 
with  all  thofe  of  the  other  pagan  Histori- 
ans,'and  the  Story  ihnds  juft  as  itdid^ 
But  take  away  the  Bible-miragles,  and 
you  reduce  the  civil  part  of  the  relation  t6 
a  ftate  of  inexplicable  confiifion.  '  "  '' 
Again,  one  of  the  leaft  hacknied,.and  in- 
deed leaftfiitilcjdbfcrvationslhave  ever  heard 
urged  againft  the' Bibfi,  (and  it  has  b^eti 
urged  to  me)  is  the  want  of  a  necessary 
CONNEXION  between  the  ci'uil  and.  the 
miraculous  parts  of  that  Hiftory.  Her? 
again  his  Lordlhip  comes  in,  in  fupport 
of  Revelation,  and  fays,  that  this  neceffary 
connexion  is  evident  to  all,  for  that  nothing 
can  be  made  of  the  civil  part,  if  you  take 
away  the  miraculous.  Which  fure  is  a, 
feff;7fay"i7n  of  fome  ftrength,     - 

-Thus 
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.  Thus  has  his  hoidihip,  before  he  wa^ 
aware,  in  attempting  to  deftroy  the  civil 
authenticity  of  the  fiible,  fupported  its  di- 
vine  original.  And  this  good,  tho'  undc- 
figned,  ought  however  to  be  acknowledg-* 
ed.  But  you  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a 
inatter  of  this  .importance,  is  not  here 
fufijciently  developed.  Without  doubt,  it 
is  Bot^  ;  This  is  a  long  ftory  i  and  as  I  pre- 
tend tohaJ/e  fupplicd  this  desideratum, 
^be  want  .of  a  connexion  between  the  mtra-. 
tulous  and  eivil  part  of  the  facred  Hi/lory^ 
I  fhall  refer  you  to  the  proper  place,  where 
you  may  fee  it  at  large. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  go 
on  withhisLordlhipi  And  proceed  to  the 
propofition  itfelf.  That  the  Bible  Miracles 
deftroy  its  credit  as  a  civil  htftory.  Now 
this  I  apprehend  to  be  a  pure  piece  of 
chic»ie.  ■  Let  us  fee  how  the  .  matter 
ilands  between  the  ArchbiQiop  and  his 
X^ordlhip. 

.  Believers  fay,  the  Bible-Hiftory  is 
^he  hiftory  of  a  Difpenfation  really  divine : 
Unbelievers  fay,  it  is  tlie  hiftory  of  one 
only  pretended ;  and  endeavour  to  fupport 
fheir  aflertion,  by  fliewing  it  to  have  the  civil 
mark^ 
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inarkSbffalfehoodandimpofWc.  Herrithe 
Arthbithop  fteps  forward  and  fays,  that  he 
is  willing  the  authenticity  of  the  Bibltf 
fliould  be  tried  on  the  Standard  of  a  civil 
Hiftory.  Agreed,  teplics  His  Lbrdihip* 
And  what  fay  you  now  to  Miracles  ^ 
Say  ?  Why,  that  miracles  are  out  of  the 
^Ufcftioii}  anci  come  not  into  conQde- 
ration  fill  the  divine  authority  be  con- 
tended for.  When  we  agi'eed  to  conAdef 
the  Bible  as  a  ihil  binary  ofify,  it  was  not 
for  truth's,  but  for  argument'^  fake.  If 
^''e  held  the  Writers  of  it  to  be'  mere  civil 
Hiftorians,  the  mtradesy  recorded  in  it, 
might  be  ^rly  urged  againtl  us }  and  urg- 
ed with  advantage,  if  indeed  there  be  thaC 
difference  between  them  and  Ls-ofs,  which 
is  pretended.  But  as  we  hold  the  Writer? 
were  indeed  iiifpired,  You,  my  Lord,  have 
fhewn  us,  by  that  difference,  to  juftify  the 
miraculous  part,  whenever  their  itifpif  atioh 
becomes  a  qucftiott  between  us.  In  the  mean 
time,  flick  to  your  point,  and  never  fancy 
you  can  tnake  our  Divines  the  dupes  of  fd^^ 
pitiful  a  Sophifm.  You  have  drawn  us, 
while  we  argue  a  particular  qwfiioh  with 
you,  to  exclude  one  of  oUf  principles }  and 
^ea  urge  againft  that  queftion,  a  pact, 
which 
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i»hkh  ftatids  upoti  the  tilfcMed  pfinciplci 
and  To  cinnot  hA  defended  while  the  pritw 
Ciple  remakiB  excluded :  Which  is  juAj 
as  if>  when  you  had  perfuaded  us  to  tye 
fsox  bands,  on  promlTe  Hiat  die  queftt^ 
(hobld  be  only  about  the  Ufiof6w  fat, 
Vott  Aiould  ol^edt  to  us  our  ihability  of 
laying  faft  hold  upon  you.  Your  owH 
•words,  my  Lord*  where  you  pufh  tfai« 
iipflgiBftfy  advantage,  bcA  detedt  the  fraud 
aodimpoftureof  your  ptocseding..  *•  Thd 
-V  Old  Tcftament  (ydu  fay)  is  fouAded  in 
'*  incredibility.  Almoft  every  evcrit  ctin-i 
^<  uincd  in  it,  is  Incredible  in  its  caufes  and 
"  c»nfequencc8  J  and  1  miift  except  or 
■**^  rgeft  the  \vhole,  ad  I  faid  juft  now. 
."  No  oft»,  fixGEt*!"  Sere  and  TUtRE  A 
*^  Divine,  will  pr^ume  to  fay,  that  the 
-**  hiftories  of  thti  old  I'dllament  are  coTf- 
:••  formabU  to  the  experitnce  <f  Mankind^ 
■*'  and  the  nftturat  couffe  of  things." 

Except  here  and  there  a  Divine,  da 
ybu  fay  ?  Nor  they  neither,  I  affurc 
your  Lord(hip<  What  they  fay  is  this, 
7ha«  every  thiag  (^  a  mere  dvil  nature  \A 
the  OM  Tcftament  his  all  the  marks  of 
gci'til  antbentiiity.  Thjs  Is^H  they  fiiid. 
and 
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iuid  all  they  meant  to  iay.  And,  on  wbat 
good  grounds  they  faid  it,  give  me  leave 
to  ihtw  your  Lordlhip  a  little  more  at 
large. 

TJie  Bible  tells  us,  the  world  was  cre- 
ated in  time  j  and  the  time  at  no.immcnfe 
diilance,  as  ieveral  iabulous  relations  of 
pagan  Antiquity  had  pretended.— And 
does  not  the  late  invention  of  Arts  prove 
that  the  Bible  fays  nothing  but  wbat  ap- 
pear very  probable! 

it  fays,  the  Earth  was  overflowed  by  i 
delnge  of  waters. — And  dp  not  the  con- 
tents of  its  furface  demonftrate  that  iiich 
has  been  its  fate? 

The  Bible  fays,  again,  that  the  Foun* 
Jers  of  Cities  were  rfie  inventers  (if  arts  v 
that  the  firft  civil  Governments  arofc  from 
the  Domejiict  and  compoled  fmall  Mo- 
narchies.—And  do  not  experience  and  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  fupport  this  credi' 
il^  anecdote} 

The  Pentateuch  informs.us,  that  the  If- 
raelites,  after  a  long  abode  in  Egypt,  went 
out  as  a  great  People,  and  in  ut,hoftile 
manner,  to  feek  new  habitations.*-Of  this 
your  Lordfhip  may  have  both  external  and 
..  '  ittter- 
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iilternal  evidence.  The  external  are  ths 
E^ptian,  Phcenieian,  Chaldee,  and  Greek 
Writers,  quoted  by  Jofephus  and  Eufe* 
biuB:  the  internal  is -the  whole  Jewiih 

RlTDAL.  , 

.  Scripture  relates  the  defedion  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  Idolatry*  their  tranlportation 
to  a  iiveign  land,  and  the  repeopling  that 
part  of  Judea  With  a  new  Colony  of  Ido-^ 
Uters.— r  And  of  the  truth  of  all  this,  we 
fay,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  yet  ex- 
ifttng,  is  a  ftrong  and  amazing  Witnefs. 
.  Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  a  very  few  of  the ', 
numerous  inAaoces  which  might  he  pro-  i 
dnced  to  flicw  the  cpuil  Autbmtidty .  o£ 
the  Bible.  And  on  thefe  and  fuch  as 
thefe,  the  Clergy's  challenge  Hood,  when 
they  undertook  to  prove  that  Authenticity, 
on  the  common  princifdes  of  hiftoric  ere-  ' 
4(t.  And  further,  or  other  than  this, 
they  neither  faid  nor  meant  to  izy.  They^ 
underftood,  as  well  as  your  Lordfhip,  the 
differenee  between  Mofes's  miracles  and 
thofe  of  Livy;  that  the  Jewiih  Hiftoy, 
unlike  to  all  other,  hwbokfy  founded  on  mi- 
racles. '  But  they  diAinguilhed  better  than 
your  l/ordlhip,  of  Mcrifes*  civil  Hiftory : 
which  con6fls  of  two  parts  }  the  peculiar 
[I]  Difpen- 
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Difpenfetion  to  that  pe<)pl«»  &Ad  tb^it' 
Iranfadttons  with  thdr  ndghbours;  and 
the  occafional  ftory  of  the  reft  of  nunkind. 
■  It  isthe  firft  only  to  which  his  Lordfhip's 
obrervation  can  be  applied,  viz.-  thit  thd 
civil  caniiot  be  fepSrated  from  thft  miracu' 
hui  part:  Nor  did  the  clergy  attempt-it; 
It  was  the  other^  we  muft  needs  fuppofe, 
to  which  the  Ardibifliop's  challenge  refer- 
red :  And  I  have  (hewn  juft  above,  thae 
^e  are  able  to  make  it  good. 

Thus  would  I  have  realbned  with  haa 
LordlhTp;  and  thus,  in  fad  was  he  rea- 
foned'with,  (as  I  may  have  occasion  to  teK 
you  in  my  next  Letter)  but  he  was  deaf  tO' 
dil  advife,  tho'  it  was  given  in  priv^, 
and  to  fave  his  memory  from  the  di(w 
grace  of  thefc  portentous .  Essays.  What 
remained  was  to  «xpoft  tbem>  es  they  de- 
ferved,  to  the  laughter  and  eortvempt  of 
mankind. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  pfWty  wctt 
difcharged  my  general  promife'.to  Yon. 
When  one  looks  back  upon  tbSs  ftrftnge 
CollcQion  of  poor  meagre,  disjointfid,  rca- 
fcning,  tied  together,  in  a  fort,  by  his 
SyKem,  and  fuelled  up,  to  look  like  fiib- 
Aance,  by  the  tum*  -of  his  Rhetoric,  it 
.  ■  'I  ;  -  j  puts 
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puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  flory  of  Pro- 
metbeus ;  and  we  fee  his  Lorddiip  infult- 
ing  the  fanfUty  of  the  Public,  jufi  as  that 
mofl:  antient  of  Fr^thinkers  did  the  Al- 
tar OF  Jupiter  ;  on  which,  as  the  Po- 
ets tell  us,  he  offered  up  to  the  King  of 
Gods  and  Men,  a  hea¥  op  dry  bomes 

COVERED  WITH  FAT. 

I  am,  &c. 
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Lt  the  Prefs, 

Anifpet^b  ^^  ^  PuhUJhed, 
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LETTER      IV. 

D  E  A  R    S  I  R, 

YOU  will  wonder  to  hear  again  from  me 
on  fo  trifling  a  fubjcift  as  this  first 
Philosophy.  And  had  not  lord  Bo- 
tiNGBROKE  brought  us  to  this  alternative,  cither 
togivc  up  the  Bible,  or  his  Lordship,  tocon- 
tempt,  I  ihould  willingly  have  left  him  in 
poffeflion  of  his  Admirers. 

My  laft  Letter  examined  his  Lordfhip's  value 
in  every  point  of  view,  in  which  a  Philosopher 
would  defire  to  ihine.  I-  fhall  now  pufh  my 
inquiry  a  little  further,  and  venture  into  his  own 
Province.  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  try  his  talents  in 
his  POLITICAL  capacity,  as  an  Analyfer  of 
States,  a  Balancer  of  Power,  and  a  Diftributer 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Sanations. 

ButnoWlmuft  recede  a  little  from  the(hethod 
I  have  hitherto  obferved,  which  was  to  defend, 
not  this  or  that  body  of  Divines,  but  the  general 
Privcipki  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  a- 
gainft  his  Lordfhip's  calumnies:  Here  I  ihall 
have  occafion  to  patronife  a  fingle  Clergyman  j 
and  not  fuch  a  one  neither  as  I  could  have 
wiftied  i  a  Cudworth,  a  Clarke,  a  Comber- 
land,  or  aTiLLOTSON;  (cftablilhed  NameSi 
which  the  Public  are  ready  to  make  their  own 
quarrel)  but  a  Writer  of  very  ambiguous  fame. 
.      "B  the 
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the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mopi, 
and,  of  The  Alliance  between  Cburcb  and  State  ; 
Oi  whom,  I  pretend  to  know  little  but  from 
the  talk  of  his  Adverfaries }  bis  Friends  poflefGng 
him,  as.  they  do  a  good  Confclence,  io  filence 
and  complaccDcy ;  and  from  his  Adverfaries  \ 
learn-*"  But  hold,  you  will  fay,  let  u&drop  both, 
his  Friends  and  his  Enemies,  and  hear  what  the 
learned  abroad  fay  of  him ;  for  bis  works  have 
been  frequently  tranflatcd  and  ^riticifed  both  iii 
Germany  and  France ;  Wc  may  cxpe<a  to  heai; 
truth  from  Strangers  who  are  withput  felfifh  pi)(-T 
tialities  and  perfonal  prejudices.  "—^Indeed,  the 
Author  would  owe  you  his  thanks  for  referring 
bim  to  that  dedlioo :  Foreign  Critics  of  (h^ 
greatcft  name  luve  fpoken  fo  differently  of  blmj 
from  the  Scriblers  at  home,  that  was  I  to  tell  ypit 
whkt  they  have  told  the  world,  you  would 
fufpeffc  their  encomiums  for  the  civilities  of  his 
moft  partial  Friends.  So  to  his  Adverfaries,  { 
fay  again,  I  will  have  recourfe  :  And  from  th^m 
I  learti  that  he  abounds  in  Paradoxes,  that  he 
delights  in  Refinements.and  would  fain  pa^s  upoa 
the  World  a  heap  of  crude  index-reading,  for 
well-digeftcd  learning  :  that,  on  his  firfl:  appear^ 
ance,  he  was  fhrewdly  fufpefted  of  infidelity  j, 
but  that  (no  body  knows  how)  he  has  work- 
ed men  into  an  opinion,  of  hi&  tieing  a  fort  of 
fnend  to  Religion  j  indeed,  in  his  own  way :  '\ 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe  he  fees  '  it  for  his  Iiiterefl  to  itick 
to  the  eilablifhed  Church  ;  for  I  know  no 
other  reafon  why  there  (hould  have  been 
different  opinions  concerning  him.  In  a 
word,  as  I  judge  of  him  from  the  rcprefen- 
tation  of  his  Enemies,  I  can  allow  hinii  lit- 
tle other  claim  to  literary  tnerit,  than  thaC 
Very  doubtful  one,  7*ie  Dunces^  of  all  de- 
nominationsy  being  tn  Confederacy  againji 
him.  Indeed,  fince  his  Lordfhip's  difco- 
very  of  a  Confederacy  between  Dt'vines  and 
jilbeijiiy  the  word  is  likely  to  become  as 
ridiculous  as  the  word  Ode^  which  our 
Laureate  foretells,  no  body,  for  the  future, 
will  hear  without  laughing.  However,  it 
is  icaice  worth  while  to  retrai^  it  j  for  were 
there  no  more  In  this  cmfedtracyj  than  in 
his  Lordfhip's  \  and  that  every  individual 
Blockhead  only  followed  the  bent  of  his 
natural  bias,  it  would  but  make  the  won- 
der the  greater. 

Such  then  is  the  Writer  I  atn  forced  tO 
take  up  with :  In  truth  I  could  not  find 
another,  fo  proper  for  my  purpofe,  which 
was,  as  I  iaid,  to  difplay  Lord  Boling* 
l^roke's  political  talents.  For  tho'  his 
Lordfhip  bq  very  profufc  in  his  ill  Lan- 
guage to  alt  Men,  who  have  undertaken 
*B  2  the 
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the  defence  of  Religion  and  C&urcb  Go* 
vemment  j  yet  the  Author  of  'Tbf  Dhini 
Legation  ofMofes  is  the  only  one  wt^oqn  he 
does  more  than  abufe  on  this  account.  Fof 
while  he  keeps  at  a  refpedtful  diilanc? 
from  the  Argumenis  of  others,  he  comes 
boWly>  up  to  this  Writer's,  and  fits  down 
I?efore  them  in  form.  He  Diiputes  with 
him,  the  Knowledge  of  the  Unity — the 
fenfc  ^d  reafon  of  a  fekSi  people — of  a 
tutelary  Deity — of  compliance  with  human 
prejudices,  and,  in  a  word,  every  leading 
principle  of  the  Author's  Book.  This 
feems  not  greatly  for  his  Lordlhip's  ho- 
nour }  after  he  had  defied  all  thp  mighty 
Chieftains  of  Literature,  to  decliti?  xhfi 
combat,  and  think  himfelf  quit  by  accept- 
ing the  Gauntlet  from  this,  puny  Writer. 

H^s  Lordship  begins  liis  atta^b;  on  that 
capital  cirGumftap^,  in  the  JewKh  OecO'^ 
nomy,  the  omIssioH  pJ^  a  t^.lMitt 
4TATE :  He  pretends  to  9CC0P4it  for  it 
ipdiepen(3a«ly   of,  the  EX-v?,AO^pijJARY 

PR    B<iUAL    PHOVlS^NCiK,    .whjcb    RJfflfcs 

A^furcd  hb. people  was  to  be  adminiftred 
under  a  'theocracy  \  and  ^hjch  the  Author 
.of  the  £)ivine  Legatim  Htt«<npt6  to  proVQ. 
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from  this  very  circumftance  of  the  Omi^on^ 
was  flftually  adminiftered. 

But  to  make  this  iotclligtblb  to  the 
common  Reader,  it  will  be  necefl&ry  to 
give  a  fummary  View,  of  that  famous  Ar* 
gtim&flt,  purfued  at  large  thro'  two  vo«- 
lames  of  the  Divine  Legation ;  and  yet 
CGrtceived  by  many  of  the  Leafned,  to  bo 
left  impcrfeft. 

Relioiom  has  been  always  held  necef- 
fary  td  the  fupport  of  Civil  Societyj  and, 
fit  FuTURfi  STATE",  (undcf  the  commoft 
difpenfation  <rf"  Providence)  as  neccflary 
to  Religion  ;  becaufe,  nothing  but  aftr- 
fiii-e  ^ate  can  remove  the  objet^ions  to 
Gttd't  tricral  Govettiment,  under  fuch  k 
f^i-dvidence  j  whofe  phenomena  arft  apt  (b 
■dIftUFb  everylbrJoua  Profeflbr  of  Religion-; 
as  it  is  of  the  effence  of  religious  profeffiort, 
-td  bdieve  that  God  is  a  rewarJer  oftbofe 
.wh' dili^entl;^  feek  bint. 
•  Moses,  who  inftituted  a  ReSgieti  and  a 
tiepuhHc,  and  incorporated  them  togethef^ 
ft&nds  fingle  amongtt  ancient  and  modtrn. 
Lawgiver^,  in  teaching  a  ReligioK  wirflf^ 
OUT  the  fanftion,  or  cveh  the  mtnliotl, 
<>f  a  Future  State  of  Regards  and  Fu- 
nijhmenis.  The  ffttfie  Mdsfis,  by  uniting 
*B  3  the 
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the  Religion  and  the  Republic  of  the  Jews, 
into  one  Tyftem,  made  God,  by  cbnfe- 
qucnce,  their  foprcnfic  civil  magiftrate ; 
whereby  the  foirn  of  Govertiment  became 
truly  and  prt^rly  Theocratical.    . 

The  confequence  of  a  'Theocratic  ad- 
miniftration  muft  be  an  eictra»rdinary  pr 
EQiJAL  Providence*  And  fo;  indeed,  the 
Jewifli  Lawgiver,  throughout  his  whole 
InAitute>  has  reprefentid  it  to  be. 

The  queilion  bet\ireen  Io6dels  and  B<e- 
lievers  has  ever  been,  whether  this  txtra^ 
ordinary  Providence  was   real  or  only 

PRETENDpit? 

Here  the  Author  of  the  Diving  Lega-r 
tion  fteps  in;  and  undertekes  to  prove, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  ^mffion  of  a 

future  ftete,  that  it  was  heal-  His  Argur 
ment  Aands  thus : 

If  RcUgioo  be  ncce(&ry  lo  Civil  Gop 
vemment,  and*  If  Religion  cannot  fubfift, 
under  the  common  difpeniation  of  Provi- 
vidcnce,  without  a  future  fiste  of  rewards 
and  punifliments,  fo  confummatc  a  Law- 

.  giver  would  pcver  have  omitted  to  incul- 

.catc  the  belief  of  fuch  a  State,  unlefs  he 
bad  been  well  afliircd  that  an  extraordina^ 
ry  Provideme  was  in  feaJity  to  be  admi- 

.         }  .  iiiftre4 
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naftred  over  his  People:  or  were  it  pof- 
iible  he  bad  been  ib  infatuated,  the  mif- 
ehief.  of  a  Religion  waoiinrg  a  future  ftate, 
would  have  been  foon  felt  by  the  People, 
to.the.deftruiSion  of  their  Republics' 
which  neverthelcfs  continued  Sovereign, 
and  in  a  flburiOiiog  condition,  for  many 
•ges.  .  ■     .  ■--.,'. 

.  This  is  the  plain  and  fimple  argumeht 
of  the  Divine  Legation  i  which  the  firft 
and  the  fecond  Volumes  of  that  Work 
Are  employed  to  explain,  and  illullrate. 
And  it  muft  be  owned,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
faw  it  in  its  force ;  as  appear^  from  his  va- 
ripus  contrivances  to  evade  it. 

This  praife  it  would  be  unjoft  to  deny 
him,  when  others  have  underftood  fo  little 
of  the  Argument,  as  to  imagine  that  the 
two  firft  Volumes  had  left  it  unfinithed ; 
and  that  the  third  was  to  contain  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  Syllogifm  (  tho'  the  Author 
had  told  us,  more  than  once,  that  the  pur- 
pofc  of  the  laft  Volume  was  only  to  in- 
FoRCE  the  various  parts  of  the  foregoing 
ARGUMENT,  by  mauyncw  confidefationS} 
to  REMOVE  OBJECTIONS  to  the  Charafler 
of  Mofes  i  and  to  explain  The  reasons 
xf  the  omijion. 

*B4  To 
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To  evitde,  u  vtt  {ay,  tlus  Ailment, 
hU  LordHiip  cafts  about  £ot  a  reafon,  in- 
deptiodent  of  the  extkaorisinasy  Pro- 
viDENCB,  to  account  for  Mofes's  omission 
Qizfitture  fiate,  Andhis&ftlblmian  is 
this,  > 

■  **  MoflES  DLD  HOT  BELIEVft  THBi  IM-t 
**  MORTALITY    OF    THE   SoDL,     nOf    the 

"  nvtrds  aod  puoifhrnehta  of  another 
•'  lif(^  the'  it  is;pQffiblc  he  might  have 
f  lei^nit  thefe  Doftdnes  from  the  Egyp+ 

*'  tiaftS,    WHO  TAUGHT  THEM  VfiRY  EAR* 

A'  i.  Y,  perhaps  as  they  taught  that  jof  the 
.«  Unity  of  God.  When  I  iay,  ftEw/:  Afo- 
"  Jet  did  not.  believe  the  imtmrtaiity  of  the 
*^Jbul,Ti6s  future  rewards  and  pimiflimpnts, 
-"  my  reafon  is  this,  that  he  .taught  neir 
"  ther,  when  be  iad-.tQ  da  tptth.a- peej>k 
**  whom  a  theocracy  could  not  r^rain.; 
'•  and  on  whom»  therefore,  terrors  of  Ptn- 
*•  nilhmcnt,  Jature  as  well  ais  prcfent, 
-"  eternal  as  well  as  temporary,  could  ne- 
."  ver  be  too  much  muhipHed,ortoaftrong- 
"  ly  inculcated  [i]-"-   - 

This  reafoning  can  neTer,be;tD0  much 
Admired. 

to  Vol.  iii.p.  aSg. 

Ucte 
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Here:  we  have  a  Da^ne,  plaa6ble  in 
itfelf,  and  therefore  of  cafy  admittance  j 
Moft  alluring  to  human  nature,  andtfaere-* 

£»%  cmbnKcd  by  all  mankind ;  Ofhigfaeft 
accoun,t  among  the  Egyptians,  and  there^ 
fore  ready  to  be  eml»acal  by  the  IfraellteSi 
who  were.  &nd  of  Egyptian  manners  j  Of 
Arongeft  efficacy  on  the  nunik  of  an  un^ 
ruly  people,  .^d  thetelBare.of  indilpenfidals 
ufc}  Yet,  all  thiG  natwitkfiaoding,  iUff-^ 
Jes  did  not  ittie^e  it^  tmdy  on  (Bat  aecaant, 
w9uId;not  tead)  ii.  ViThat  a  Pditiciaahas 
his  Lordihip'  made  (^  i this .Moses>  a-Bro^ 
ther  Legiiktor,  Infpired  only  by '  lus^«IMu•■ 
ral '  genius,  like  himiieif.  But  now,  had 
MosEi's  ittfi^'^-been  £b  feverCj  Uowcsm^ 
he  <o.  wriiB  a  Hiilory  which>  my  £.otd 
thinks,  is,  in  part  at  Jcaft,  afiftioiVof  hb 
own  }  LHd;  he  Selavt  that }  How  cdme 
tie  to  ka^e  the  Ifraelites,  as  my  L<n-d>a!^ 
firms  he  did,  in  po&flionof  manyof  the 
fupcrAitious  opinbns  of  Egypt?  Did  he 
beliore  them  too  ?  No;  but  they  ferved  his 
purpoCe,  -which  wai,  Tlie  better  governing 
an  untuly  People.  Well,,  but  hlK  Lord- 
ihip tells  us,  the  doftririftof  ayitfar^^/f, 
ferved  this  purpofe  beft  of  all  j  for  having 
Jo  do  with  a  People  •whom  a  'theocracy  could 
4  "^  not 
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«&t  refirain^  terrori  cf  punijhmnt^  future 
61  well  as  prefentj  eternal  as  lottias  tern- 
forary^  ceuld  never  .  be  too  tmcb  multiplied^ 
er  too [ftrmgly  inculcated,  Nomattcr  for 
that.  Moses,  as  other  men  may,  on  a, 
fudden  grows  fcmpulcus;  and  fo,  tc^e- 
gether  with  the  principles  of  common  po- 
litics; throws  afirie  the  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe ;  and  when  he  had  employed 
all  the  other  inventions  of  fraad,  he  bog- 
gles at  this,  which  beft  ferved  his  pur- 
pofe ;  was  moft  innocent  in  itfelf,  and 
moft  important  in  its  general,  as  well  as 
particular,  ufc. 

In  his  Lordfliip's  next  Volume,  this 
Qmiffion  comes  again  upon  the  ftage  ;  and 
there  we  have  another  reaibn  affigned '  for 
Moses's  conduA  in  this  matter. 

"  Moses  would  not  teach  the  Dbfh'ine 
"  of  the  imjnortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a 
'*"  future  ftate,  on  account  of  the  many  Jit-' 
*'  perjlitims  which  this  Doctrine  had  begot 
"  in  Egypt,  as  we  muft  believe,  or  be- 
"  lieve  that  be  knew  nothing  of  ity  or  as- 

"  SIGN  SOME  WHIMSICALREASON  FOR  HIS 
*'  OMISSION  [2]." 

[f  j  Vol.  iv,  p.  470. 

Wc 
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We  have  feeo  before,  that  Moses  orriit- 
ted  ^  future  fiate^  becaufe  he  did  not  bcr 
Jjcve  it.  This  rcafon  is  now  out  of  date } 
and  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
is  to  be  ailtgried ;  either,  becaufe  it  btgot 
fuperjlitions  t  or  becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of 
it  J  or  becaufe  he  could  do  without 
IT,  as  the  Jews  were  under  an  extraordi- 
nary providence ;  that  being  what  he 
jneans,  by  the  wbimfical  reafon  afiigned, 
{by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation^ 
for  its  emi;ffion- 

Let  us  take  him  then,  at  his  word, 
without  expecting  he  will  iland  to  it,  and 
having  fliewn,  \mtwQJirJl  reafons  not  worth 
SI  rulh,  leave  the  lajl  eftabliihed  even  qq 
his  own  c^ceOions. 

I .  MofeSy  fiiys  he,  omitted  a  future Jiat'e 
en  account,  of  the  many  fuperjiiions,  wbicb 
this  deiirin'f  bad  begot  in  Egypt,  But  3f 
the  omiffibn  flood  upon  this  principle,  Mo^ 
6ES  muft  have  omitted  an  infinite  numbo: 
of  rites  and  doiSrines,  which,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  fays,  he  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians ;  part  of  which,  in  his  Lord- 
ihip's  opinion,  were  thofe  very  fuperftif- 
tions,  this  DoSirine  had  begot }  fuch  as  the 
fiption  of  tfftflary  d'^ities  >  and  in  part. 
Others 
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others  srifing  out  of  thofe;  fuch  as'thq 
diftinBipn  between  things  clean  and  uncleati^ 
lui  hereditary  Frieftbcod,  facerdotal  ha^t*, 
and  Rites  of  facrifice. 

2.  However,  he  has  another  reafon  fof 
the  omiffion :  Moses  might  inow  mthing. 
9fit.  To  which  if  I  only  oppofed  hi* 
IjOrdOiip's  own  words  in  ftnother  place^  k 
might  be  deemed  fliffitient ;  where,, giving 
■US  the  reafons  why  Moses  did  know^mr^ 
thing  of  a  future  ftate,  ht  obferves,  ther.fc 
are  certain  riteSf  which  feein  to  aliudi  A* 
Ait7f  a  ret/iete  relation  to  this  >6ery  doc- 
trine{{\.  But  I  go  further,  and  obfetW, 
that,  froni  the  very  Laws  of  Moses  them- 
iblves,  we  have  an  internal  tndence  of  Ms 
knowledge  of  this  do^rific.  Amongft  liic 
inivfi  agafnft  Gentile  Divinations,  there  is 
voe  tgainft  that  fp^ciet  of  thetn,  called  by 
'liM'Creeks  NegroMangy,  or  invocMieti 
^the  dead ;  which  rrecelTaifjJy  implies,  ih 
"dib  Lawgiver  who  forbids  it,  as  well  <s 
■in  the  offender  who  ufes  it,  the  knowledge 
'fj  a  future  JI ate. 

■ '  3.  This  being  the  fate  of  his  Lord- 
■Aip's  two  reafons,  we  are  now  abandoned 
'hy  him,  and  left  to  follow  our  own  in- 

[S]  Vol.  V.  p.  23.3.    • 

vcntions. 
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jf^ntions,  th^  is.  to  ukt  up  witb  some! 

WHJMSICAt,  REASON  EOg  THE  OMISSION] 

which,  however,  is  fomcthing  better  than 
^k;  «o  reafofiioflns  Lordfliip's  providing. 

But,  his  Lordfliip  di^^tisiied,  as  w«ll 
ht  might,  with  the  iblutioiis  hitherto  of'r 
.f^red,  returns  again  K)  the  charge,  in  the 
Corona  operis,  his  book  of  pRAGMxiirrs  i 
And  there,  he  more  openly  oppofes  the 
dodtrinc  of  the  Divine  Legatim  j  and  en-, 
Urges  and  expatiates  upon  the  nKlTon.  be 
fore  given,  for  the  <miffim  j  namely,  tbi 
many  faperJiitioHS  this  do^friae  bad  begotten. 
in  Egypt. 

"  One  cammqt  see  withoitt  sur-* 
**  PRIZE  (fays  his  Lordflrip)  a  doftrinc  fo 
'*  ufeful  to  ALL  Religion,  and  therefore 
**  incorporated  into  all  the  Syflems.of 
**  Pagaoifm,  left  wholly  out  of  that  of 
**  the  Jews.  Many  probable  reafons 
"  might  he  brought  to  fliew^  thM  k  w« 
"  an  Egyptian  dodrine  befort  thb  Exode; 
*' and  this:  particularly,  that  it  was  propa-' 
"  %3.\fA  ftom  Egypt,  fo  foon,  at  leajl,  af- 
"  terwards,  by  all  thofe  who  were  in-* 
*'  fbufled.  lifce  MosjES,  in  thcwUdontof 
**  thMt  people.  He  tranfported  much  of 
**  his  WiiHom  into  the  fcheme  o£  &,cHgicni 
"  aiid 
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**  and  Government,  which  he  gave  tha 
*'  Ifraelites ;  and,  amongft  other  things, 
**  certain  Rites,  which  may  feem  to  allude, 
"  or  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very 
•*  doiftrinc.  Tho'  this  doArine  therefore, 
"  had  not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
**  and  Jacob,  He  might  have  adopted  it 
**  with  as  little  fcruple,  as  he  did  many 
*'cuftomsand  inftitutions  merely  Egyp- 
"  tian.  He  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious, 
"  but  a  fuperAitious,  people.  In  the  firft 
"  Cfaarader,  they  made  it  necefiary  that 
"  he  ihould  neglei^:  nothing  which 
"  might  add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and 
*^  conCibute  to  keep  them  in  awe.  In 
*'  the  fecond,  their  difpofition  was  cx- 
*'  trenoely  proper  to  receive  fuch  a  doc- 
"  trine,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Staff 
**  ice  Jay  that  an  bypotbejii  of  future  rewardi 
"  and  ptmijhttunts,  was  ufelefs  armngji  a 
**  Pet^  who  lived  under  a  lieocracy,  and 
**  that  the  future  Judge  of  other  People, 
*'  was  their  immediate  Judge  and  King, 
**  who  reiided  in  the  midft  of  them,  and 
*'  who  dealed  out  rewards  and  puniih- 
*'  ments  on  every  occaJion  ?  Why  then 
•*  were  Ha  many  precautions  taken  ?  Why 
*f  was  a  folemn  covenant  made  with  God, 
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"  fts  with  a  temporal  Prince  ?  Why  were 
•  *'  fo  many  promifcs  and  threatnings  of  re- 
"  wards  and  puniftiments,-  temporal  in- 
"  deed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we 
"  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  moll 
"  pathetically  held  out  by  Moses  ?  Would 
-  '*  there  have  been  any  more  impropriety  ia 
"  holding  out  tbofe  of  one  kind  than  thofe 
**  of  another,  becaufe  the  fupceme  Being, 
"  who  ^fpofed  and  ordered  both,  was  in 
"  a  particular  manner  prefent  amongft 
'"them?  Would  an  addition  tothecata- 
**  logue,  of  rewards  and  punifhments  more 
*' remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  rcfpefis 
.**  far  greater,  have  had  no  efFed?  I  think 
."  neither  of  thefe  things  can  be  faid. 

"  What  fliall  we  fay  then  ?  How  came 
"  it  to  pafs,  this  addition  was  not  made  i 
«  I  will  mention  what  occurs,  ta  me,  and 
*•  fliall  not  be  over  foUicitous  about  the 
•*  weight  that  my  reflections  may  deferve. 
•*  If  the  dodlrines  of  the  immortality  of 
**  the  foul,  and  of  a  future  ilate,  had 
**  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might 
**  teach  them  to  the  Ifraelites,  he  would 
"  have  taught  them  moft  certainly.  But 
^*  he  did  not  tcadi  them.  They  were 
-        . ."  there- 
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"  therefore  not  revealed  to  him.  Why 
"  they  were  not  fo  revealed  fome  pert 
"  Divine  or  other  will  be  ready  to  tell 
'*  you.  For  me>  I  dare  not  prefume  to 
**  gueis.  But  this,  I  may  prefume  to  ad- 
•*  vance,  that  fince  thefe  Dodtrines  were 
**  not  revealed  by  God  to  his  lervant  Mo- 
*'  SES.  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  lA- 

. "  giflator  made  a  fcruple  of  teaching  them 
*'  lo  the  Ifraeliies,  how  well  foever  in- 
*<  ilrui^ed  he  might  be  in  them  hlmfclf, 

."  and  howfoever  ufcfiil  to  Government  he 
"  might  think  them.  The  fuperilitiotis 
"  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Egyptians, 
'*  like  thofe  of  other  nations,  were  found- 
"  ed  on  the  Polytheifm,  and  the  Mythd- 
"  logy  th^t  prevailed,  and  were  fufftred 
"  to  prevail,  amongft  the  Vulgar,  and  that 
*'  made  the  fum  of  their  Region.  Ic 
*'  feemed  to  he  a  point  of  policy  to  diredt 

.*'  alt  thefe  abfurd  opinions  and  [»^icd9 
**  to  the  fervice  of  Government,  inftead  of 

,"  attempting  to  root  them  cut.  But  then 
*'  the  great  di^rence  between  vude  and 

.*'  ignorant  nations,  and  fuck  as  were  ci- 
*'  yitized  and  learned,  like  the  Kgyptiari^, 

."  fcems  ta  have  bcen^thJs.-thali^  the  foi-'-* 

".mer  had  no  other  fyflem  of  Religion 

**  than 
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"  than  thefe  abfurd  opinions  add  practices; 
**  whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward  as  well  - 
"  as  an  outward  Do&ine.  There  is  rea- 
"Ton  to  believe  that  natural  Theology  and 
*'  natural  Religion  had  been  taught  and 
"  praiflifed  in  the  ancient  Theban  Dyna- 
*'  Ay ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  conti- 
"  nued  to  be  an  inward  doi^ine  in  the 
**  reft  of  Egypt,  while  Polytheifm,  Ido- 
"  latry,  and  all  the  Mysteries,  all  the 
*'  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  of  Magic, 
"  were  the  outward  dodrine.  Moses 
"  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both  ^ 
"  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princefs, 
"  whofe  Foundling  he  was,  he  might  be 
**  initiated  into  thofe  M^er'mi  where  the 
"  focret  doArinc  alone  was  taught,  and 
*'  the  outward  exploded.  But  we  cannot 
**  imagine  that  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  in 
•*  general,  enjoyed  the  feme  privilege,  nor 
"  that  the  Mafters  were  fo  lavlih,  to  their 
"  Slaves,  ofa  favour  fodiftinguiibed,  and 
"  often  fo  hard  .  to  obtain.  No.  The ' 
^'  Children  of  Ilrael  knew  nothing  more 
'*  than  the  outiide  of  the  Relfgion  of 
•*  Egypt,  and  if  the  dodtrine,  we  fpeak  of, 
^*  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known 
*'  only  in  the  fuperftitious  rites,  and  with 
♦C  !*  all 
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*<  all  the  &balous  ctrcumftances  in  which 
*'  it  was  drcffcd  up  and  prcfented  to  vul- 
"  gat  belief.  It  would  have  been  hard 
*'  therefore  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this 
"  Do<Arine  in  the  minds  of  the  I&aeHtes, 
**  without  giving  them  an  occalion  the 
*'  more,  to  recaU  the  polytheiAical  &bles, 
**  and  pradice  the  idolatrou&  Rites  they 
^'  had  learnt  during  their  Captivity.  Rites 
"  and  Ceremonies  are  often,  fb  equivocal, 
V  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very  difier- 
**  ent  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  ib 
*'  clofely  connected  with  one  Dodrinc 
"that  they  are  not  af^licablc  to  another, 
*'  to  t^ach  the  Doctrine  is,  in  fomefort,  to 
**  teach  the  Rites  and  Cecemonies,  and  to 
"  aut}u}nze  the  fables  on  wJiich  they  are 
**  founded.  Moses  therefore  being  at 
**  li^Krty  to-  teach  this,  dodh-ine  of  rewards 
**  and  pnniihments  in  a.  ftiture  Aat^  or 
"  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well  chooib 
*<  the  latter }  tho'  he  indulged  the  liraelites, 
"  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  their 
"  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permiffioo,  as 
"it  is  prefiimed,  in  ieveral  obfervances 
"  and  c\iftoms  which-did  not  lead  diret^ly, 
f*  tho*  even  they  did  £>  perhaps  in  confe- 
.».  .  !.*  qwnce. 
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**  quence,  to  the  Polythcifm  and  Idolatry 
«  of  Egypt  [6].*' 

What  a  Babel  of  reafoning  has  his 
Lordfhip  here  heaped  up,  with  the  rub- 
bilh  of  falfe  and  inconllftent  principles, 
only  to  infult  the  Temple  of  God,  and  the 
Fortrefs  of  Mount  Sion. !  Sometimes,  he 
reprefents  Moses  as  a  divine  Mcffenger  j 
and  difljnguiihes  between  what  ivas  re- 
vealed, and  what  was  not  revealed,  unto- 
him;  and  then,  a  jkiure  jiate  not  being 
rroeakd  to  Moses  was  the  reafon  be  did  not 
teacb  it.  Sometimes  again,  he  osnfidcrs 
him  as  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  acquiring 
all  his  knowledge  oERelig^on  and  Politics 
from  the  Egyptians,,  in.  whofe  recondite 
Learning  he  had  been  intimately  inflradt- 
ed }  and  then ,  the  reafon  of  the  omiffion  is,  leji 
the  DoSrine  of  a  future  fate  fjould  have 
drawn  the  I/raelites  into  thofe  Egyptian  fu- 
perfitions^  from  which,  it  was  Moses's  pur- 
pofc  to  fet  them  free.  All  thefe  incon- 
iiftencies  in  Fa£i  and  Reafoning,  his  Lord- 
fhip delivers  in  the  fame  breath,  and 
without  the  Icaft  intimation  of  any  change 
in  his  Principles  or  Opinions. 

£6]  Vol.  V.  p.  238 — g— 40— 41. 

•C  2  But 
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Buc  let  us  examine  this  wonderful  Pa- 
ragraph ftep  by  ftep,  without  troubling 
our  heads  about  his  Lordfhip's  real  fenti- 
ments }  it  being  indifferent,  to  this  View 
of  his  talents,  what  he  believed :  It  is  fuf- 
ficient,  that  we  confute  all  he  fays,  whe- 
ther under  his  own,  or  any  other  affuraed 
Charadsr. 

He   begins  with    owning,    that    one 

CANNOT  SEE  WITHOUT  SURPRIZE,  a  doC~ 

trine  fi  ufeful  to  all  ReligienSt  and  there- 
fore incorporated  into  all  the  Syfiems  of 
Paganifaii  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the 
Jews. 

It  feems  then,  that  this  omission  is,  af- 
ter all,  no  light  or  trivial  mauer,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  Moses's  dijbelief 
of  the  dodrincj  his  ignorance;  or  the  ima- 
ginary nafcbiefi  it  might  produce.  We 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  fey,  it  de- 
ierves  the  moil  ferious  attention  :  at  leaft, 
all  the  pains,  the  Author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Mofes  has  beflowed  upon  it. 
And  if  the  Omijjion  be  fo  wonderful,  a  lit- 
tle whimjical  reafoning  upon  it,  tho'  it  end 
in  a  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, may  bo  forgiven.  And,  if  I  might 
make  fo  fr«e  with  the  delicacy  of  thcfe 
times, 
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times,  I  would  fay,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
as  weH  perhaps  to  be  whimsical  and  con- 
fiftent,  as  even  to  be  fashionable,  when 
at  the  charge  of  Common  Senfe. 

His  Lordlhip  proceeds  to  Ibew,  in  di- 
rect oppolition  to  what  he  faid  before,  that 
Moses  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  ftate,  becaufe  the  Egyp- 
tians taught  it :  His  knowledge  of  it,  (my 
Lord  tells  us)  further  appears  from  an 
internal  circumftance,  Jom^  of  bis  rites 
Jeeming  t$  allude^  or  to  have  a  remote  relk' 
tion  tOt  this  very  doSirine.  This  I  obfcrve, 
to  his  Lordfhip's  credit.  The  remark  is 
accurate  and  fair.  But  we  are  in  no  want 
pf  his  remote  relation  -,  I  have  (hewn  juft 
above,  that  the  jcwifli  Laws  againft  Ne- 
cromancj  necejfarily  imply  Mofes's  know- 
ledge of  the  Doctrine. 

His  Liordihip  then  goes  on  to  explain  the 
advantages,  which,  humanly  fpeaking,  the 
Jfraclites  muil  have  received  A-om  this  doc- 
trine, in  the  temper  and  circumftances, 
in  which  they  left  Egypt.  Moses, 
iays  he,  bad  to  do  with  a  rebelUous  and  a 
Jhperftitious  People, — This  likewife,  I  ob- 
ierve,  to  his  Lordfhip's  credit,  has  the  fame 
fP^iks  of  fagacity  and  truth  >  and  brings 
♦  C  3  us. 
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us  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Solution,  pro- 
pofed  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion J  which  is,  that  the  Ifraelitcs  wctc  in- 
deed under  an  extraordinary  Providencey 
whidi  fupplied  all  the  advantages  that 
could  be  had  from  the  doftrine  of  z future 
fiate. 

Under  a  common  and  unequal  Providence, 
Religion  cannot  fubfiH;  without  this  doc- 
trine :  For  Religion  implying  a  juft  rctri- 
budon  of  reward  and  punifhment,  which 
under  fuch  a  Providence  is  not  difpenfed^ 
a  future  Jiate  muft  needs  fubvene,  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  Edifice  from  falling  into 
ruin.  And  thus  we  account  for  the  fa^, 
which  his  Lordfliip  fo  amply  acknow- 
ledges, viz.  that  the  doStrine  of  a  future 
fiate  tvas  mofi  ufefui  to  all  Religions,  and 
therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  Religions 
ofPaganifm.  But  where  an  extraordinary 
and  equal  Providence  is  adminiftered,  good 
and  evil  arc  exadlly  dlflributed ;  and  fo, 
a  future  ftate,  in  this  circumfrance,  is  not 
neccflary  for  the  fupport  of  Religion.  A 
future  ftate  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mo- 
laic  Oeconomy  j  yet  this  Occonomy  fub- 
fiftpd  for  many  ages ;  Religion  therefore  did 
not 
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not  need  it ;  or,  in  other  wprds,  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  an  extraordinary  Providenc. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation* Let  us  now  conlider  his  Lord- 
fhip's  newefl  attempts  to  e^^ade  it. 

SkaU  we  fay,  that  an  Hypotbefis  of  fit- 
ture  rewards  and  pumfhments  was  ufekfs 
amongfi  a  people  who  lived  under  a  Theo- 
CRACV,  and  that  the  future  fudge  of  other 
People  was  their  immediate  Judge  and 
King,  who  refidid  in  the  midfi  of  them,  and. 
who  dealed  out  rewards  and  punifhn^nti  on 
every  occafim  ?  Why  then  were  so  ma- 
ny precautions /dj6(W?  &c. 

The  Precautions  here  pbjeifted  to  us, 
are  to  iafinuate  againfi  the  truth  of  Mo- 
fce'sPromifc  of  an  elctraordinary  Providence.- 
A  kind  of  sophism  which  his  LordHiip 
only  advances,  and  holds  in  common  with 
the  refti  who  have  written  againft:  the  Di" 
vine  Legation :  and  which  I  fliall  here, 
after  much  forbearance  00  the  Author's 
part,  ezpofe  as  it  deferves. 

Moses  affirms  again  and  again,  that  hia 
People  were  under  an  extraordinary  Pro- 
vidence. He  affirms  it  indeed ;  but  as  it 
is  not  a  felf  evident  truth,  it  wants  to  bo 
proved:  Till  then,  the  Unbeliever  is  at 
*C  4  liberty 
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liberty  to  urge  any  circumftance  in  the 
Jcwifli  Law  or  Hiftory,  which  may  feem 
to  bring  the  reality  of  that  Providence  into 
queAion :  The  fame  Uberty  too,  has  the 
Believer;  if  at  Ieafl:>  he  can  perfuade  him- 
fclf  (as  they  feem  to  have  done,  who 
have  written  againft  the  Divine  Legation) 
riiat  his  profedion  will  allow  him  to  do 
it  with  decency.  Things  were  in  this 
ftate,  when  the  Author  of  the  Divine 
Legation  undertook  the  de&nfe  c^  Mo- 
ses :  And  to  cut  off  at  one  llroke, 
alt  obje^ons  to  the  Legiflator's  credit, 
arifmg  from  any  doubtful  or  unfavourable 
circumftance  in  the  Law  or  Hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  concerning  this  extraordinary  Pro^ 
vidence,  he  advanced  the  internai.  Ar- 
gument of  the  Omission.  By  which  he 
proved  that  an  extraordinary  Providence 
was,  infaSit  adminiftred  in  the  Jewifli 
Republic.  What  change  did  this  make 
in  the  ftate  of  the  cafe?  It  entirely  al- 
tered it.  Unbelievers  were  now  indeed 
at  liberty,  and  Believers  too,  if  fo  per- 
verfely  difpofed,  (which  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  they  were)  to  oppofe,  and,  as  they 
jcould,  to  confute  the  Argument  of  the 
DiVi«^. 
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Divine  Legation :  But  by  no  rules  of  good 
Logic  could  they  come  over  again  with 
thofe  fcripture  difHculties  to  Mofes's 
credit,  which  the  argument  of  the 
Divine  Legation  entirely  obviated  and 
continued  to  exclude*  (o  long  as  that 
Argument  remained  unanfwered.  For 
while  a  demonstrated  truth  ilaads  good, 
no  difficulties,  however  inexplicable,  have 
any  weight  againft:  that  fuperior  evidence. 
Not  to  admit  of  this  fundamental  maxim 
would  be  to  un&ttle  many  a  pb^cal  and 
matbematical  demonftration,  as  well  as  this 
tnoral  one. 

I  fay  th^efore,  a$  things  now  ftand. 
To  oppofe  diiEculties  againft  the  admini- 
ftration  of  an  extraordinary  Prffrndence^ 
by  reafonirigs  a  po/ieriorit  after  that  pro- 
vidence has  been  proved  a  priori,  and 
before  the  proof  has  been  confuted,  is  the 
moil  palpable  and  bare^ced  impofition 
on  our  underftanding.  In  which  how- 
ever, his  Lordfhip  is  but  one  of  a  hun- 
dred: and  indeed,  the  mod  decent  and 
confiftent  of  the  hundred ;  as  his  declared 
purpofe  is  to  deftroy  the  credit  and  audiori- 
fy  of  the  Jewifii  Legillator. 
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We  will  not  however  decline  to  exa- 
mine the  weight  of  thefe  Objedions,  tho' 
fo  io(AiQi\y  and  fophiTUcally  urged. 

If  there  was  this  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence adminiftred,  fays  his  Lordlhip, 
Wiyfo  many  prtcautiom  taken  ?  Why  was  a 
filemn  covenant  made  with  God  as  with  a 
temporal  Prince  ?  ffhy  were  fo  maty  prO' 
mifes  and  tbreatnings  of  rewards  and  pu- 
tttjhments,  ten^oral  indeed^  but  Jt^ure  and 
nntingentt  as  we  jindy  in  the  Book  tfX>eu- 
ttronomy^  nuft  pathetically  beld  out  by 
Mofisf 

2  will  prefume  to  folve  this  difficulty. 
We  find  throughout,  what  we  are  wont 
to  call,  the  Hifiery  of  Providence^  but 
what  bis  Lardftdp  is  pleafed  to  intitle,  Taks 
more  extravagant  than  tbofe  tfAnadis  de 
Gaule,  that  God»  in  his  moral  Govern^ 
ment  of  the  World,  always  makes  ufe 
of  human  means,  as  far  as  thofe  meant 
will  go;  and  never  ioterpofes  wjth  his 
extraordinary  Providence,  but  when  they 
will  go  no  fhrther.  To  do  othcrwife, 
would  be  to  make  an  unneceflJiry  wafte 
of  Miracles ;  better  fitted  to  coofdund 
our  knowledge  of  Nature^  by  obfcuring 
the  harmony  of  order,  than  to  manifeft 
the 
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llie  XiOrd  and  CbntroUcf  of  k,  by  Arreft- 
ing  its  delegated  Powers.  Thw  method 
in  God's  moral  Government,  all  our  ideas 
of  Wifdom  fectn  to  fupport.  Now  when 
He,  the  great  Mafter  of  the  Umverfe,  bad 
decreed  to  rule  the  Jewilh  People  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  he  did  not  fv<^de  to 
.  fuperfcde  any  of  the  meafures  of  civil  re- 
gimen. And  this,  I  hope>  will  beefteemed 
a  foil  anfwer  to — Whv  so  manv  pre- 
cautions   TAKEN,  &C.   But   would   yoU 

fee  it  drawn  out  more  at  length,  you  may 
confult  the  Author's  remarks  on  the  fame 
kind  of  Sophiilry  employed  by  Dr.  Svkes 
againft  the  Divine  Legation* 

His  Lordlhip  goes  on :  Would  there 
have  been  any  more  impropriety  in  holding 
out  tbofe  of  one  kind  than  tbofe  ^  another, 
becaufe  the  fupreme  Being,  who  dijpofed  and 
ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner 
prefent  amongfi  tbem  f  Would  an  addition 
of  rewards  and  punijhmenti,  more  remote, 
but  eternal,  and  in  all  reJpeStsfar  greater  to 
the  catalogue,  have  had  no  effeB?  Itbihk 
neither  ofthefe  things  can  befaid. 

His  Lordihip  totally  miftakes  the  drift 

and  defign   of  the  Author's  Arguments 

The  Divine  Legation  infers  nomore  from 

the 
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the  fad  of  the  omt^rt  than  this,  Thai 
the  Jev^iih  Oeconomyi  adminiAred  by  an 
extraordinary  providence,  could  do  with- 
out the  fervices  of  the  emitted  Dodrine  j 
not,  that  that  Dodrine,  even  under  fuch  a 
Pifpenfation,  was  ^no  uje,  much  lefs  that 

it  was  IMPROPER. 

But  then  one  of  his  Followers,  or,  what 
is  as  good,  one  of  the  Adverlaries  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  will  be  ready  to  iay, 
"  If  9k  future fi&te  was  not  impropery  much 
more  if  it  was  of  ufe^  under  an  extraordi- 
nary difpenfation.  How  came  Mosbs  not 
to  give  it  V  For  great  and  wife  ends  of 
Providence,  vaftly  countervailing  the  uf« 
of  that  Dodrine,  if  you  will  believe  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  :  Who,  if 
he  did  not  impofe  upon  us,  when  he  pt:o-> 
mifed  a  third  volume,  (as  his  Lordihip 
conftantly  believed,  he  did)  will  there  ex- 
plain thofe  ends  at  large. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  proceeds .  next  to  tell 
us,  what  occurs  to  Him,  concerning  the 
REASONS  of  the  omijjion  j  And  preVioufly 
affures  us,  he  is  not  over  felicitous  about 
their  -weight.  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  make  his 
Counters  pafs  current :  For  then,  as  Hobbes 
cxpreffes  it,  they  become  the  money  offoolu 
when 
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when  we  ceafe  to  ht  folicitoia  about  their 
worth  J  when  we  try  them  by  their 
colour^  not  their  •weight  i  their  Rbetoric> 
and  not  their  Logic.  But  this  mufl  be 
faid  with  exception  to  the  firft,  which, 
is  altogether  logical,  and  very  enter- 
taining. 

.^''(fays  his  Lordfliip)  the  doSirine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  fate  bad 
been  revealed  to,  Moses,  that  be  might  teacb 
them  to  the  Ifraelites^  be  would  have  taught 
tbem  moft  certainly.  But  be  did  not  teacb 
tbem.  'They  •were,  therefore^  not  revealed. 
It  is  in  mood  and  figure,  you  fee ;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  defigned  to  fupply  what  was 
wanting  in  the  Divine  Legation ;  tho'  as 
the  Author  of  that  book  certainly  believed, 
ibe  dodfrines  were  not  revealed^  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  he  thought  Mofes  not  at  liberty 
to  teach  them :  unlefs  you  can  fuppofe 
that  his  Lordfhip.  who  believed  nothing 
of  revelation,  might  believe  MoTes  to  be 
rellrained  fi-om  teaching  what  God  had 
not  revealed  to  him  j  and  yet,  that  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  X^egation,  who  held 
Mofes's  pretenfions  to  be  true,  might  think 
him  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  his  Commif^ 
fioa.  Thus  &r,  ^en,  thefe  two  Writers 
Z .  ma; 
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may  be  laid  to  agre&:  But  this  good  on- 
deFftanding.4an;3  not  long.  ISs  Lordihip-'s 
modejiy  and- the  o\^Kt&pertmfs  foonmake  tht 
beeach  as  wid&  as  ever.— ^^  tbey  •were  not 
§3  rivtaled  (fays  his  Lordfliip)  Jhme  pert 
Divine  or  other  'will  be  reatif  ta  tell  you. 
For  me^  I  dare  not  pretend  to  gitefs.  The 
mduie&  of  the' one  and  the  backwardnefs 
of  the  other,  are  equally  well  fuited  to 
thei^  refpedtive  principles.  Should  his 
liiOrdJjMp  have  guejed^  it  mufl:  have 
brought  him  ta  what  he  moil  dreaded, 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewifh  Religion: 
Had  his  Adverfary  forborn  to  guefs,  he 
had  betrayed  his  caufe,  and  lefi  diofe  data 
uneipployed,  which  enabled  hinii.  I  do 
not,  iay  to  guefs^.  but  to  difcover,  and  de- 
monftratc  the  Divine,  Legation  of  Mofes. 
.  Hqwever,  'Tbis^  his  Lordihip  imll  pre- 
futae^  to  advance,  thai  fince  tbefi  de^rines 
were  not  revealed  6y  God  to  bis  fervant 
MoSESj  it  is  bigbfy  probable,  that  the  Le- 
gijlator  made  afcrupk  rf  tmcbing  them  to 
tht  J^raelitet,  hwfoever  wdl  inflruBed  bt 
migpt  bet  tn  tkeM.  bimftlf,  and  bonefoever 
vfefui  t&  Gevermnent.  ix  might  think  them. 
WaStever  fuch  ga)imatias<}  And  iall  for  the 
nufer^Le pleafure  qfdeprivingKieiigion  of 
;  ■■     this 
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dus  illuilrlous  evidence  of  its.  truth.     He 
perfonatcs,  you  fee,  a  Believer,  who  holds 
Moses  to  be.  an  ioTpired  Lawgiver :  But 
how  ill  does  he  fuftain  his  part !  Eithecu-/ 
Moses  did  indeed  receive  the  Law  ircnn  I 
God>  or  he  did  not.     If  he.  did  not.  Why  ' 
arc  we  mocked  with  the  diftiniftion  be-  : 
tween  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was 
not  repealed,  when  nothing  was  revealed  ?.   ■' 
1£  MofiES  did  receive  the  Law  from  God,  / 
Why  are  we  AUl  wor:fe  mocked  with  the  i 
diitin£tion  between  what  was  revealed,  and  ' 
what  was  not  revealed,  when  every  thing. 
was  revealed }  as  well,  the  direction  for 
the  omiffiott  of  a  future  Jiate,  as  the  dl- 
te<33oa  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
bead?  Why  was  all  this  mockery,  yoa 
lay  f  For  an  obvious  purpofe :  it  was  to. 
draw  us  from  the  true  objedt  of  our  iur 
quiry,  which  is.  What  God,  intended  by, 
tfic  omij^i  to  that  fantastic  objc£t, 
which  only  refpefts,  what  Moses  intended 
by.it.    For  the  plain,  obvious  intention  of 
God  evinces  the  truth  of  Mofes's  miffion  y 
but  the  intention  of  Moses,  when  con0- 
dered  in  contradiftinftion  to  God's,  terrai- 
naites  ia  the  human  views  of  an  ordinary 
.  .  Law- 
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Lawgiver }  which  leads  us  back  again  to 
Infidelity. 

And  now,  having  ftript  Mofes  of  his 
divine,  and  again  invefted  him  with  his 
sivil  Chara^r;  his  Lordlhip  confiders. 
What  it  was,  which,  under  this  cha- 
rafter,  might  induce  him  to  omit  ajitture 
fiaU\  and  he  Hnds  it  to  be,  left  this 
doftrine  ihould  have  proved  hurtful  to 
the  doftrine  of  the  XJnity^  which  it  was 
bis  purpofe  to  inculcate  amongft  his 
People,  in  oppofition  to  the  Egyptian 
Polytbeifm. 

Mofes,  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  ii  ts  bigbhf 
probable,  made^a  fcruple  of  teaching  tbefe 
Do&rinei  to  the  Ifraelites,  bowfoever  weU 
inJiruSied  be  might  be  in  them,  bimfelf,  and 
bowfoever  ufeful  to  Gmernment  be  imgbt 
think  them.  7he  People  of  Egypt,  like  all 
other  nations,^were  Polytheifis,  but  different 
from  all  others :  there  was  in  Egypt  an  in- 
ward as  will  as  outward  Do£trine :  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  natural  Religion  were  the 
imeard  DoSfrine;  while  Pofytbeifm,  Itkdatryf 
and  ALL  THE  Mysteries,  all  the  impie- 
ties and  follies  of  magic,  were  the  outward 
Do0rine.  J^ofes  was  initiated  into  tbaje 
Mylieriei 
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was  taugbtf  and  the  outward .  exploded—^ 
For  an  accurate  Divider  commend  me  to 
his  Lordfhip.  In  diftinguiQiing  betweea . 
the  inward  and  outward  .dodtrioes  of  thei . 
Egyptians,  he  puts  alltbeMy^eriesamoDgfi 
the  outward :  tho'  if  they  had  an  inward^ . 
it  muft  necellarily  be^part  of  thofe  M^e-- 
ries.  But  he  makes  amends  prefently,  (tho* 
his  amends  to  truth  is  ever  at  the. ha-- 
zard  of  a  contradiftion)  and  fays,,  that. 
Mofei  learnt  the  inward  doSlrtne  in  the 
Myfteries.  Let  this  pafs.  He  pro- 
ceeds —  Mofes  bad  the  knowledge  rf  both 
outward  and  inward.  Notfo  the  Ifraelites . 
in  general.  "They  knew  nothing  more  tbati 
the  outfide  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt,  ^d 
if  a  future  Jtate  was  known  to  tbemi  it  was 
known  only  in  the  fuperjiitious  rites j  and 
'•Loith  all  the  fabulous  circumftances,  in  wbicb 
it  was  drejfed  up  and  prefented  to  the  vulgar 
Mief,  It  would  be  bard  therefore  to  teach 
or  to  renew  this  do6irine  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jfi-aelites,  without  giving  them  an  occafon 
the  more  to  recal  (be  Polytbeijiical  fables^ , 
and  pradtife  the  idolatrous  rites  they  bad 
learnt  during  their  Captivity.  The  Chil- 
dren of  Ifrael,  it  feems,  knew  no  more  of 
*  D  a  future 
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»  futt^e  fiate^  tboft  hy  ibt  Juperftitioia 
rites  tmd  fobuhus  circumftances  ivitb  lebich 
it  was  ^reffed  up  and  prefenttd  to  tbt  public 
belief.  What  then  ?  Mosbs,  he  awns, 
imm-  more.  And  what  hindered  Moses 
from  communicating  of  his  knowledge  to 
the  PeofJe,  when  he  took  them  under  Jii» 
protection,  and  gave  them  a  new  Law 
and  a  new  Religion?  His  Lord(btp  lets  us 
underftand,  that  this  People  knew  as  little 
oi  the  Unit^ }  for  he  telU  us,  it  wa» 
amongft  the  inward  Doctrines  of  the  Egyp* 
iiaoe :  Yet  this  did  not  hinder  ^o&» 
from  in(lruf^ing  his  people  in  the  dodrin* 
of  the  Unity.  Why  then  fhould  it  hinder 
his  teaching  them  the  inward  do<Srine  of  a 
future fiate^  divefled  of  its  fabulous  cjrcum- 
ftances  ?  He  had  diverted  Religieus  worjhip 
of  the  abfurdities  of  Derai-Gods  and  He- 
roes. What  (hould  hinder  him  from  di- 
verting 2.  future  Jlate  of  Charon's  boat  and 
the  Elyfian  fields  ?  But  the  notion  of  %fU' 
iurefate  would  have  recalled  tht^e  fabu- 
lous circunirtances  which  had  been  long 
eonneflcd  with  it.  And  would  not  Re~ 
iigicui  laorjhip,  under  the  idea  of  a  tutelary 
Deity,  and  «  temporal  King,  recal  tl*B 
polytbeifm  ef  E^pt  ?  Yet  Mofcs  ventured 
upon 
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\ipon  this  inconvenience,  for  the  fake  of 
great  advant^c}.  Why  Ihoutd  he  not 
venture  on  the  other,  for  the  fake  -df 
greater  ?  For  the  doArine  of  a  future  ftatCj 
ia,  as  his  Lordlhip  confers,  even  necejary 
both  to  civil  and  religious  Society.  But 
what  does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving 
entry  to  the  fables  and  fuperflitions  con- 
cerning the  fonl ;  fuperftitions,  which,  tho' 
learnt  in  the  Captivity,  were  common  to 
^l  the  nations  of  Polythcifm,  when,  ia 
c^her  places,  hs  atTures  us,  that  Mof^s 
indulged  the  Ifraetites  in  the  moft  charadle- 
riftic  fuperflitions  of  Egypt  f 

However,  let  us  fee  how  he  fup- 
ports  this  wife  obfervation.  Rifes  and 
Ceremonies  (fays  his  Lordftiip)  are  often  fo 
tquivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very 
different  doSrinei.  But  when  tbey  are  Jo 
clofety  tmneSied  with  a  doBrine,  that  tbey 
are  not  appUtable  to  another^  to  teach  the 
doSlriney  is,  in  some  sort,  to  teach  the  rites 
and  ceremonies. 

Infomefort^  is  well  put  in,  to  foften  the 
deformity  of  this"  inverted  logic.  His 
point  is  to  (hew,  that  a  fuperftitious  Rite, 
relating  to,  and  dependent  on,  a  certain 
Do^rinc,  will  obtrude  itfelf  whenever  that 
*D  a  Dodrine 
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Doftrine  is  taught :  and  his  reafobiDg  is 
calculated  to  prove,  that  where  the  Rite 
is  pra&ifcd,  the  Doi^rine  wil)  foon  fol^ 
low.  But  this  does  not  hold  in  the  re- 
verfcj  and  the  Rite  follow  the  Doftrine  i ' 
becaufe  a  Principal  may  Hand  without  its  . 
Dependent ;  but  a  Dependent  can  never 
fubfill  Without  its  Principal. 

Under  cover  of  thefe  grotefque  Oiapes, 
into  which  his  LordOiip  has  travef^ied  the' 
Jewilh  Lawgiver,  he  concludes,  that  Mo* 
SES  lieing  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punijhments  in  a  fu- 
ture Jiate^  or  not  to  teach  it,  be  might  very 
v/eli  chufe  the  latter — Yet  it, was  but  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  that  he 
teils  us,  Mofes  was  not  at  liberty  to 
teach,  or  not  to  teach.  His  Lordfliip's 
words  are  thefe.  Since  this  do6irine  was  not 
revealed  by  God  to  bisfervant  Mofes^  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  Legijlator  madb 
A  SCRUPLE  of  teaching  it.  But  hia 
Lordlhip  knows  that  Statefmeb  foon  get 
the  better  of  their  fcruples:  and  then,  by 
another  fetch  of  political  cafuiftry,  find 
themfelves  more  at  liberty  than  ever^ 

I  had  obferved  above,  that  our  noble, 

Difcourfer,  who  makes  Moses  iojirupuloui 

that 
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that  he  would,  on  no  terms,  afford  a 
handle  for  one  finglc  Egyptian  fuperfti- 
tion  to  get  footing  amongft  his  people ;  has, 
on  other  occafions,  charged  him  with  in- 
troducing them  by  wholefale.  He  was 
ienflble  his  Inconfiflency  was  likely  to  be 
detei^d,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts 
to  obviate  it. — ^bd  be  [Mofes]  indulged  the 
Jfraelites^  ott  account  of  the  bardnefs  of  their 
fieartSt  and  by  the  divine  permiJ}ion,  as  it  is 
prefumed,  in  fever alobfervatiom  and  cujiomst 
which  did  not  lead  direBlyy  thd  even  tbey 
did fo  perhaps  in  coNSEQiJENCE,  totbePo- 
lytbeifm  and  Idolatry  of  B.^pt.  And  could 
teaching  the  Doctrine  of  z  future  fiate  pof- 
ilbly  do  any  more  than  lead  in  comset 
QuENCEi  (as  his  Lordihip  elegantly  ex- 
preffes  it)  to  the  Polytbeifm  and  Idolatry 
of  Egypt  J  by  drawing  after  it  thofe  fu~ 
perfiitious  Rites  and  fabulous  circumflances 
which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the 
popular  notion  of  fuch  a  State  ?  If,  for 
the  bardnefs  of  their  hear-ts,  they  were  in- 
dulged in  Jeveral  obfervances  and  cuftoms, 
which  only  led  in  confequence  to  Polytheifn^ 
apd  Idolatry,  Why,  for  thtfame  hardnefs 
qf  heart,  were  they  not  indulged  with  the 
(Jo^fine  of  ^future  flate,  which  did  no$ 
*D  3  le£id, 
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lead,  but  by  a  very  remote  confequence. 
to  Polythwfm  and  Idolatry  ?  Efpccially 
fince  this  bardnrfs  of  heart  would  Icfs  bear 
the  denial  of  a  doctri^^e  fo  alluring  to 
the  human  mind,  than  the  denial  of  a 
Rite,  to  which,  habit  only  and  old  cuf- 
tom  had  given  a  cafual  propenfity.  Again, 
thofc  Rites,  indulged  to  the  People,  for  the 
bardnefs  of  their  hearts^  had  in  themfelves 
little  ufe,  or  tendency  to  advance  the  ends- 
of  the  Jcwiili  Difpenfation  j  but  rather 
retarded  them  :  Whereas  %  future fiate,  by 
his  Lordfhip's  own  confdlion,  is  moA 
ufeful  to  all  Religions,  and  therefore  in-  , 
corporated  into  all  the  Syftems  of  Paga- 
nifm  J  and  was  particularly  ufeful  to  the 
Ifraelites,  Vho  were,  he  fays,  both  a  re^  . 
belUeus  and  z  fuper^itious  peoiple:  difpofi- 
tions,  which  not  only  made  it  neccflary  to 
omit  nothing  that  might  inforce  obedience, 
but  Hkewife  facilitated  the  reception  and 
fupported  the  influence  of  the  doftrine  in 
queftion. 

You  have  here  the  whole  of  his  Lord- 
fliip's  boafted  folution  of  this  important 
CircumA:ance  of  the  omission.  And  you 
fee  how  vainly  he  ftrives  to  elude  its 
^rce.  ■  pverwhelined,  as '  it  were,  with 
^he 
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the  weight  of  To  irtefiftiUe  a  Pow«r,-  6fte^ 
long  wriggling  to  get  frec>  heat  iength- 
crawU  forth, .  but  k  maimed  and  ^o]wn,> 
thtt  vM  bis  Temhijiing  Areogth  is  JQ:  1m9  ve- 
nOtti  t  which  he  hiM  ihcdfe  in  abufidfti}c& 
ovw  the  vhole  Mo&ic  Oeconomy ;  Ui  » 
pronounced  to  be  a  grofs  iippofture ;  and 
thli  very  cireumftancte  of  the  omission  ie 
given  as  the  undoubted  prdof  of  his  accuu 
&tion.  ,  .     '.      ■  ' 

—  "  Caft  we  be  fittprilpi  then  (fays  his 
*'  Lordfliip)  that  the  Jews  afcribed  tp  tho 
*'  ait  perfefl  Being,  on  various  occafions,- 
••  fuch  a  conduft  and  fuch  Laws  aS  are 
"  iilconfiflent  with  his  moil:  obvious  pei^ 
*'  fcaions  ?  Can  we  believe  fuch  a  core- 
"  .du<a  and  fueh  Laws  to  have  been  hiSj 
*'  «n  the  word  of  the  proudcA  and  moft 
"  ^y'og  Nation  in  the  world  ?  Many  other 
"  confiderations  might  have  their  fJaoe 
"  here.  But  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to 
* '  one  i  which  I  Jo  mt  remember  to  banx  feen 
"  nor  beard -urged  en  one  JUe,  nor  ant  J* 
**  ciPATED  on  the  other.  To  fbew  tbcrt, 
'*  tho  more  evidently,  bow  absurd,  as 
"  well  as  IMPIOUS  it  is  to  afcribe  thefe 
**  Mofatcal  Laws  to  God,  let  it  be  conH- 
*'  dord,  that  MEiTHER  the  people  of 
'  *  D  4  Ifrael, 
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**  Ifrael,    nor    their    Legiflator   perhaps^^ 

■*  KNEW  ANY  THING  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,- 

*f  wherein  the  crimes  commiHed  in  this 

**  life  are  to  be   punifhed.      Altho'  he 

<'  might  have  learned  this  Doftrine,  which 

*'  was:  not  (o  much  a  fecret  dodrine  as  it 

"  may  be  prefumed  that   the  unity  of 

"  the  fupreme  God   was,   amongil:  the 

"  Egyptians.     Whether  he  had  learned 

•*  hoih,  or  «ther,  or  neither  of  them  in 

*'  thofe  fchbolSj  cannot  be  determined : 

«  Box    THIS  MAY   BE  ADVANCED    WITH 

U  ASSURANCE}    If    MosES  kncw,    thatf 

•*  crimes,  and  therefore  Idolatry,  one  of 

*'  the  greateft,  were  to  be  punifhed  in' 

**  another  life,  he  deceived  the  people  in 
1*  the  Covenant  they  made,  by  his  ioterr 
"  vcntion,  with  God.  If  he  did  not  know 

*'  it,  I  fay  it  with  horror,    the  confe-| 

**  quence,  according  to  the  bypotbefis  I  op- 

"  pofit  TsxoSk  be,  that  God  deceived  both' 

f '  him  and  them.  In  either  cafcj  a  co- 
*'  yenant  or  bargain  was  made,  wherein,' 

T*  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  di^sbe- 

<*  dience  were  not  fiilly,  nor  by  confe-r 

f*  quence,    fairly   Hated.    The  Ifraeliteff. 

f^  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worfe 

'  W  to  f^ar,  than  thofe  which  were  expreffed 
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"  in  it:  and  their  whole  hiftory  Teems  to 
"  fhew  how  much  need  they  had  of  thefe 
'*  additional  motives  to  reftrain  them  from 
"  Polythelfm  and  Idolatry,  and  to  anfwer 
*'  the  aflumed  Purpofes  of  divine  Provi- 
•'  dence  [7]." 

This  wonderful  Argument,  hisLordflilp 
fays,  he  does  not  remember  to  bavefeeti,  or 
bea^d  urged  on  me  fide,  nor  anticipated  on 
the  other.  This,  You  are  to  underftand 
as  a  kind  reproof  to  the  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation :  for  none  but  He,  I  think, 
could  anticipate  an  objection  to  an  Ar- 
gument which  none  but  He  had  em-c 
ployed.  Give  me  leave  then  to  fupply  his 
defeds :  I  am  the  firft  good  natured  Ani- 
madverter  on  him  that  has  done  fo;  the 
reft  have  contented  themfelves  with  their 
beft  endeavours  to  expq/e  them.  How- 
ever, had  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation been  aware  of  the  Objection,  it  is 
len  to  one  but  he  had  done  his  beft  to 
(Anticipate  it.  But  as  hjs  Lordfliip  is  fo 
generous  to  invite  an  anfwer  to  it,  he  fhall 
not  be  difappojnted. 

^jct  it  be  confidered   (fays  his  Lcrdftiip) 

[:]  Vol.v.p.  194—5- 

*  D  5  tb^t 
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that  perbapi  Mofes  knew  nothing  ofano-< 
iter  life,  therein  ike  crimes  committed  in. 
ibis  life  are  to  be  punijhed.  —  Confidered  by 
whom?  Not  by  his  Lordfliip,  or  his  kind 
Readers;  for  he  has  brought  them  to 
conftder  the  contrary.  "  Many  probable. 
"  reafons  (fays  he)  might  be  brought  to 
*'  fhcw,  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  doftfine 
*'  before  the  exode;  and  this  particularly,  tha,t 
"  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt,  fo  loon 
*'  at  leaft  afterwards,  by  all  tbofe  wbo  were 
*'  inJlruSied  like  Moses,  in  the  wifdom 
^'  of  that  People.  He  tranfported  much  of 
*'  this  wifdpm  into  the  fcheme  of  Reli- 
"  gion  and  Govecnmcnt  which  he  gave 
*'  the  Ifraelilesj  and,  among  other  things, 
^'  certain  Rites,  which  seem  to  allude, 

*'    OR    HAVE    A    REMOTE  RELATION    TO, 

"  THIS  Doctrine  [8]."  This  poffibly 
might  have  recurred  to  his  Lordfliip,  whil? 
he  was  talking  of  this  new  and  unantici- 
pated argument,  and  therefore,  in  the 
tricking  it  up  amongft  his  Fragments^ 
to  his  perhaps,  he  adds,  by  a  very  hap- 
py corredlive,  altbo'  Mofes  migbt  ha^ue 
iearnt  this  DoSinne,  -wbicb  was  not  so 

f  8]  Vol-  V.  p.  238-9. 
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MVCH  A  SECRET  doStfinCy  OS  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  unity  t>f  the  fufreme  God 
was  amtmgji  the  Egyf>tiam.  But  he  had 
done  better-  to  have  left  his  contradi£Hotis 
uncorce^d,  and  have  trufted  to  the  rare 
fagacity  of  the  Public  to  iind  them  oat. 
For  he  had  ever  an  ill  hand  at  reconcitifig 
niatters  }  thus  in  the  cafe  before  us,  in  the 
very  a£l  of  covering  one  contradiftion,  he 
(ommits  another.  He  is  here  fpeakuig  of  a 
future ftiUSy  divefted  of  its  fabulous  circum- 
ftancesj  Perhaps^  fays  he,  Moses  knew 

NOTHING  OP  ANOTHER  LIFE.    Wbicb,  WaS 

NOT  SO  MUCH  A  SECRET  do^rinc,  OS  tbot 
of  the  Unity.  Now,  Sir,  turn  back  a  mo- 
xnent,  to  the  long  quotation  from  his  239^ 
page,  and  there  you  v^ill  find,  that  a  future 
flate,  divefted  of  its  fabulous  circumllances,' 
WA«  AS  MUCH  A  SECRET  DoBrine^  as  that 
of  the  Unity, — "  There  is  rcafon  to  believe, 
"  that  natural  Theology  and  natural  Re-. 
*'  ligion  were  inward  doftrines  amongft' 
"  the  Egyptians.  Moses  might  be  !et> 
*'  into  a  knowledge  of  both  by  bang 
•*  initiated  into  thofe  M^eries  ivhetc  the- 
"  fecret  dodtrine  alone  was  taught.  But  ■ 
"  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  Children  of 
y  Ifrael  in  general  enjoyed  the  fame  pri- 
■f  tl  vilege. 
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*f  vilcge.  No,  they  knew  nothing  more 
"  than  the  mtfide  of  the  Egyptian  Reli- 
•J  gion :  and  if  the  Do^rine  we  fpeak  of 
'*  [a  future  state]  .  was  known  to 
"  theni>  it  was  known  only  in  the  fuper- 
*\  ftitious  Rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous 
<f  circumftances,  in  which  it  was  drefied 
"  Vp  ^^^  prefented  to  vulgar  belicf.'JT-. 
Is  not  this,  noW}  a  ptaiq  declaration,  that 
%fyture^etef  divefted  of  its  fabulous  ctr- 
cumftances,  was  as  much  afecret  Dodirlne 
a$  the  doEirine  of  the  TJnify  ?        .'\  ■ 

But  his  Lordfhip's  -contradi£ltons  are 
the  fcaft  of  my  concern.  It  is  his  Argu- 
ment I  have  now  to  do  with.  -  And  this, 
he  fays,  he  advances,  with  assurance. 
I  agree  with  him :  It  is  that  which  adds  a 
reliih  to  all  he  advances. 

He  thinks  he  can  reduce  thpfe  who  hold 
'  t^e  hypothecs  of  no  future  f^ate  in  the 
Jewilh  Oeconomy,  to  the  receflity  of 
owning,  that  Moses,  or  that  God  bimjelft 
aSied  unfairly  by  the  Jfraelites.  How  fo, 
Yoa  aik  ?  Becaufe  One  or  Other  of  them 
concealed  z  future  Jlate.  And  what  if  they 
did  ?  Why  then  they  concealed  one  of  the 
a^^ual  Sanations  of  moral  condu<fl,  fu- 
ture punijhment.  Biit  w|io  told  him,  that 
tliis*  which  wag  no  fanftion  of  the  Jewtjb 
l^aw^ 
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XjOW,  was  a  fandlion  to  the  moral  condufl: 
of  the  'jew'ijh  Teople?  Who,  unlefs  the 
(irtificial  'Theohger  ?  the  man  be  moil  de- 
cries and  defpifes. 

In  all  this  fort  of  Theology,  there  being*-^ 
nothing  but  the  Calvinistical  tenet  o£ 
Original  Sin,  that  gives  the  leaft  counte- 
nance to  fo  monftrous  an  opinion,  every 
thing  in  the  Gospel,  every  thing  in  Na- 
tural Theology  exclaims  againft  it. 

Jesus,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  de- 
parted Ifraelites  ftill  exHled,  quotes  the 
title  God  was  pleafed  to  give  himfeif,  of 
the  God  of  Jbraham,  Jfaac,  and  Jacob  \ 
which,  together  with  their  exijlencs,  proves 
likewife  the  bappinefs  of  their  condition: 
for  the  relation  they  are  fald  to  ftand  In 
with  God,  ihews  them  to  be  of  his  king- 
dom. But  we  muft  remember,  that  th& 
queftion  with  his  Lord(hip  is,  not  of  re- 
nuard^  h\xipunijlment.  Again,  Jesus  in- 
forms us,  in  a  parable  ipdeed,  that  the  de- 
ceafed  rich  man  was  in  a  place  of  torment. 
But  we  muft  remember  that  the  fcene  was 
laid  at  a  time  when  the  Doftrine  of  a 
future  Jiate  was  become  national.  To 
-  know  our  blefled  Mafter's  fentiments  on 
the  abftraiS  queftibn  pifuhjc£lion  to  an  un- 
*  D  7  known 
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known  SanSiion,  we  may  confider  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  The  fcrvant  which  knew 
*'  his  Lord's  will,   and  prepared  not  him- 
**  felf,  neither  did  according  to  his  wilf, 
*'  fhall  be  beaten  with  many  ftripes;  but 
"  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
"  worthy  of  ftripes,  (hall  be  beaten  with 
"  few  ftripes  [8]."     Now  the  WiH  of  a 
Mafter  or  Sovereign,  declared  in  his  Laws, 
always   includes    la   it,  the   San£liom   of 
thofcLaws.    The  Author  of  the  Epiftle  to 
the  Hebrews  expreflydiftinguifliesthe  fanc- 
r  tion  of  the  Jewifti  law  from  that  of  the  Gof- 
;  pel ;  and  makes  the  diftinftion  to  confift  in 
,  this,  that  the  one  was  oi  temporal  ^\xxn(^~ 
\  ments,  and  the  other  oi  future.  He  that  de- 
•f pi  fed  Mofeii  Law  died  without  mercy  under 
two  or  three  witnejfes.  Of  how  much  farer  pu- 
I  nijhment,  fuppofeye,Jhallhe  be  ihoughtwortby 
;  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  God  [9]? 
Which  appeal  is  without  common  fenfe  or 
honefty,  on  fuppofition  that  the  apoftle  held 
'  the  Jews  to  be  fubje€t  to  future  punifh- 
;  ments,  before  that  Sandion  was  promulged 

■  unto  them.     From  the  Gospel  therefore, 
it  cmnot  b2   inferred,  that   the   Ifraclites,  ■ 

■  while  only  following  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
;  in  which  the  fandtion  of  a  future  flate  is 

[8]  Lukcxii.  P.47-S.        [9]C.  X.  ^28— 9. 
^  omttedt 
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emitted^  were  liable  or  fubjedtothc  pu4'^i*Kfnf-ji^ 
nifhments  of  that  ftate.  ^  ^'^■*^'  -^  '^*-?<^*«-^  f^ >  i-^' -  < 

Let  us  fee  next,  Whether  natvrai. 
Theology,  or  natural  Reltgiett  (as:  his 
Lordibip  is  pleafed,  ibr  fomo  reafon  or 
other,  to  diftinguifli  the  terms)  hath 
taught  us,  that  a  people,  living  under  aa 
EQUAL  PROVIDENCE,  or  the  immediate 
govo-nm^nt  of  God,  to  whom  he  hath  4 
given  a  Law  and  revealed  a  Religbn^ 
both  fupported  by  temporal  fanflions  only, 
-  can  be  deemed  rubjeiA  to  \\ioi^  future  pu- 
nifhments,  unknown  to  them,  which  na* 
/uri?/ Religion  before,  and  iirwii/ir</ Reli-  • 
gion  fince,  have  difcovered  to  be  due  to 
bad  men  living  under  an  unequal  Pko^ 

VIDENCE. 

Natural  Religion  iUndeth,  (as  haji 
been  already  Hiewn)  on  this  Principle, 
■*  that  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  ke- 
irvARDS  and  punishes  moral  Agents.''  Tha 
kngth  or  fhortnefs  of  human  exHlence  corns 
tfot  primarily  into  the  idea  of  Religion ;  ftol  . 
even  into  that  compleat  idea  of  Retigion 
delivered  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  general  deii- 
Jiition  of  it.  The  Rcligtonift,  fays  he,  mu^ 
believe  that  God  h^  and  that  he  is  a  re- 
^jkikXiE'B.of  ibcfe  whftek  him. 

Whi!« 
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While  God  exadljr  diflributed  his  re-* 
yards  and  punifhments  here,  the  light  of 
Kature  directed  meti  to  look  no  further  ' 
for  the  Sanations  of  hia  Laws.  But  when 
it- came  to  be  feen,  that  He  was  t^ 
always  a  rewarder  and  a  pumlher  berr^ 
men  necefTadly  concluded,  from  his  mo^ 
lal  attributes,  that  he  would  be  both^ 
bereafttf;  and  confequentlyj  that  this  life 
was  but  a  fmall  portion  of  human  dura- 
tion. They  had  not  yet  fpeculatfcd  oa 
the  permanent  nature  of  the  Soul.  And 
when  they  did  fo,  that  eonfiderationt 
which,  under  an  unequal  providence  came 
firongly  in  aid  of  the  m<^ai  argument  for 
another  life,  had  no  tendency,  under  an 
tqual  one,  to  open  to  them  the  profpefts 
oi  Juiurity  :  becaufe,  tho*  they  faw  the 
Soul  unaife^ed  by  thofe  caufes  which 
brought  the  body  to  diffoludon,  yet  they 
held  it  to  be  equally  dependent  for  its  ex* 
iftence,  on  the  Creator's  WiUj  who^ 
amongft  the  various  means  of  its  deAru&^ 
tion,  of  which  they  had  rib  conception* 
had,  for  aught  they  knew^  provided  one- 
tjr  more  for  that  purpofe. 

Thus  a  FUTURE  STATE  was  brooghtj* 

by  natural  light,  into  Religion :  and  from 

thence 
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Uiencefortfa,  under  this  unequal  diftribu- 
tion  of  tKiDp,  became  a  neceflary  part  of 
Religion.  But,  in  the  Jewifli  Theocra- 
cy, Gdd  was  aii  exaft:  rewarder  add  pu-^ 
DiOier,  here.  Natural  light  therefore  Hiew- 
ed  that,  under  iuch  an  adminiAration,  the 
iiibjeAs  of  it  did  not  become  liable  to  fix- 
ture Puniihments,  till  that  fan£tton  was 
known  amongft  them. — And  this,  which 
Natural  Religion  teaches,  we  may  be  fure 
God,  who  conilltuted  natural  m  well  as  re- 
vealed Religibn,  will  confirm. 

Thus  we  learn  by  the  Principles  of  the 
G^pel,  and  of  the  Religion  of  Nature^  that 
his  Iiordfliip  catumoiated  both,  when 
he  afHrmed,  that,  on  the  bypothefis  in 
queftion,  Moses  Deceived  the  people  in 
the  Covenant  ibey  madey  by  bis  intervention, 
vitb  God:  Or  tbat,  if  Mofes  did  not  knom 
the  doSlrine  of  afuturejlatey  then  God  de- 
ceived both  him  and  them. 

Should  it  now  be  afked,  how  God  will 
deal  with  wicked  men,  thus  dying  under 
the  Mofaic  Difpenfation  ?  give  me  leave 
to  anfwer,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
to  as  impertinent  a  queftion.  He  bad 
demonftrated  a  felf-moving  SubHance  to 
be  immaterial,  And  (6,  not  perifhablc  like 
*E  Bodies. 
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Bodice.  This  including  the  Souls  of  irra' 
tional  animals,  it  was  afked  "  How  thefe 
were  to  be  difpofed  of,  when  they  had 
left  dieir  refye&lvc  hat)itations  i"  To 
which  the  Doftor  very  properly  replies, 
"  Certainly,  the  Mnnipotent  and  infinitely 
"  wife  God  may,  without  any  great  diffi- 
*'  culty,  be  fuppofed  to  have  more  wajs 
*'  of  difpoHng  of  his  Creatures  [I  add,  with 
perfeft  jiiftice  and  equity,  and  with  equal 
meafure,  to  all]  *<  than  we  are,  at  prefent, 
*'  let  into  the  fecret  of[i]."  But  if  the 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  has  not 
jtromifed  more  than  he  can  perform  (as  his 
long  delay  gives  us  too  much  room  to 
fufpcft)  this  matter  will  be  explained  at 
large,  in  his  account  of  the  Scripture 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  REDEMPTION,    which, 

he  has  told  us,  is  to  have  a  place  in  bis  laft 
Volume. 

Nothing,  then,  remains  of  this  objeftion 
but  the  fanftion  oi  future  rewards :  And 
I  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  faith- 
ful. Ifraclites  of  thefe.  So  that  his  Lord- 
ihip  has  this  to  make  his  beft  of.  And, 
in  his  opinion,  even  an  unexpected  r^twr^, 

[i]  O^vo  Tia^s  againfl  CodweJl  and  Collins, 
f.  103. 

il 
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Is  unfair  dealing  j  for  he  joins  it  with  pu- 
mJbmerU,  afi  if  his  confequence  againft  God's 
juftice  and  goodnefs  might  be  equally  de- 
duced from  either  of  them.— ^  covenantt 
iays  he,  was  made,  •wherein  the  conditions  g/*" 
obedience  and  difobedience -were  not  fvlly, 
nor,  by  conjeguence,  fairly  ^ated:  The 
Ifraelitei  bad  better  things  to  hope, 
and  worfe  to  fear  than  tbofe  -whicb  were 
ixprejed  tn  it.  Tho'  it  be  hard  on  the 
BenefaSfor,  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of 
giving  more  than  what,  in  his  Covenant, 
he  had  exprefsly  promifed ;  it  Is  llill 
harder  on  the  Party  obliged,  that  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  receive  more.  True  it  is, 
that,  in  this  cafe,  the  conditions  are  not 
FULLY  ftated;  and  therefore,  according  to 
his  Lordfliip's  Logic,  by  coNSEQiJENCE, 
NOT  FAIRLY.  To  ftrengthen  this  Confer 
quence,  his  Lordftiip  concludes  in  thefe 
words — And  their  nubole  Hijiory  feems  to 
Jhew  bono  much  need  they  bad  of  thefe  addi" 
tional  motives  [future  Rewards  and  Funifh* 
ments]  to  refrain  them  from  Folytheifm  and 
Idolatry^  and  to  anfimr  the  AisaMtDfmr* 
pofes  of  Divine  Prcvidencc 

Whoever  attentively  reflefts  upon  all  thefe 

conccffions  together  —  That  Mofes   was 

*E  a  himfclf 
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himrelf  of  the  raceof  Ifracl — was  learned 
in  all  the  wifdom  of  Egypt  —  and  capable 
of  freeing  his  People  from  their  Yoke-^that 
be  brought  them  within  fight  of  the  pro- 
mifed  Land}    a  fertile  Country,    which 
.  they  were  to  conquer  and  inhabit  —  that 
he  inflituted  a  fyftem  of  Laws,  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  wifcA  men  of 
all  ages — that  he  underllood  the  dodlrine 
of  a  FUTURE  STATE  :  and  by  his  experi- 
ence gained  in  Egypt,  knew  the  efficacy 
of  it  in  general ;  and  by  his  pcrrfed  know- 
ledge of  the  rebellious  and  fuperftitious 
temper  of  his  own  People,  could  not  but 
fee  how  ufeful  it  was  to  them  in  particu- 
lar —  Whoever,  1  fay,  rcflefts  on  all  thcfe 
things  (and  all  thefe  things  are  atnongft  his 
t,ordihip*8  conceffions)  and  at  the  fame 
time.confiders,  that  Moses,  throughout  his 
whole  fyftem  of  Law  and  Religion,  is  en- 
tirely filent  cwicefning  z  future  Jiate  of  Re- 
wards and  PuniHiments,  will,  I  believe* 
conclude,  that  there  was  fomething  more 
in  the  omission  than  Lord  Bolingbrokb 
could  fathom^  or,  at  leaft,  was  willing  to 
-find! 

But  let  us  turn  from  Moses's  conduffc, 

(which   will  be  clfewhcre  confidered  at 

large) 
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large)  to  his  Lordihip'Si  which  is  our  pre- 
iept  bufinefs.'  Firft,  he  gives  us  his  conr. 
jeftureSj  to  account  for  the  Omijfimt  exclu- 
fively  of  Moses's  Divine  Legation :  but, 
as  if  diQatisfied  with  them  himlelf  (which 
he  well  might  be,  for  they  dcAroy  one 
another)  he  next  attempts,  yoii  fee,  to 
prove,  that  the  Legation  could  not  be  dim 
viae,  from  this  very  circumftance  of  the 
Qnt^n.  And  now  at  lafl  he  will  demon- 
ftrate  that  an  extraordinary  providence^  ia 
general,  fuch  a  one  as  is  reprefented  by 
Mofcs,  and  which,  the  Author  of  the  D/r 
vine  Legation  has  proved,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance of  the  omjfim,  was  aSualh^  ad-r 
miniftered  in  the  JewiQi  Republic,  could 
not  poflibly  be  adminiftered,  without  de- 
ftroying  free  will ;  without  making  Virtue 
fervile  \  and  without  relaxing  univerfal  be- 
nevolence. And,  to  make  all  fure,  he 
Ihuts  up  the  account  by  ihewing,  that  an 
extraordinary  providence  could  anfwer  no 
reafonable  end  or  purpofe. 

In  his  jirfi  order  of  cvafions,  he  feems 
to  be  alone  j  but  in  the  fecond  and  thirds 
he  had  the  pleafure  of  ftebg  in  coadjutor- 
fhip  with  him,  many  an  orthodox  Writer 
pgftinft  the  J)ivine  Legation. 

;!•  E  3  I  have 
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I  have  confidcred  his  Lord(hip*s  firfi 
and  fecmi  order.  The  tUrd  remains  to 
be  examined :  it  is  ihe  laft  refuge  of  his 
infidelity:  And  then,  I  think,  I  may  re- 
turn him  back  to  the  Author  of  the  X)/- 
vint  Legation,  In  ctSc  he  chufeS  to  take 
him  ap,  in  defence  of  the  other  principles 
of  his  book  j,  all  of  which,  with  diftin- 
guiihed  honour  to  this  Writer  above  any 
other,  his  LordQiip  has  attempted,  to  con- 
fute at  large. 

I .  His  firft  objection  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  fuch 
as  Moses  promifed  to  his  People  on  the 
part  of  God,  is,  that  it  would  destroy 
FREE-WILL.  But  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
he  affects  to  ditguife  the  immediate  Object 
of  his  attack ;  and,  in  arguing  againfl:  an 
extraordinary  Providence,  chnfes  to  con- 
iider  it  in  the  abHrad,  as  the  Point  arifes 
out  of  an  imaginary  difpute  between  Hin) 
and  the  Divines;  who,  he  pretends,  are 
diffatisfied  with  the  prefent  order  of  things, 
and  require,  as  the  terms  of  their  acquief- 
cence  in  God's  justice,  the  adminiftration 
of  an  equal  Providence,  here.  But,  this  ob- 
liquity in  difguifing  the  true  objeft  of  hi^ 
attack. 
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attack,  ndt  being  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  cr»- 
barras  his  adverfariee,  he  further  fupports 
it  by  a  prevarication :  For  it  is  not  true, 
that  Divines  are  di^tisiied  with  the  pi'e- 
fcnt  order  of  things,  or  that  they  require  a 
better.  All  the  ground  they  ever  gave  his 
Lordfhtp  for  imputing  this  (cajidial  to 
them,  being  only  this  affertion,  *'  That  if 
the  prefent  ftate  be  the  whole  of  IVfen's  ex- 
iftence,  then  the  Juftice  of  God  would 
hav«  exaftly  difpcnfed  good  and  evil  here  : 
but,  as  he  has  not  fo  difpenfed  them,  it 
foUbws,  that  there  will  be  a  Aate  of  re* 
wards  and  puniftiments  hereafter" 

This  being  premifed,  I  proceed  t6  his 
firft  objeftion :  —  "  In  good  earneft  (fays 
"  his  Lordfhip)  is  a  fyftem  of  particular 
«  providences,  in  which  the  fupreme  Be-- 
"  ing,  or  his  Angels,  like  his  Minifters  to 
"  reward,  and  his  Executioners  to  punifh^ 
*'  are  conftantly  employed  in  the  affairs 
"  of  mankind,  much  more  reafonabte?" 
[than  the  God$  of  Epicurus  or  the  marak 

of   POLEMO]     "  Would    the    JUSTICE    of 

"  God  be  more  manifest  in  fuch  ailate 
«'  of  things  than  in  the  prefent?  I  fee 
"  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of 
''  «E  4  «  Man, 
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•*  Man,  nor  for  justice  on  the  part  ^ 
«  God,  in  fuch  a  ftate  [2]." 

His  Loeiihip  afks,  whether  the  yu/iict 
efGoJ  would  be  more  manifeji  in  fuch  a 
Aate  of  things,  where  good  is  cooiUntly  dif- 
penfed  to  the  virtuous,  and  evil  to  the  wick- 
ed, than  in  the  prefenty  where  good  aod> 
evil  happen  indifferently  to  all  men  ?  If  his 
LordQiip,  by  the  prefentjiate  oftbings^  in- 
cludes the  ledlification  of  them  in  ajuture 
fiate,l  anfwer,  that  tbejujiice  of  God  would 
not  be  more  manifell,  but  equally  and  fully 
manifell  in  both  cafes.  If  his  Lordihip 
docs  not-  include  this  rei£bi£c3tion  in  a 
future Jiate,  then  I  anfwer  his  queftion  by 
another ;  Would  the  Juftice  of  the  Civil 
MagiArate  be  more  manifeft,  where  he 
cxadly  difpenfes  rewards  to  good  men, 
end  punilhment  to  evil,  than  where  he  fuf- 
fcrs  the  Cunning  and  the  Powerful  to  carve 
for  thcmfelves? 

But  he  fees  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part 
ofMan^  or  fufiice  on  the  part  of  God,  If 
he  does  not  fee,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  is 
owing  to  hie  prevaricating  both  with  him- 
fclf  and  his  Reader ;  to  the  turning  his  view 

[2]  Vul.  V.  p.  4?5— 6. 
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from  the  Scripture-reprefentation  of  an 
equal  Providence,  to  the  partialities  of 
Fanatics  concerning  the  favoured  working 
of  the  Spirit,  and  to  the  injuftices  of  Cal- 
Tinifiical  cle&ion ;  and  to  his  giving  thefe 
to  the  reader,  in  its  ilead.  See  how  dex-, 
troally  he  Hides  Entbu/iafm  and  Predeftina- 
tim  into  the  Scripture-dotSrine  of  an  equal 
Providence.  -i-Iffome  mm  were  determi- 
ned TO  GOODNESS  ^  tbe  fecrct  workings 
of  tbe  Spirit^  &c.  Yes  indeed,  if  you  will 
be  pleafed  to  allow  him,  that,  under  an 
equal  providence,  the  will  is  over-ruleJ, 
you  rnnft  be  forced  to  allow  him  there  is 
an  end  of  all  merit  and  demerit.  But  this 
fubflituting,  what  he  calls  artijkial  theo' 
logy  in  the  place  oi  bible-tbeologyy  is  his  ufual 
Icger-de-nuin.  So  again,  I  can  comeive 
Jiill  lefs,  that  individual  Creatures  before 
they  have  done  either  good  or  evil,  nay^  before 
their  aSlual  exijlence,  can  be  the  objeSls  of 
predileSiion  or  everjiont  of  love  or  hatred  to 
God.  I  believe,  every  Gofpel-Divine  con- 
ceives as  little  of  this  as  himfelf ;  and  as 
much  of  the  confequence  of  iuch  a  fyAem, 
viz.  that  it  violates  God'sjufiice.  But  what 
have  thefe  human  inventions  to  do  with 
^c  extraordinary  frovfdenc?t  reprefcnted 
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m  fioly  WritrTo  fty,  that  this  Prow- 
deoce  takes  away  man's  merit  and  God's 
juiticC}  is  confounding  all  oar  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  Is  it  not  the  h^heft 
merit  of  a  rational  creature  to  comply 
vntfa  the  ■  Arongefl:  mo^e  ?  And  is  noC 
God's  jnflice  then  moft  mani^  whea 
tbe  order  <^  things  prefeot  icweift  diffi- 
euMes  and  obfcurities  in  onr  contcmpla- 
Ison  of  it  ?  His  Lordfhip  was  piajoly  of 
Aefe 'fenoments,  when,  arguing  againft 
Gcd^s  complt«ice  with  the  Jewish  bardnefi 
f^btort,  he  thought  it  m(»e  becoming  tho 
Mafter  of  the  Univcrfe,  to  bend  the  per-' 
▼erfe  ftifFnefs  of  their  Wills ;  and,  when, 
arguing  againft  a  future  Jiate  from  the 
^eient  good  order  of  things,  he  [H-etends 
to  fljew,  ttgainfi  Dhines  and  j^beifts  iti 
W^unBion^  that  there  was  little  or  no  ir- 
regularity in  the  'ptticat  difpeniations  of 
Frovidence  j  at  leaft,  not  fo  much  as  the 
the  World  commonly  imagined.  And 
why  was  this  parados  advanced,  but  from 
a  confcioufnefs  that  the  more  exa£t  the 
prefent  adminiftration  of  God's  provi- 
dence appeared,  the  more  manifeft  it  made 
bis  Juftice  f  But  here  his  Lordfhip's  fol- 
lowers ipay  put  in,  and  fay,  that  theip 
4  MaAic 
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Mafter  has  m  this^  done  no  mart,  (in- 
deed icarce  lb  much,  at  leaftj  not  in  G> 
exprefs  terms)  than  a  celebrated  Prelate,  in 
one  of  fais  dijhmrjis  at  the  'tempU  %  who 
tells  us>  "  That  an  immediate  and  vrfible 
*'  interpofition  of  Providence  in  Behalf  of 
*'  the  rigbteous,  and  &r  the  pimiihment  of 
^  the  wicked,  would  interfere  witK 

«  THE  PREEIJOM  OF  MORAL  AGENTS, 
^*    AND    NOT  "LEAVE    ROOM    FOR    THEIR. 

"  TRYAt[3]."  But  they  who  obje^ 
this,  to  lis,  have  not  confidered  the  natut'6 
of  moral  differences.  For,  as  another 
learned  Prelate  well  obfervee,  A  UttU- ex- 
perience may  convince  us,  that  the  fame 
tbingi  at  S^erent  tinus,  is  not  the  fame  [4]. 
Now  if  different  times  may  make  fuch  al- 
terations in  identity,  what  mu&dijerent 
Vten  do  ?  The  thing  faid,  being  by  all  can- 
did interpretation,  to  be  regulated  on  the 
pur^ofe  ef faying. 

a.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  fecond  objedion 
againft  an  equal  Providence  is,  that  it 
would  MAKE  Virtue,  servile. —  "  If 
**  the  Good,    befides  the  enjoyment  of 

[3]  Vol.  ii.  p.  258-9. 

f  4]  Scripture  vindUattd  fnm  tht  mifnprefentatian! 
mf  tht  Bf.  If  Bangor^  p,  165, 

"  all 
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*'  all  tbtt  bapinners  which  is  uifeparable 
•*  from  Virtue,  were  exempted  from  all 
"  kinds  of.  evil,  and  if  the  wicked,  be-i 
1*  fides  all  thofe  evils  which  are  infe- 
♦*  parable  from  Vice,  and  thofe  which 
**  happen  to  all  men  in.  ihc  ordinary 
"  courfe  of  events,  were  eipofed  to 
"  others  that  the  hand  of  God  infii£led  or 
"  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  fuch 
"  Good  men  would  have  veky  little 
•*  MBRiT ;  they  would  have,  while  they 
'*  continued  to  be  good,  no  pther<  merit 
*'  tlKm  that  ,of  children  who  are  cajoled 
^  into  their  duty ;  or  than  that  of  Gally- 
•*  ilaves  who  ply  at  the  oar,  becade 
**  they  hear  and  fee  and  fear  the  laih  of 
••  the  boat-fwain  [5]," 

If  the  perfeftion  of  a  rational  Creature 
confifts  in  acting  according  to  .  reafon ; 
and  if  his  merit  rifes .  in  proportion  to  his 
advances  in  perfeftion ;  How  can  that  ftat^ 
which  beft  fecures  him  from  ailing 
irrationally,  leflen  or  take  away  his  merit  ? 
Are  the  aflions  of  the  Deity  of  lefs  worth 
jbr  the  moral  incapacity,  of  his  being  un- 
juft  or  malignant  ?  The  motive  which 
induces  to  right  adion  is  indeed  more  or 

.      is]  Vol,  V.  p,  428. 

lefs 
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kfs  perfed  according  to  the  dignity  or  ha* 
ture  of  the  Agent :  But  the  qucftion  here 
IS  not  Ooncernmg  the  perfcBion,  but  the 
power  of  the  motive,  in  turning  a^on  inta 
paffion  i  which  is  the  only  way  whereby 
it  can  deftroy  merit  in  its  fubjeft.  Now 
i  hold  that  this  fancy,  That  motives  ex- 
terior to  the  Being  on  which  they  work, 
can  turn  an  Agent  to  a  Patient,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  of  Phyfical  abfurditics.  F<» 
while  agency  remains,  merit  fubfifts :  the 
degrees  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
Icfs  or  greater  force  of  the  motives,  but  on 
the  more  or  Icfs  rcafon  of  the  choice.  In 
a  word>  there  is  no  other  means  of  tak- 
ing away  the  merit  and  demerit  of  hu- 
man adlions,  than  by  taking  away  agency, 
and  making  man  paffive,  or,  in  other  terms, 
a  Machine. 

But  to  fhew,  in  a  more  popular  way,' 
the  futility  of  this  reafoning,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  objedlion 
holds  equally  againll  all  religious  Sanc- 
tions whatfoever.  And  fo  indeed  it  was 
frankly  urged  by  Lord  Shaftfburyj  who 
pretended  that  every  motive  regarding 
SELF,  tended  to  fervilizc  Virtue  :  Without 
doubt,  one  fort,  juft  as  much  as  another ;  a 
future 
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turcjate,  is  well  as  an  equal  Prcmidencet 
Nay,  if  we  were  to  appreciate  matters  very 
nicely,  it  would  fccm,  that  a  future  fiati 
vitfyifit  ait  equal  providence  (for  they  are 
alway  to  be  contidered  feparately>  as  they 
belong  to  different  fyilems)  woald  more 
flrongly  incline  the  Will>  than  an  equal 
providence  without  a  future  fate ;  as  die 
difference  between yufsr^  aadprejent  good, 
il  joiinitely  great.  But  the  human  mind 
being  fo  conffituted,  that  the  Sjlance  of 
a.  good  takes  oS  proportionably  from  its 
ififfueoce^  this  will  bring  the  force  of  the 
tiwo  fandions  nearer  to  an  equality;  which 
proves  thus  much,  and  no  more.  That  the 
ob}e<9ipn  to  the  merit  of  Virtue  holds,  as 
^e  fald>  againff  all  reli^ous  fan£lions 
whatever.  In  the  ufe  of  which,  Lord 
Shaftftjury  was  not  only  more  ingenuous, 
who  urged  it  agajnft  them  all,  but  more 
confiffent,  as  he  urged  it  on  his  principle 
of  a  perfeft  difntereftednefi  in  our  na- 
ture j  whereas  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  amongd 
;hofc  who  bold,  that  felf-kve  and/ocial, 
tho'  coincident,  are  two  ellential  palBons 
in  the  human  frame. 

**  That  two  confiftent  motions  a<El  the  Soul, 
'*  And  one  regards  ^ps^Lr,  and  one  the 

.*'    WHOLE. 

But 
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Sut  we  might  go  fijither,  and  .urge  Bgainft 
both  theie  noble  AdverJariee  of  Religiap, 
that  the  charge  of  making  virtue  firvUe,' 
holds  agatnft  all  moral  ^ndions  likewiie, 
as  well  as  againft  alt  religiauSi  .aa.V«ll' 
againfl:  that  whofe  cxiflence  thejr  allow*  'as 
againft.  thoie  :  which  they  .would  peiiiiade 
us  to  be  vifionary ;  both  thefe  iUuffarious 
Patrons  of  infidelity  m^tainiog,  that  God 
bai  made  the  praBice  of  virttte  our  inter- 
est as  "well  as  duty  [4],  But  interefi  and' 
feroility  is,  with  thefc  generous  Spirits,  the 
fame  thing. 

His  Lordfhip's  third  cavil  to  an  equal 
Providence  is,  that  it  would  relax  ge- 
neral BENEVOLENCE. 

— "  But  would  .there  not  be,  at  the 
"  fame  time,  fomc  further  defefts  in  this- 
"  fcheme?  I  think  there  would.  It  feems 
**  to  me,  that  thefe  good  men  being  Uius 
"  diftinguifhed  by  particular  providence^ 
"  in  their  favour,  from  the  reft  of  man- 
"  kind,  might  be  apt  either  not  to  con- 
**  tradl,  or  to  lose  that  genera^ 
V  benevolence,  which  is  a  fundamental 
*'  Principle  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
"  that  PUBLIC  SPIRIT,  which  is  the  Ufc 
[4]  Vol.  Y.  p.  439. 

;'  and 
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**  and  foal  of  Sodety.  God  has  made  thd' 
•*  {Hrai^ice  of  morality  our  intereft>  as  well 
**  as  our  duty.  But  men  who  found 
"  themfelves  cooftantly  proteded  from  the 
"  evils  that  fell  on  others,  might  grow 
**  infenfibly  to  think  thcmrelves  uncon'- 
*'  cemed  in  the  common  fate :  and  if  they 
'^  relaxed  in  thnr  zeal  for  the  Public 
**  good,  they  would  relax  in  their  virtue  j 
*'  for  public  good  is  the  objeft  of  Virtue. 
*■  They  might  do  worfc,  fpiritual  pride 
**  might  inie£t  them.  They  might  be- 
"  come  in  their  own  imaginations  the  little 
"  Flock,  or  the  chofen  Sheep.  Others 
*<  have  been  fo  by  the  mere  force  of  En- 
*'  thuiiafm,  without  any  fuch  inducements 
**  as  thofe  which  we  aflume,  in  the  fame 
**  cafej  and  experience  has  {hewn,thatthere 
**  are  no  Wolves  like  thefe  Sheep  [5]." 

The  cafi  afameJj  to  which  his  Lord- 
fliip  objedts,  and  againft  which  he  pre- 
tends to  argue,  is,  that  of  an  egual  Provi- 
dence lebicb  txa£lly  diftribute$  good  to  Vi'r- 
tuCj  and  to  FicCt  evil.  Now  the  prefcot 
obje(^on  to  fuch  a  ilate  is,  an*  pleafe  you, 
Hizt  this  favourable  diJiinSion  of  good,  to 
the  virtuous  man  would  be  apt  to  dejiroy 

[5]  Vol.  V.  p.  4»9, 
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as  getief-al  Benevolence  and  public  jpirit. 
Thcie»  in  his  Lordlbip's  account,  and  fo 
in  mine  too,  ar^  the  ,fubUmefl;  Vir- 
tues i  and  therefore,-  ^  is  agreed  will  be 
moft  highly  rewarded :  But  the  tendency 
of  this  favourable  difiin&im,  if  you  will 
believe  him,  may  prove  the  lofi  of  ge- 
neral benevolence  and.  public  Jpirit.  As 
much. as  this  Ihpcks  common  fenfe,  hia 
I,<ordfhip  has  his  reafons.  God  has  made 
the  pra^ice  of  ntfa-alify  our  intprest 
as  "Ojell  as  duty*  But  men,  who  fnd 
themfihes  cpt^antly  prote6le4  Jrom  the  evils 
that,  fail  on  others,  might  grow  infenjibly 
tojtiptk.  tbemfihes  unconcerned  in  the  com- 
mon fate. 

GQ.dbas  made  the  praSlice  of  morality  our 
iNi^EREjST  as  well,  as  duty*  Without 
doubt  he  has.  But  does  it  not  continue 
to  \x&:Q\st  interejl,  under  an  equal,  as  well 
as  under  .an  sn^ju^i/  Providence  ?  Nay,  is  it 
Dot  more  evidently  and  invariably  fo,  in. 
the  abfence  of  thoTe  inequalities  which  hin- 
der 0U(  feeing  <:learly,  and  feeling  con- 
fiantl/,  that  the  praSiice  <f  moraiity  is  out 
INTERRST  as  Welt  as  duty  ? 

—r-Bfit  men,   who  found  themfehes  coh^ 

ftantly  proteElsd  from  the  evils  that  fall  dn 

*  F  others. 
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ethers,   might  grow  infeTi/ibly  to  think  tbem-^ 
fehes  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate. 
What  are  thofe  evtb,  under  an  e^al  Pro* 
vldence,  which  faji  on  ctberst  and  from 
which  the  good  man  is  fr<aeSed?   Am- 
diey  not  the  puniihmenta  inflit^ed  on  the 
wicked.     And  how  is  the  good  man  pro-^ 
tefted  from  them?  Is  it  not  by  his  perfe- 
verance  in  Virtue?  Is  it  po^ible  tbere- 
ibre,  he  fliould  grow  infeDfibte  to  thofe 
evils,  which  his  Lordfliip  calls  the  cow- 
fnonfate,  when  he  fees  his  intertfi^  and  his^ 
duty  fb  clofely  connedtcd>  that  there  is  &a 
way  to  avoid  diofe  evils  but  by  perfeveiiog 
ill  virtue?  But  his  Lordfhip  by  calling  them 
the  common  fate  dete£l:s  his  prevarication. 
In  this  reafoning  againft  an  equal  Provi- 
denccy  he  llurs  in  upon  us^  in  its  ftead,  a 
Providence  which  only  preteSis  good  men}  or 
rather,  one  certain  ^cies  ef  goad  mm%  and 
leaves  all  other  to  their  common  fate. 
But  admit  it  pofHble  for  the  good  man- 
to  relax  in  bis  benevolence,  and  to  grow  in- 
Jen/ible  to  the  common  fate  t  there  is,  in  the 
Jiate  here  ajitmed,  a  fpeedy  means  of  bring<« 
ing  him  to  himfelf ;  and  that  is,  his  be-< 
iiig  no  longer  prote&ed  from  the  evils  that 
-    faU. 
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feli  on  others  .*  for  when  men  relax  in  their 
ienevoknctf  bis  Lcffdfhip  tells  us,  they  re- 
lax in  their  virtue  :  and,  give  mc  leave  to 
tell  his  LordHiip,  that  when  men  relax 
in  their  virtue,  Providence  relaxes  In  its 
proteftion  j  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
the  rewards  of  virtue  are  abated  in  pro- 
portion. 

Howcver,Jpiritual  pride  (he  fays)  might, 
infe^  the  •virtuous,  tims  protested.  And  Uiii 
he  Will  prove  a  fortiori,  from  the  caft:  of 
Enthusiasts  ;  who  only  imagine  they 
have  this  prote^on,  and  have  it  noe: 
Now,  what  if  we  fliould  fay,  that  tbii 
very  entlmfiafiic  ffirit  itfclf,  and  not  the 
vifions  of  ProteBim  it  is  apt  to  rai^,  is  the 
true  caufe  oi  fpiritual  pride  f 

Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind,  in 
which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better 
o(  the  Judgment.  In  this  inverted  ftate  of 
things,  Enihii^m,vihen  it  happens- to  be 
turned  upon  religious  matters,  b'ecomei 
FANATICISM :  which,  in  it's  extreme, 
begets  this  fancy  of  onr  being  the  pe- 
culiar fevorites  of  Heaven.  Now,  every 
ooe  fees,  that  spiritual  pride  is  the 
tdujit  and  not  the  eJeH  of  the  diforder. 
For  what  but  fpiritual  pride^  fpringing 
•F  2  out 
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out  of  prcfumptive  holinefs,'  could  bring 
the  Fanatic  to  fancy  himfelf  exalted  above 
the  common  condition  of  the  faith- 
ful F  It  is  true,  when  he  was  got  thus 
far,  the  folly  which  brought  him  thither, 
would  be  greatly  inflamed ;  and  tliis  ad- 
dition, would  be  indeed  the  effeB  of  his 
diforder.  For,  as  the  real  communication 
of"  Grace  purifies  thepafliona,  and  exalts 
them  into  virtues,  fo  the  ftrong  delufion  of 
fuch  ailate,  only  renders  the  paflions  more 
grofs  and  violent.  And  here  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  notice,  that  his  Lord- 
fbip,  in  this  objet^ion  to  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  from  the  hurt  it  does  to  ge- 
neral herwookncej  feems  to  have  had  the 
Jewijh  People  in  his  eyej  who  in  the  lat- 
ter ag^^of  their  republic,  were  common- 
ly chaVged,  and  perhaps  truly,  with 
Want  of  benevolence  to  the  reft  of  man- 
kind :  a  fa£t,  which  tho'  it  makes  -no- 
thing for  his  purpofe,  makes  very  much 
for  mine,  as  it  furnilhcsme  with  an  ex- 
ample to  fupport  what  is  here  faid  of 
FatuUiciJm;  an  infirmity  pretty  general 
amongft  the  Jews  of  thofe  Ages.  They 
had  outlived  their  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence, but  not  the  menlory,  nor  evea 
-       the 
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the  efFefts  of  it :  Nay,  the  warmer,  teni-.- 
pers  were  hardly  brought  to  think  it  had 
ceaTcd.  This  filled  theoi  with  fpiritual- 
pride,  as  the  cleft  of  God ;  a  difpofition: 
which,  it.  is  confcffed,  tends  natutaily 
to  deftroy  or  to  relax  general :  benevo-^ 
lence. 

Let  us  fee  now,  on  the  other  hand,- 
the  natural  confequences,  which  the  a£iuah 
adminiftration  of  an  equal  Providence 
would  have  on  the  human  mind.  .  In 
this  cafe,  as  in  the  other,  a  warm  tern* 
per,  whoie  objeft  was  Religion,  would  bo 
obnoxious  to  the  common  imbecillity  of : 
our  nature,  and  too  apt  to  difgrace  itfclf  by 
fptritual  pride :  but  as  this  is  one  of  the- 
vices  which  an  equal  Providence  is  always 
at  hand  to  punifh,  the  cure  would  be 
direft  and  fpeedy.  The  recovered  Votary 
we  will  now  fuppofe  to  be  received  again 
into  the  number  of  the  Good ;  and  to 
find  himfelf  in  the  little  fock  and  chofen- 
jheep,  as  they  are  nick-named  by  this  no-s 
ble  Writer.  Well,  but  his  danger  is.  no^ 
yet  over  ;  the  fenfe  of  this  high  preroga- 
tive of  humanity,  might  revive  in  a  warm, 
temper,  the  ftill  unmottified  feeds  oifpit^ 
ritual  pride^  Admit  it  might  j  and  fee- 
^F  3  what 
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what  follows.  His  prUe  revives  indeed, 
but  it  is  rally  to  be  again  humbled :  for 
punifiiment  is  ftiU  cloiely  attendant  on  vice 
and  folly.  At  length,  diis  holy  difcipline, 
du  necefiary  confluence  of  an  equal  Pro- 
vidence, cScQuaily  does  its  work,  it  puri- 
fies the  mind  from  low  and  felfilh  partia- 
lities, and  ad^ns  the  vnll  with  general  be- 
nevolence, public  fpirit,  and  love  of  all  its 
fellow  Creatures. 

What  then  could  fupport  bis  Lord- 
fiiip  in  fo  pcrverfe  a  judgment  coDcerning 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  good  men  under 
an  egual  Providence  i  That  which  fupports 
all  his  other  infults  on  Religion  ;  his  fo- 
phiftical  change  of  the  queflion.  He  ob- 
jects to  an  e^ual  providence  (which  Reli- 
gionifts  pretend  has  been  adminiilered  dur- 
ing one  period  of  the  Difpenfation  of  Gra^) 
where  good  men  are  conitantly  rewarded, 
and  wicked-men  as  conl^antly  punifhed;  and 
he  takes  the  matter  of  his  objedion  from 
the  fanatical  id^  of  a Javeuredeleff,  (which 
never  exiHed  but  in  overheated  brains) 
where  reward  and  punishment  are  diftri- 
butcd,  not  on  the  proportions  of  merit 
and  demerit,  but  on  the  diabolic  dreams 
of  certain  eternal  decrees  of  eledion  and 
reproba- 
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reprobation^  unrelated  to  any  human  prin- 
ciple of  juftice. 

But,  now,  Sir,  keep  the  queAion  Aed- 
dily  in  your  eye,  and  his  Lordfliip's  rea- 
ibning  in  this  paragraph  will  difclofe  fuch 
a  complication  of  abfurdities  as  will  aflo» 
niih  you.  You  will  lee  an  equal  Provi- 
dence, which,  in  and  thro*  the  very  &&  o£ 
rewarding  benevolence,  public  fpirit,  and 
humility,  becomes  inftrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, in  thofe  To  rewarded,  ielfifh- 
nefsi  neglect  of  the  public,  and  fpiritual 
pride. 

His  Lordfhip's  h.A  objeSion  to  an  ex- 
traordinary Providence  is,  that  it  would 

NOT  ANSWER  ITS  END. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  head  (fays  he) 
"  by  obferving,  that  we  have  example  as 
"*'  well  as  rea/bn  for  us,  when  we  rejed 
*'  the  hypotfaelis  of  particular  providences. 
"  God  was  the  king  of  the  Jcwifli  Peo- 
*'  pie.  His  prefence  refided  amongft 
"  them,  and  his  juAtce  was  manifefted 
"  daily  in  rewarding  and  punifhing  by 
"  unequivocal,  figna],  and  miraculous  in* 
"  tcrpofitions  of  his  power.  The  eScdt 
"  of  all  was  this,  the  People  rebelled  at 
*'  one  time  and  repented  at  another.  Par- 
*  F  4  *'  ticular 
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"  ticular  providences,  diredled  by  God 
*'  himfeif  immediately,  upon  the  fpot,  if 
*•  I  may  fay  fo,  had  particular  temporal 
"  effeifts  only,  none  general  nor  lafting  s. 
"  and  the  People  were  fo  little  fatJsfied 
"  with  this  fyftem  of  Government,  that 
**  they  depofcd  the  fupreme  Being,  and 
'*  infiftcd  to  have  another  King,  and  to 
*■  be  governed  like  their  neighbours  [6].'' 
.  In  fupport  of  this  laft  objeiSion  you  fee, 
his  Lordlhip  was  forced  to  throw  oflf  the 
maik,  and  fairly  tell  us  what  he  aimed 
at  J  that  is  to  fay,  to  difcredit  the  extraor- 
dinary Providence  mentioned  by  Mofes.  An 
equal  Providence,  fays  he,  will  not  anfwcr 
its  end.  What  is  its  end  ?  Here,  his  preva- 
rications bring  us,  as  ufual,  to  our  diftinc- 
tions.-: — When  this  Providence  is  adnunif- 
tered  for  the  fake  oi  Particulars^  its  firft  entf 
is  to  difcipline  us  in  virtue,  and  keep  us  in 
our  duty :  When  adminiftered  for  the 
fake  of  a  Community,  its  firft  end-  is  to 
fupport  the  Inftitution  it  had  ereflcd. 

Now  his  Lordflijp,    proceeding  from 
reafon  to   example,  gives    us  this  of  the 
Jewifli  Republic,  to  prove  that  an  equal  or 
[6]  Vol,  V.  p.  430. 

Cxtra- 
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extracH-dinary  Providence  does  not  anfwer; 
one  or  other  or  both  thefe  ends. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  him,  that  in  this 
very  place,  where  he  employs  the  fxtfm//r,. 
he  cannot  forbear,  any  more  than  in  nuia-i. 
bcrlefs  others  of  his  writings,  to  tell  us  that; 
he  believes  nothing  of  the  matter;^— flew 
hmg.  this  theocracy  may  be /aid  to  have  cm-^ 
tinued  (fays  he)  I  am  quite  unconcerned  tci 
knew,  andjhould  beforry  to  mtfpend  my  time 
in  inquiring. 

The  example  then  is  only  an  ail- 
ment ad  bominem.  But  the  misfortune  is,; 
that  no  Laws  of  Logic  will  admit  an '  ar- 
gument ad  bominem  on  this  queftiori.  Of  the 
EFFECTS  of  a  KEAL  extrtwrSnoty  provi-  , 
dence ;  becaufethe  nature  of  the  eSe&s  of  a 
REAL  providence  can  never  be  difcovered  by 
the  effefts  of  a  pretended  one.  To  fay 
the  truth,  his  Lordfliip  is  at  prefent  out  of 
ktck.  For  had  he  indeed  believed  the  extra- 
ordinary providence  of  the  Jews  to  be  rea/, 
bis  own  reprefentation  of  the  cafe  would, 
on  his  ■  own  principles,  have  proved  it 
but  pretended.  For  'tis  a  principle  with  - 
him,  that  where  the  means  do  not  produce, 
the  endy  fuch  means  (all  pretences  not- 
withftaading)  are  but  human  inventions. 
4-  I' 
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Iti<  thus  he  argues  againft  the  DjviniQr 
of  the  Cbriftian  Religion ;  which  he  conr 
dudes  to  be  an  impoilure  for  its  not  having 
ci!e6sd  that  lafting  reformation  of  man- 
ners, which  he  fuppoies  vfts  its  principal 
um  to  acoompUfh. 

So  far  as  to  the  choice  of  his  exatt^k. 
He  manages  no  better  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it. 

We  have  cUftinguilhed,  concermog  the 
ends  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  Let. 
ua  fuppole  now,  that  his  LonKhtp  takes  the 
prinripal  cod  of  the  JewiA  Theocracy  to 
be  the  reformation  of  Particulars.  He  re* 
hts  to  their  hiftwy,  and  pretends  to  flicw 
■  Acy  were  not  reformed.  Now  whatever 
other  confequences  may  attend  this  fuppo- 
fed  Fad,  the  moft  obvious  and  glaring  is 
this.  That  his  Lordlhipi  in  proceeding 
from  reajbn  to  exampky  has  given  us  fuch 
ftft  exat^U,  as  overturns  and  wipes  out  his 
reefrntT^.  According  to  his  reajbmng,  an 
extraordinary  providence  would  tye  virtue 
and  good  manners  fo  faft  down  upon 
every  Individual,  that  his  very  fFill  would 
be  forced,  and  the  merit  of  doing  what  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  forbear,  abib- 
lutely  deftroyed.  You  would  now  perhaps 
expeft 
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expo^  his  €xam^  ihouM  confirm  hia 
i^  \  Juft  crtherwife.  His  example  fltews, 
his  fadt  to  be  a  fifiion>  and  that  men  re- 
mained as  bad  as  ever. 

But  I  have  no  need  of  taking  any  arti- 
ficial advantage  of  his  liordfhip's  bul  rea- 
ibning.  For,  when  we  fee  it  fo  conftant- 
\f  oppofed  to  tnaby  it  is  fir  ^m  b^og  an 
addition^  difcredit  to  it,  diat  it  is  as  coa- 
ftantly  oppofed  to  bimfelf. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  great  and 
principal  end  of  the  Jewish  Theocra- 
cy, was  the  keeping  diat  People  a  ieparate 
nation,  under  their  own  Law  and  Rdi- 
gion,  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  i 
and  to  prepare  for  his  reception  by  pre- 
ferving  amongft  them  the  dodrine  of  the 
Unity.  Now,  to  judge  whether  the  ^tbeff- 
cracy  or  extraordinary  Providence  compaf- 
&d  its  endt  we  have  only  to  confidcr. 
Whether  this  people,  to  die  coming  of 
Chrift,  did  continue  a  diftind  Nation 
feparated  fi-om  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Mankind,  and  diitinguifbed  ^m  them  by 
the  worfliip  of  the  true  God  only.  And 
on  inquiry,  we  fliall  find,  they  not  only 
did  continue  thus  diftinift  and  diftinguiihed, 
t)»c  have  So  continued  ever  fince.  A  fin- 
^ularjty 
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gularity  which  has  bad  do  example  amongft 
any  other  People  :  And  is  fofficicnt  to  con-" 
vince  us,  that  there  muil  have  been  fome 
amazing  power  in  ihat  yheocracy^  which, 
coutd  go  on  operating  for  fo  many  ages  after 
de  extraordinary  adminiftration  of  it  had 
ceafed.  Let  us  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
having  nothing  to  urge  agi^nfl  the  due  effi- 
eeey  of  this  extraordinary  providence,  but 
that,  the  people  rebelled  at  one  time  and  re- 
pented at  anotberj  and  that  this  prvoidence 
had  only  temporary  effeSls,  is  the  moil  am-- 
pie  confeiBon  of  his  defeat.  And  fo  much, 
for  his  LordAiip's  exploits  la  antient 
Politics. 


Let  us  now  come  a  little  nearer  to  hiin> 
and  conlider  him  in  his  talents  for  the 
Modern. 

'    Here   bis  Lordihip  ihbes  withcHit  a 
Rival. 

**  Whether  to  fettle  peace  or  to  unfeld  . 

*'  Thedrift  of  hollow  ftates — befides'toknow 

*'   Both  SPIRITUAL  POWER  ANDtlVIt,  what 

"  each  means, 
»*  ."What  fevers  each,**—— -       " 
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fl'B  a  Poet  of  the  laft  age  writes  of  his  political 
Friend  J  who  if  he  did  not  employ  his  talents 
more  happily  to  himfelf  or  his  Country,  had 
much  more  to  anfwcr  for,  as  they  were  vaftly 
fuperior  to  our  turbulent  Gendeman's. 

However,  with  the  beft  he  has,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  overturn  the  Principles  of  the  Al- 
liance BETWEEN  Church  and  State. 
But  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  oppofition 
he  had  found  from  the  argument  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  had,  by  the  time  he  came 
upon  this  fecond  Adventure,  fo  ruffled  his 
manners  and  difcompofed  his  temper,  that  he 
now  breaks  out  in  all  kinds  of  opprobrious 
language  not  only  againft  the  Syftem,  but 
even  againft  the  perfon  of  the  Author. 

To  uhderftand  the  nature  of  his  Lordfliip's 
provocation,  if  at  Icaft  it  arofe  from  this  trea* 
tife  of  the  Alliance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fey  a  word  or  two  of  the  occaiion  of  that  Book, 
and  of  the  Principles  on  which  it  is  compoled. 

After  the  many  violent  convulfions  our 
Country  had  fuffered  fmce  the  Reformation^ 
by  the  rage  of  religious  Parties  (in  which,  at 
one  time,  liberty  of  Confcience  was  oppreflcd  j 
and  at  another,  the  eftablifhed  Church  ruin- 
ed and  overthrown)  it  pleafed  divine  Provi- 
dence to  fettle  our  religious  Rights  on  fuch 
*  F  7  princi' 
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principles  of  juftke  and  equity,  and  to  feciire 
the  civil  peace  on  fuch  maxims  of  wifdom 
and  true  policy,  as  moft  effeflually  guarded 
both  againft  the  return  of  their  refpedive  vio- 
lations :  and  the  means  employed  by  this  all 
wife  providence  was  the  giving,  on  proper 
terms  of  fecurity  to  the  national  Religion,  a 
free  toleration  to  all  who  diflented  from  the 
qftablifliedWorlhip.  This  feemed  to  be  going 
as  far  towards  perfedion,  in  religious  Commu- 
nion, as  the  long  diftraited  fiate  of  the  chrif- 
tian  Church  would  fuiFer  us  to  indulge  our 
hopes. 

But  men  had  not  been  long  in  poffeflion  of 
this  bleffing  before  they  grew  weary  of  it,  and 
fet  on  foot  many  inventions,  to  throw  us  back 
into  ourold  diforders.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved 
with  forrow,  that  this  reform  of  the  Englifli 
Conftitution  happened  not  to  be  the  good 
^ork  of  the  Church,  begun  in  the  convidion 
pf  Truth,  and  carried  on  upon  the  principles  of 
Charity :  but  was  rather  owing  to  the  vigilance 
9f  the  State,  at  one  time,  vainly  perhaps,  an- 
3(ious  for  the  eftabliftied  Religion ';  at  another, 
>vifely  provident  for  the  fupport  of  civil  Liber- 
ty ^  So  that  when  fucceeding  diffentions  in 
Church  and  State  had  n^ade  this  newly  re- 
formed Conftitution  the  fubjedt  of  enquiry, 
•C/j.lL  '  ^mUAYl. 

the 
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the  Parties  who  managed  the  debate^  be- 
ing thofc  who  before,  had  both  pcriecuted 
and  iufiered  in  their  turns,  the  principled 
end  tempers  they  brought  with  them  to 
the  difcuiHon  of  the  right,  were  not  fiich 
perhaps  as  were  beft  fitted  either  to  regu* 
late  their  judgments,  or  to  moderate  their 
decifions.  One  Party  fccmed  to  regard  the 
Toleration  as  an  evil  in  itfetf,  and  only 
a  temporary  expedient  to  prevent  worfe  t 
while  their  condufl:  Ihcwed  thty  lay  atwatch 
for  the  firil:  occafion  to  break  in  upon  it. 
This  was  enough  to  mifiead  the  Other  to 
confider  the  Test  Law,  which  covered 
and  fecured  the  eAablifhed  Religion,  as  no 
tetter  than  a  new  fpecics  of  perfccution : 
and  having  now  no  real  injury  to  complain 
of,  they  began  to  take  umbrage  at  this  Sha- 
dow of  a  grievance :  to  have  divine  Wor- 
-{hip  really  free,  they  held,  that  no  religiom 
j>rofefl]on  (hould  be  attended  with  civil  in- 
capacities :  a  Test  had  made  that  diftinc- 
tion  amongft  God's  Worfliipers ;  it  was 
therefore  to  be  fct  afide.  But  every  man 
faw  (and  perhaps  the  enemies  of  ihe  "Tefi 
were  not  among^  the  laft  who  faw  it)  that 
to  fet  afide  tbh  Im-w^  which,  under  a  ge- 
neral I'okrMim  was  the  only  lecurity  of  the 
I  efia~ 
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^aMjhed  Church,  was  expofing  the  Natl* 
onal  worfliip,  to  all  the  inroads  of  a  feib- 
rian  rabble.  This  mifchievous  projeta,  ari- 
iing  out  of  abuTed  liberty,  was  at  £rft  en- 
tertained, ,  as  we  may  well  fuppofcj  by  th« 
tolerated  Churches  only.  Some  of  the 
more  ingenuous  of  them  adopted  it  out  of 
fear,  on  the  difcovery  of  that :  bigottcd 
principle  in  their  Adverfari^,  which 
(:onfidered  'toleration  as  only  a  tempora- 
■  ry  expedient :  And  where  was  the  won- 
der if  thofe  who  believed,  they  had  no 
Security  for  what  they  had  got,  while  fuch 
principles  prevailed,  ihould  endeavour  to 
$iut  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  adverfaries 
todifturb  them  f  Others  of  a  more  politic 
tut'n  cheriftied  it  from  views  of  ambitioHi 
^nd  in  hopes  of  Iharing  the  emoluments  of 
the  elUblilhed  Church.  It  was  fome  time 
before  any  Member  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland joined  with  DilTetiters  In  their  cla- 
mours againft  a  Tefi  Law,  or, .  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  againft  their  own  EftabUJb- 
ment.  This  monftrous  coalition  did  not 
happen  till  a  warm  difpute  on  certain  me- 
:  taphyfical  queftions,  either  too  fublime  to 
become  the  fubjeia:  of  human  wit,  or  too 
trilling  to.  gain  the  attention  uf  reafonable 
men. 
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jnei^  had  ftarted  new  fcruples  coDcerning 
Church  Subfcription.  And  to  get  rid  of 
'thi$  neceflary  engagement  to  peace ^  and 
«cquieicence  in  ^he  eflablUhed  Religbn, 
thefe  wife  and  faithful  Mimfters  of  the 
National  Worfliip  were  amongft  the  foffi- 
oioiiti  to  lend  a  haad  to  it's  de^uftlon, 
and  the  bufieftto  trample dovQ  splits  fences 
aad  ifecurities. 

Bigotry,  you  iee,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  ^e  $ril  iet  of  principles ;  and  Fanatt- 
d/Htj  of  the  other.  Jn  their  ieparate  appe^s 
to  the  e::fperience  of  Mankind,  there  was 
this  remarkable  differepcej  All  ages  had 
felt  the  mifchiefs  of  religious  reib-aint  and 
perfecutioD ;  but  there  w^s  do  example, 
cither  jn  Paga^  or  in  Chriflian  tindes^ 
of  the  evils  attending  the  want  of  an 
e/hbiyhed  Relighm.  The  Famtics  tliere- 
fore,  wete  perpetually  urging  their  expe- 
uence^ainft  perfecution,  fecure  in  not  hav- 
lag  the  argufnent  ];etorted  upon  them. 
B^t,  in  this  imaginary  advantage  they 
deceived  theinfelves ;  and  the  very  want 
of  examples  was  the  greateft  Advantage 
the  Bigots  had  over  them.  It  is  true,  (thefe 
mi^  Kply>)  >ve  have  np  inftance  of  the 
evils  attending  the  want  of  an  c(labli{hed 
*  G  Reli- 
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Religion.  But  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  no 
nation  was  ever  without  one :  The  nc- 
ceflity  of  it,  for  the  fupport  of  Society,  be- 
ing '  To  indiipenfable,  that  Men  even  in 
the  wildefl;  times,  who  hated  religious 
£flablifhments  moft,  and  who  had  been 
fwornand  /m^</ together  for  their  deftruc- 
tion,  had  no  fooner  the  power  to  tfk€t  it, 
by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  than 
they  found,  in  fettling  the  State,  a  ne- 
ccQity  of  fupportingan  eflablifhed  Church. 
Of  which,  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple in  the  INDEPENDENT  ReffuiHc,  and 
the  Prote0erjhip  of  Oliver  j  both  of 
whom,  under  their  fcveral  Ufurpatlons, 
were  forced  to  ercdl  Presbytery,  the 
Religion  they  mofl  hated,  into  the  natio- 
nal Church. 

To  proceed,  the  diftempers  of  the 
State,  Aill  further  contributed  to  inflame 
thofe  of  the  Church  ;  and,  on  the  AcceiQ- 
on  of  the  prefcnt  Line  to  the  Throne, 
occafidned  a  long,  a  famous,  and  a  re- 
gular difpute  concerning  the  powers, 
bounds,  and  limits  of  the  i-wo  Societies: 
But  as  the  fevcral  difputantshad  reciprocally 
given  too  much  and  too  litde  both  to 
Church  and  State ;  and  had  bottomedtheir 
reafon- 
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reafonings  on  one  copimon  Mlacy;  the  dc'- 
-  fenders  of  a  Test,  fuppbrted  it  on  fuch 
reafoning  as  deftrc^ed  a  Toleration }  and 
the  Defenders  of  religious  Liberty,  argu- 
ed againft  the  juftice  and  equity  of  that  fe- 
curity,  on  fuch  principles  as  concluded 
equally  againft  a  national  Church. 

In  this  embroiled  condition,  the  Author 
of  the  Alliance  between  Cimrcb  and  State 
found  the  fcntiments  of  men  concerning 
religious  Liberty  and  eAablithments,  when 
he  propofed  his  theory  to  their  confidera- 
tion :  a  Theory  calculated  to  vindicate  our 
prefent  happyConftitutionoN  a  principle 
OF  RIGHT,  By  adjulling  theprecife bounds 
of  the  two  Societies;  by  ihewing  how  they 
come  to  a£t  in  conjunction ;  and  by  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  their  Union  :.  and  &om, 
thence,  by  natural  and  necelSary  conie- 
quence,  induciog,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
Established  Religion,  with  all  its 
rights  and  privileges,  fecured  by  a  Test 
LaW}  and  on  the  other,  a  full  and  free 
Toleration  to  all  who  diffcnted  from 
the  National  Worftiip. 

He  firft  fliewed  the  ufe  of  Religion  to 

Society,  from  the  experience  and  pradHce 

of  all  Ages :  He  inquired  from  whence  the 

♦G  2  k/J. 
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9^e  arifes,  and  found  it  to  be  from  certaiK 
eflendal  defeats  in  die  very  natuce  and  plan 
of  Civil  Society.  He  went  oa  to  the  Na<- 
ture  of  Religion ;  and  (hewed  hovr>  and 
ibr  what  caufes,  it  conftituted  a  Society^ 
And  then,  from  the  Natures  of  the  ftm 
Societies,  be  coUeded,  that  the  c^c^ 
of  the  Civil,  is  only  the  body  and  ite  in- 
tercAs  (  and  the  objed:  of  the  Rel^idus^ 
tmly  the  Soul.  Hence  he  conchuk^i, 
that  they  are  both  fowreign,  and  indepcn^ 
4ient ;  becaufe  they  arif^  n6t  out  of  oai 
another  ;  and  becaufe,  as'  they  are  concern- 
ed  in  contrary  prbvinoes,  ^y  can  nemr 
meet  to  clafti :  the  fame-nefs  of  originaiy 
or  admini^ratioK,  being  the  only  canfo 
which  can  bring  one,  of  two  dAfkr^at  So- 
cieties, into  natural  fubje^oa  to  the 
other. 

To  apply  Religion  therefore,  to  the, 
&rvicc  of  Civil  Society  in  the  beft  aiaHnec 
it  IE  capable  of  being  applied,  he  Shewed  k 
was  ncceflary  that  the  two  Societies  ^QSfxlA 
be  united:  For  each  being  fovereign  and 
independent,  there  was  ho  other  way  of 
applying  that  AflUlaace,  in  any  folid  or  ef- 
fei^ual  manna.  But  no  fuch  union  could 
triie  bat  ftoeafree  co^dSi  and  conventioo. 
2  Aad 
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And  free  ■  convention  is  never  likely  to 
happen,  unlefs  each  Society  has  its  mu- 
tual motives,  and  mutual  advantages.  The 
Author  therefore,  from  what  he  had  laid 
down  of  the  natures  of  the  two  Socteiieff 
explained  what  thofe  motives  and  advan- 
tages were.  The  refult  of  which  was, 
that  all  the  rights,  priyileges,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  two  Societies,  thus  united,  - 
with  the  Civil  Magiflrate  at  their  head,  ap- 
peared to  be  thofe  very  rights,  privileges, 
and  prerogatives,  which  we  find  eAablifhed 
And  enjoyed  under  our  prefent  happy  Con- 
ftjtution  in  Church  and  State  -,  which  hath 
perfedtly  reconciled  an  established 
Chprch  with  a  free  Tolekation,  by 
fhe  medium  of  a  Test  Law  :  This  I^aw 
therefore  the  Author  in  the  laft  place*  pro- 
(£eded  to  vindicate,  on  the  fame  general 
principles  of  the  Law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. 

.  You  have  here.  Sir,  a  true,  tho'  ihort, 
Analyils  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and 
^ate;  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
Theory  is  condu<^d. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  account  his 

Lordship  has  been  pleafed  to  give  of  it.     I 

jhall  take  him  paragraph  by  paragraph,  la 

*G  3  hi8 
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his  native  difordet}  as  he  lies :  And  for 
the  lame  reafon,  that  I  followed  a  difierent 
method  in  confuting  his  Arguments  againft 
the  moral  attributes,  which  I  thought  fit 
to  methodize  and  digeft.  For  when  a  dif- 
orderly  writer  is  tolerably  clear,  you  may 
make  him  flill  clearer,  and  ihcw  his  argu- 
ments to  more  advantage,  by  reducing  them 
into  form.  But  when  he  is  above  meafure 
cloudy  and  confufed,  as  here  in  realbnlng 
againfl  the  book  of  the  jUliance^  the  like 
Affiftance  would  be  fufpicious :  for  the 
cloud  being  immoveable,  the  Reader  might 
come  to  fancy  that  both  the  obfcurity,  and 
the  order  were  of  the  anfwerer's  making. 
Therefore  the  fafeA,  as  well  as  faireft  way, 
in  this  cafe,  is  to  tranfcribe  the  Writer  as 
he  lies,  and  anfwer  him  as  he  riles.  The 
obfcurities  in  thought  and  expreflion,  will 
be  then  found  his  own ;  and  nothing  can 
be  objeded  to  his  adver&ry,  but  a  few  re- 
petitions, which  in  this  method  of  anfwer- 
ing  could  not  be  avoided. 

His  Lordlhip  preludes  his  attack,  upon 
the  Book,  and  the  Author,  with  this  curi- 
ous Narrative. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  Sermon  preached 

•*  bygone  DoiSor  Senior,  a  Fellow  of 

*'  Trinity 
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•*  Trinity  CoU^c,  in  Cambridge,  txfore 
**  King  Charles  the  Second  at  New-mar- 
"  ket,  in  the  days  of  faffhe  obedience  and 
*•  mn-reji/iancet  and  afterwards  printed.- 
'*  His  text  was  taken  from  the  14,  15, 
"  and  16  verfes  of  the  ivth  Ch.  of  Exodus, 
"  or  fome  of  them  ;  wherein  God  directs 
"  Moses  to  take  Aaron  the  Lcvite,  "bc- 
*'  caufe  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  fpeak 
**  well  to  the  People,  and  joins  them  to- 
**  gether  in  Commiflion,  that  they  might 
**  affift  one  another  mutually ;  that  Aa- 
**  RON  might  be  inllead  of  a  mouth  to 
"  Moses,  and,  that  Moses  might  be  in- 
"  ilead  of  God  to  Aaron.  What  other 
"  applications  the  good  Dot^or  made  of 
**  thefe  texts,  I  know  not.  But  I  am  in- 
*•  formed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  read 
"  the  Sermon,  that  he  eftabliflied  on 
**  them  a  fuppofed  j^lHance  between  the 
**  Church  and  the  Siate :  or  rather  between 
"  the  Church  and  the  King,  By  this  ^ 
"  liance  the  wcU-fpoken  Levite  was  to  in- 
"  flil  paffive  obedience  to  the  King,  in 
**  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  to  infift 
"  on  it,  as  on  a  Law  of  God :  The  King, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nur- 
t'  fipg  Father  of  the  Church,  to  fupport 
♦04.  "her 
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•*  her  Authority,  to  prefervc,  at  leaft,  if 
"  not  increafe,  her  immunities,  and  to 
**  keep  her  in  the  full  polRflion  of  all  the 
**  advantages  flic  claimed.  The  Church 
"  performed  her  part,  and  had  a  right,  by 
"  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if  the  King  did 
"  not  perform  his,  to  teach  this  dodtrinc 
•'  no  Ionger,and  to  refume  her  independency 
**  on  the  State  and  on  him.  This  was  the 
*'  purport  of  thefe^mon,atleaft:andWAR- 
*^  BURTON  took  his  hint,  possibly,  from 
"  it,  and  turned  it  to  ferve  his  purpofe ;  that 
"  is,  to  lay  down  the  fame  principles  and 

**    TO  BANTER  MANKIND  IF  HE    COULD, 

**  by  NOT  drawing  directly,  and  avowedly, 
**  from  them  the  fame  conclufion.  Dr. 
•*  Senior's  authority  is,  no  doubt,  as 
**  good  in  this  cafe,  as  that  of  De  MabXa 
"  or  even  of  Bossuet.  The  firft,  atime- 
"  ferving  Prieft,  interefted,  and  a  great 
*'  flatterer,  if  ever  there- was  one,  and 
"  who  made  no  fcruple  to  explain  away 
•*  whatfoever  he  had  found  himfelf  obKged 
*'  to  fay  in  favour  of  the  State.  The  latter 
**  was  as  wife,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  Icarn- 
"  ed,  and  a  much  better  man,  tho'  not  fo 
"  much  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  Warbur-  , 
*•  ton,  who  gave  them  CharatSers  in  his 
*'  afluming 
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••  affiiming  ftylc,  without  knowing  any 
*'  thing  of  them ;  and  who  has  the  imper- 
"  tinence  to  pronounce  of  the  greateftScho- 
**  lar,  the  greateft  Divine,  and  the  great- 
**  eft  Orator  of  his  age,  that  be  was  a 
"  goodfen/ible  Man.  He  was  all  I  have 
*•  faid  of  him :  but  he  was  an  Eccleliaftic, 
"  and  a  fubjeftof  France  [r]." 

As  to  his  Lordfhip's  account  of  this  Dr.' 
Senior,  I  fcarce  know  what  credit  it  dc- 
ferves  :  For  he  who  will  falfify  a  Book  in 
every  body's  hands,  will  hardly  be  very 
fcrupulous  of  what  he  fays  abeut  a  Sernnon, 
which  nobody  has  heard  of,  but  his  Friend 
Mr.  Lewis.  At  leaft  if  Doftor  Senior  was 
ever  a  man  exifting  in  this  world,  I  fliould 
fancy  he  muft  be  later  than  where  his 
Lordffiip,  who  is  no  great  Chronologer, 
has  thought  fit  to  place  him.  He  tells 
us  it  was  in  the  days  of  pajjhe  obeSence 
and  mn-rej^ance,  and  that  the  doftrine  of 
his  fermon  was  calculated  for  the  fervice 
of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  May  we 
not  fuppofe  then,  that  he  flouriflied  under 
his  Lordfhip's  jiufpices,  when  the  Church 
was  laft  in  danger  ?  If  this  were  the  cafe,  his 
Lordfliip  ufes  Dr.SENioR  juft  as  heufed  St, 
[i]  Vol.  iv.  p.  515. 

Paul, 
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Paul  [2],  firfl  iets  him  upOD  preaching 
f&Jhe  Obedience^  and  then  abufes  him  for 
his  pains. 

.  But  let  Dr.  Senior  live  when  and 
where  he  would>  his  Lordfliip  thinks  'tis 
POSSIBLE  that  Warburton  might  have 
taken  the  bint  of  the  jHHance  from  bim. 
Yes,  ju{l  as  poffible  as  that  Locke  took  the 
faint  of  the  original  cotf^>a£t  from  Filmar. 
He  alTures  us,  however,  that  the  Authority 
tf  Dr.  Senior  is-  as  good  as  that  of  Db 
M  ARC  Aj  or  even  of  BfxsvET.  Theauthority 
of  Dr.  Senior!  For  what? — To  fupport 
Mr.  Warburton's  do&rine  of  the  Alliance, 
But  where  is  it  to  be  had !  Of  Lord  Bo- 

LINGBROKE,      OT    Mr.    LewIS  ?     Suppofc 

this  diiEculty  to  be  got  over }  and  Dr.  Se- 
nior as  ready  at  hand  as  De  Marca  or 
BossuET  }  yet  the  Author  of  the  Alliance^ 
perhaps,  would  not  think  it  altogether  fo  fit 
for  his  purpofe:  For  he  tells  us,  that  his. 
purpofe  in  fo  frequently  quoting  the  ackaow-. 
ledgments  of  De  Marca  and  Bossuet,  in 

[2]  "  By  th!s  Alliana  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
•*  Monarchy,  Religion  that  Ihoold  fupport  good  go- 
'*  vcrnment  alone,  was  employed  to  fupport  good 
"  aitdbadgovernmentalilce,  AsiT  hasbbbkbySt. 
"  Paul,"    Vol.  iv.  p.  516. 

favour 
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favour  oftheStateagainilthe  incroachmente 
of  the  Church,  was  to  fliame  thofe  Frotef~ 
tant  Divines  who  had  contended  for  the 
independency  of  the  Church,  when  eAa- 
blifhed  i  and  even  for  its  Juperiority  before. 
But,  of  thefe  two  famous  Frenchmen, 
^ejirfi  (he  fays)  wat  a  time-ferving  Prteft, 
interejiedy  and  a  great  fatterer — the  latter 
was  as  wife  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned 
end  a  much  better  Man,  tbo'  not  Jo  much  in 
the  favMT  of  Mr.  JFarhurton,  who  gave 
them  Charaffers,  in  his  affumingjiyle^  with' 
cut  knowing,  any  thing  of  them,  and  who 
has  the  i/r^rtinence  to  frmouncey  of  the 
greateji  Scholar,  the  greatefi  Divine,  and 
the  greateft  Orator  of  his  age^  that  he  was 

A  GOOD  SENSIBLE  MAN. 

The  Author  of  the  jHUance^  in  the 
Advertifement  to  the  laft  Edition  of  his 
Book,  fpcaking  of  the  French  Tranflatorj 
has  thefe  words —  "  He  fupported  them 
"  [the  conclufions]  all  along  with  quou- 
"  tions  from  the  two  famous  works  of 
"  De  Marca  and  Bossuet  j  the  one  the 
"  wifefi,  and  the  other  the  most  sensjblb 
«  DivHiE  THAT  Nation  ever  prodo- 
V  csi>[3]." 

[3}  P-  n- 

From 
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From  thcfc  words,  I  Iea?c  you.  Sir,  to 
rtfle^l  opon  the  truth  and  tngeniuty  of 
the  noble  Writer's  r^prefontation,  that 
BoisuET  is  not  Jo  much  in  Mr.  IVariurtm's 
Jitvour  as  De  Marca  ; .  and  that  Mr. 
Warburton  has  the  impertinence  tt  pro- 
iwutKe  that  Bossuet  was  a  good  gGNsr-* 
BLE  MAN.  In  the  heavy  diflrefies  of  Con* 
troverfy,  many  a  Writer  has  been  found  to 
mifreprefent.  But  to  do  this  out  of  mere 
wanConnefs  and  gayety  of  heart,  and  then, 
on  the  credit  of  bis  mifquotations,  to  abuTt 
sod  call  names;,  is  altogether  in  hi»  Z^rd- 
ihip's  manner. 

But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  die  jm- 
VEB.TINENCE  was  not  ID  the  femiHarity  of 
the  commendation,  but  in  the  choice  of  the 
topic.  Itmaybeib;  andtbenweget  tnc^er 
Rule  of  good  writing  from  his  Ixrddlip, 
who  has  already  fumithed  us  with  fo  many: 
f*  That  when  the' ^m/^orvVy  of  an  Author 
is  urged  in  a  point  concerning  Civil  ajuj  Re- 
ligious Rights,  his  karning,  his  divinity, 
and,  above  all,  his  ekquence  Should  be  in- 
filled on,  r^her  than  his  good  sehse." 

All  this  is  but  a  prctudc  to  the  Com- 

bat.       "  The    notion    (fays    this    great 

"  Politician)  of  a  formal  Alliance 

"  between 
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"  between  Church'  and  State,  as  betwcca 
"  two  independent,  diftinft  powers,  is  S 
"  very;  groundless  »nd  whimsical  no^ 
**  tion^.    Bnt  a  fraudulent  or  iiient  oom- 
*<  pad  between  princes  and  priefts  becamti 
**  very  real,  as  hon'  »s  an  eccleJiaiUcal 
"  onder  was  eftaWiflaed  (4]."     Tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  this  period  is  but   too  trne; 
ttd   the  Theory  of  the  jillianee,  (mifre- 
pmfonted  in  the  former  part,)  was-propo^ 
fed  to  rcB^y  tbeiis  mifchiefe.    It  is.  this 
Theory  only,  wbic^  I  &all  undertake,  to 
vindicalie  againft  his  Lxurdfliip's  Objections. 
If,  by  formal,  he  vneuis  (and  what  ifaould 
he  mean  eUe)  one  usually  execmied  in 
ioFm ;  and  fi^pc^s  that  the  Author  «f  the 
jdUiance  ietween  Cbarch  and  State,  jdTateij 
tbe    at^ual    execution    of    liich  a  ^tat, 
tve  may,  with  more  juftice   perhaps,  ap- 
ply .to  fais  Lord^ip   what  he  ^ys  of  the 
Auriior,    concerning    Ds    Marc  a    and 
BosstJET,  That  he  gives  a  CbaraBer  of 
tbe  ^at^calied  tbe  j^Iiance,  ivitbout  kmiv- 
ingjiny  thing  efit.     Give  me  teave  to  quote 
the  Author's  own  words — *'  From  all  this 
*'  it  appears,  that  our  plan  of  Alliance  is 
^  no  precarious  arbitrary  Hypothciis,  but 

[4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  515 — 16. 

«  aThe- 
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•*  a  Theory  founded  in  reafbn,  and  the 
•*  invariable  nature  of  things.  For  having 
*•  from  the  eflence  collc<5ted  the  nec0ty 
**  of  allying,  and  Hm  freedom  of  the  com- 
**  pad  ;  we  have  from  the  iame  neceffity^ 
•*  fiirly  introduced  it }  and  from  itsjree' 
«*  dom,  con'fcquentially  eftabliflied  every 
*'  mutual  term  and  condition  of  it.  So 
<*  that  now  if'  the  reader  fhould  aik,  where 
**  this  Charter  or  treaty  of  convention  for 
**  the  union  of  the  two  Societies,  on  the 
**  terms  here  delivered,  is  to  be  met  with  ? 
**  wc  are  enabled  Co  anfwer  him.  We 
**  fay,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fame  Ar- 
**  chive  with  the  &mous  original  com- 
"  PACT  between  Magiftrate  and  Peo^e ; 
"  ib  much  infifted  on,  in  vindication  of 
*'  the  common  rights  <^  Subjeds.  Now 
**  whm  a  light  of  this  compaS  is  required 
**  of  the  Defenders  of  Civil  liberty,  they 
**  hold  it  fufficieot  to  fay,  that  it  is  enough 
*'  for  all  the  purpofes  of  fad  and  right, 
**  that  fuch  original  compai^  ia  the  only 
"  legitimate  foundation  of  CivU  Society : 
"  That  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
"  FORMALLY  cxccuted,  there  was,  vir- 
**  tually :  That  all  diiFereoces  between 
"  Magiilrate  and  People  ought  to  be  rc- 
I  *'  gulated 
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"  gulated  on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a 
"  Compact ;  and  all  Governmeot  reduced 
"  to  the  priDciplcs  therein  laid  down ; 
"  for  that  the  happinefs  of  which  Civtt 
"  Society  is  produ^ive,  can  only  be  at- 
**  tained  by  it,  when  formed  oa  thoCc 
**  principles.  Now  fomething  like  this 
•*  we  fay  of  our  ^liance  between  C^urcb 
*'  and  St  ate  {$\" 

Let  this  fenre  too,  for  an  anfwer  to  his 
Lordihip's  infulting  queftion  in  another 
place  —  "  But  where  ftiall  we  look  for  the 
*'  conditions  of  that  Original  contra^  •which 
"  was  made  between  the  religious  and  the  ci- 
"  vil  Society,  I  know  not  j  unlefs  we  fupr 
"  pofe  them  written  on  the  back  of  Con- 
"  ftantine's  grant  to  Sylveftcr  [6]."  Does 
his  Lordfhip  know  where  to  look  for  the 
original  contract  •which  was  made  between  the 
prince  and  people,  in  any  place  of  eafier 
accefs  ?  Ot  will  he,  when  at  a  lofs,  fend 
us  to  the  hack  <f  Confiantine's  grant  to  Syt- 
vejier,  for  this  contrafl  likewife  ?  £ut  to 
proceed.  If  by  formally,  through  a  per- 
verfe  ufe  of  Words,  his  Lbrdihip  means 
'  only  virtually^  like  the  original  compaB  be- 

£5]  Alliince,  third  Edition,  p.  165—6-^7.    ,. 
[6]  Vol.  iv.  p.  419. 

tween 
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Cw£en  King  and  People,  This  inidecd,  the 
Author  of  the  Alliance  does  venture  to 
Uf ;  and  not  only  to  lay,  but   to  prore 
likewife. 

It  is  true,  the  foundation  c^  die  proof, 
in  his  Lordlhip's  opinion,  Aands  upon  a 
WHIMSICAL,  principle :  fo  did  the  argn- 
nxnt  of  die  Divine  Legation  of  Mbfe?, 
ftom.  the  OmiOion  of  a  future  State.  Jndeed 
his  Lwdfliip  feeni£  to  have  been  as  much 
'diftre&d  by  whimsical  Divines^  whe& 
he  wrote  his  eff^t,  as  he  was  by  whimsi- 
cal Politicians^  when  he  wrote  his  Letter 
to  Sir  fy.  Windham.  However,  the  whim- 
^(i/princii4e,  in  queiiion  is  this.  That  the 
ChvrjCh  of  Chkist  composes  a  Socie- 
tt  soyerejgn,  and  independent  of 
THE  Civil. 

This  piodple,  his  lA>rd£hip  denies. 
And  it  muft  be  confe0ed,  not,  as  is  his 
'wont,  aiti^edier  abfurdly :  For  he  who 
makies  Religion  itielf  a  f^actom,  can  haue 
but  a.  flender  idea  how  «t  flwuld  becoii>e 
embodied. 

"  Neither  Nature  nor  Reason  (fays 

*'  his  Lordihip)  could  ever  lead  men  V> 

"  imagine   two   distinct  and  inde- 

*[  PENDENT   Societies  ipi  the  same 

"  Society. 
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**  Society.  This  imagination  was  broach*' 
••  ed  by  ecclefiaftical  ambition  [7]*" 

A  grave  icntence,  which  to  me  feems 
equivalent  to  this,  That  neither  nature  nor'' 
reafott  could  everkad^  men  to  imagine  that 
ONE  -wm  TWO.  In  this,  I  readily  agree' 
with  his  Lordfhip.  Botthen  the  difficulty 
remains,  how  fuch  a  thing  could  ever  come  • 
to  t»  broacbedt  (as  his  Loi'd£hip  fays  itwfts) 
by  zny  imaginatiott  not  more  difordeced,' 
than  it  ufually  is,  by  EccUJiaJiical  Amhithn^ 
School- Learning,  indeed,  might  do  much  >> 
for  therci  his  Lordlhip  has  fixed  his  theolo- 
gical-Bedlam: But  Cburcb  jimbttion,  he 
alTures  us,  is  of  another  mold;  which/ 
as  h  never  failed  to  aim  at,  fo,  he  aflures' 
us,  it  never  failed  to  obtain,  immode- 
rate Wealth  and  exorbitant  Power.  What' 
then  are  we  to  think?  That  his  Lord- 
fhip  meant,  that  neither  Nature  nor  Rea-^ 
Jon  could  ever  lead  men  to  imagine  two 
iiJiinB  and  independent  Societies  in  the  fame 
Community  ?  for  Community  being  the' 
genus,  fcveral  Societies,  as  the  fpccies,  may, 
indeed,  be  contained  in  it.  This,  merely  foir 
my  own  eafe,  I  am  ready  to  fuppofe,  be- 
£7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  412. 

*  H  caufc 
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csmfe  when  his  Lordlhip  is  well  underftood* 
he  is  always  more  than  half  confuted. 

.  In  this   paragraph  then  are  contained 
dicfe  two  proportions  :      . 

1.  That  die  Church  does  not  compose 
a  Society, 

2.  Tliatit  does  not  compofe  a  Sodetjr 
independent  andfivereign. 

Let  us  examine  his  reafoning  on  thefe 
p(»nt6  as  it  lies  in  his  works  j  for  as  disorder- 
ly as  it  lies,  it  js  meant,  I  will  afTure  you,  to 
overturn  the  whole  Theory  of  the  jilHance. 
.  "  A  RELIGIOUS  Society  (£iys  his 
"  Lordihip)   BV  WHICH  IS  meant,  om 

**    THIS   OCCASION,    A    CLERGY,   is.    Or    H 

«  not,  a  creature  of  the  State.  Ifthefirjt^ 
<f  it  follows,  that  this  order  no  more  than 
^'  others,  which  the  State  has  inftituted  for 
'*  the  maintenance  of  good  gOTernment, 
"  can  aiTume  any  rights,  or  exerdfe  any 
"  powers,  except  fuch  as  the  State  has 
**  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  it,  and  that 
"  the  State  may,  and  ought  to  keep  a 
«*  conftant  controul  over  it,  not  only  to  pre- 
*'  vent  ufurpations  and  abufes,  but  to  di- 
**  re£t  the  public  and  private  influence  of 
«»  the  Clergy,  in  a  ftrid  conformity  to  the 
**  letter  and  fpirit  of  the  Conftitution ;  the 
**  fcrvants 
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"  fervants  of  which,  in  a  much  truer 
"  ^nfe,  they  are,  than  what  they  aficA 
'*  fometimes  to  call  themfelves,  the  Am* 
'*  baiTadors  of  God  to  other  men.  ^tbt 
**  hijis  faid,  if  it  be  alTertcd,  that  the 
"  Church  is  in  any  fort  independoDt  on  the 
"  State,  there  arifes  from  ^is  pretenlioa 
"  the  greateil  abfurdity  imaginable,  that^ 
"  I  mean,  of  Imperium  in  Imperioj  an 
"  Empire  of  divine,  in  an  Empire  of  hu* 
•*  man  iniUtution  [8]/' 

Thus  far  his  Lordfliip,  who  is  here 
reafoning  againft  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  book  of  the  Jliliance.  He  introduces 
his  Argument  with  telling  the  Reader,  that 
the  Author  of  that  Book  has  defined  a  rv- 
Ugioui  Society ,  to  be  the  body  of  the  Clergy, 
— A  religious  Society^  by  which  (fays  he)  is 

^EANT  ON    THIS    OCCASION    A  ClERGY, 

«,  or  is  not,  a  Creature  of  the  State  [9]. 

You  cannot,  I  believe,  fee  this  aflertlon 
without  fome  Airprize,  when  you  obferve^ 
that  the  Author  of  the  jUliance  has  defined 
irreligious  Society  to  be  a  number  of  re- 

[8]  Vol.  iv.  p.  413- 

[9]  So  again.  This  trder  af  men  wbithiut  CKht  th 
Religieut  facieiy, — V.  iv,  p.  440.  And  :^ain,— 7S* 
R£ligitusS9(uty^atwehavnittuJ}Bmd«urfflviitecAl.l, 
tht  Gtrgj,    V.  iv.  p.  561 . 

*H   2  LIGI0U8 
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Irorous  Creatures  associated  [9]. 
—  When  you  obferve,  that  He  makes 
.  it  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  a  re~ 
ligiom  Society,  to  provide  an  order  of  men, 
to  be  fet  apart  for  miniftring  in  holy  things, 
or  in  other  words,  a  Clergy.  —  "  The 
**  greatefl;  care  is  to  be  had,  that  the  afts 
"  of  religious  worfhip  be  prefervcd  fimple, 
** '  decent,  and  iignificative.  But  this  can 
"  be  done  only  by  providing  perfons  fet 
*'  apart  for  this  office;  whofe  peculiar 
**  employment  it  fhall  be  to  prcfide  in,  di- 
•*  reft,  and  fuperintend  the  Aftsand  Scr- 
**  vices  of  Religion,  ^f.  [  i  o]"  —  When 
you  obferve,  he  makes  the  end  of  religi- 
ous Society  to  be,  fahatien  of  Souls,  and 
one  of  the  «i?jffj,  the  W(/ct- of  the  Ctr^; 
— Laftly  when  you  obferve,  he  oppofes  the 
Church  and  the  Clergy  to  each  other.  It 
**  is  unjuft  in  the  Church  to  aim  at  the 
'*  Propagation  of  Religion  by  force,  and 
**  impertinent  to  aim  at  riches,  honours, 
"  and  powers.  But  what  motives  the 
**  CtERGY  OF  A  Church  might  have, 
"  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  our  in- 
*'  quiry.  We  have  only  to  coniider 
**  what  the  Church  had,  which,  as 
"  a  religious  Society,  confifts  of  the  whole 

[9J  d^ancty  p.  55.  [10]  Allimctt  p.  6r. 

"  body 
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"  body  of  the  Community,  both  Laitx 
"  AND  Clergy  [i]." 

In  a  word,  the  Author  of  the  AUiancif 
was  at  much  pains  to  prove  that  a  reiigiout. 
Society  or  Church,  does  not  mean  the  Ciergyi 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful:  and 
this  for  two  reafons,  for  the  fake  of  truth.in 
genera!,  and  of  his  own  fyAem  in  parti- 
cular.        ' 

1.  It  (hocks  common  Senfe  to  call  one 
order  or  rank  in  Society,  by  the  name  of 
the  Society  :  it  is  little  better  than  calling 
one  of  the  qualities  of  a  Subftance,  by  the 
name  of  the  Subftance, 

2.  It  fubvertcd  the  Theory  of  the 
AlHance  to  make  the  Clergy,  the  Church  t 
for  then  the'  Church  could  neither  b« 
a  di{lin£t  Society,  nor  independent ;  both 
of  which  it  muft  be,  to  make  it  ca- 
pable of  an  Alliance  with  the  State^ 
It  could  not  be  a  diftinil  Society ;  for 
an  order  of  men,  as  I  obferved  juft  be- 

fi]  JUianct,  p.  ri2.  The  very  popilh.  Clergy, 
nay  even  that  timt'/erving  prUJi,  and  great  Flatterer y 
De  Marca,  were  more  honsft  riian  his  LordOiip  rc- 
prcicRts  the  Englifli  Clergy,  as  he  might  have  fccn  by 
the  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  this  very  p^c  of  the 
j/WdBW—EccLISIJl  CORPUS,  BX  riDElIUM  OM7 
NIUM  COMPACE  CONSTlTiriTUa. 

*H  3      '  fore. 
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£>re,  is  the  fame  in  politics,  as  a  quality  in 
phyfics  i  the  one  muft  inhere  in  a  Society, 
the  other  in  a  5»^<zffirf.*  and  thefe  being 
the  fubftrata  of  the  other>  to  ulk  of  the 
independent  cxiftcnce  of  an  orJert  or  of  a, 
guatity^  is  the  profoundcft  nonfenfc  ia 
Politics  and  Phyfics.  But  admitting,  that 
fuch  a  Church,  which  like  'J'rinculo's  king- 
dom, confifts  only  of  Ficeriys,  and  Vice- 
roys over  them,  was  capable  of  allying  with 
the  State,  the  Author  has  fliewn,  in  the 
place  quoted  above,  that  its  motives  for  uil- 
Uance  would  be  fuch  as  the  State  could 
not  comply  with,  either  injufticc  or  policy. 

But  extreme  neceility  forced  his  Lord- 
ihip  upon  this  bold  and  violent  falfificatioq 
of  the  do6lrine  of  the  Alliance.  He  faw  no 
other  way  of  fuppreffing  the  opinion  of  an 
independent  religious  Society^  than  by  fheWf 
ing  it  to  be  an  Imperium  in  ImperiOy  an  Em-f 
pire  of  divine t  in  an  Empire  of  human  Injii- 
tution }  a  mifchief,  againft  which  the  Stats 
is  always  on  its  guard.  And  if  a  religious  So- 
ciety fignificd  the  Churfh,  3nd  the  Church, 
pnly  the  Clergy,  the  claim  to  inde- 
pendency would  imply  fuch  an  Jmperium, 
But  the  Author  of  the  Alliance  goes  up-* 
on  apotber  principle  j  he  holds  that  th^ 
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Church  fignifics  the  whole  body  of  the 
^ithfiil;  that  though  this  Society  be  inde- 
pendent, yet,  fi-om  this  independency,  no 
fuchfolecifin  in  Politics  can  arifeasan/ffl^- 
rium  in  Imperio.  This  argument,  which 
the  Author  has  drawn  out  at  large,  the 
noble  perfon  mifreprefents,  perverts,  and 
flttennpts  to  overthrow. 

**  An  Imperium  in  Imperio  (lays  his 
*'  Lordlhip)  is  in  truth  fo  expreOy  con- 
"  tained  in  the  very  terms  of  the  a^rtion, 
"  that  none  of  the  tedious  sophisti- 
"  CAL  REASONINGS,  which  have  been  cm- 
"  ployed  for  the  purpofc,  can  evade  or 
"  difguife  it.  One  of  thefe  I  will  mention, 
"  becauie  it  has  a  certain  air  of  plau- 
**  siBiLiTY,  that  impofes  on  many;  and 
**  becaufe,  if  it  cannot  ftand  a  fLort  and  fair 
"  examination,  as  I  think  it  cannot,  the 
"  wholccdificc  of ecclefiaftical  independency 
**  and  grandeur^  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has 
'*  been  ^d  then,  that  religious  and  civil 
"  focietics  arc  widely  diftinguiihed  by  the 
*'  diilinifi  ends  of  their  inftitudons,  which 
"  imply  neceflarily  diftin£t  powers  and 
**  a  mutual  independency ;  that  the  end  of 
**  the  one>  is  the  Salvation  of  Souls,  and 
*  H  4  "  that 
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"  th»t  of  the  other  the  Security  of  tetnpo-^ 
*'  ral   intereils ;  that  the   fiatc  punifhes 

V  overt a£ls>  andean  punilh  nothing elie, 
"  becaufe  it  can  hiive  cognizance  of  no- 

V  thing  that  paiTes  in  the  mind,  and  does 
*'  not  breakout  into  criminal  actions  >  but 
**  that  the  Church  employing  her  infla- 
*'  ence  to  temper  the  paflione,  to  regulate 
**  the  inward  difpoiitions,  and  to  prevent 
*'  Uns,  as  well  as  crimes,  is  that  tribunal 
*'  at  which  even  intentions  are  to  be  tried, 
"  and  tins,  that  do  not  ripen  into  crimes, 
"  nor  immediately  afFed  civil  Society,  are 
«  to  be  punifiied  [2}." 

This,  I  will  fuppofe,  his  Lordihip 
intended  as  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  Au- 
thor's argument  for  the  independency  of  the 
Church.  Now  the  Argument,  as  it  Hands 
in  the  Alliance,  is  drawn  from  the  different 
powersy  belonging  to  the  two  Societies,  as 
thofe  powers  are  deduced  from  their  diffe- 
rent ends.  But  different  powers  implying 
different  adminidrations,  create  mutual  in- 
dependency; and  different  adminiftrations 
implying  an  incapacity  of  theM*  clashing 
with  one  another,  (hew  plainly  that  fuch 
an  independency  can  never  produce  an  Im~ 
[1]  Vol.  iv.  'p.  413—14, 

perium 
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perifim  in  lo^io.  This  is  the  natural  ordo*  of 
the  argument.  Let  us  fee  how  bis  Lord- 
ihip  reprefents  it.  He  begins  rightly,  with 
the  different  ends,  viz.  Salvation  cf  SouUt 
and  Security  of  temporal  interejis:  But  pro- 
ceeding to  fpeak  of  the  different  powers^ 
adapted  to  tbofe  different  ends^  viz.  coerci- 
on in  the  Aate,  and  perfuajion  only  in  the 
Church  (from  whence  arifes  a  mutual  in- 
dependency) he  miilakes  the  confequences 
of  thefe  powers,  which  are  pumjhment  of 
overt  a£is,  and  fubdml  of  the  paj^ons,  for 
the  pcviers  tbemfehes  i  from  which  confe- 
quences  indeed  no  independency  enfues ; 
hecsufc  Jubdual  of  ebe  pa£mm  may,  in  his 
LordHiip's  opinion  at  leail:^  be  atchievcd  by 
coercive  power,  as  well  as  funijhment-  of 
overt  a6is.  And  if  both  Societies  have 
coercive  powers  one  muit  needs  be  depen- 
dent on  the  other.  1  take,  notice  of  this 
midake  only  to  Ihew  you,  what  an  imper- 
fect and  obfcurc  conception,  his  Lordfljip 
had  of  the  Argument  of  the  ^Hance. 
Had  he  told  us,  tho'  in  fewer  words,  that 
the  Author's  reafoning  againft  the  pretend- 
ed Imperium  tn  Imperio,  arifmg  out  of  A- 
mutual  independency,  was  this,  Xhat  the 
State  having  coercive  power^and  the  Church- 
having 
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having  nooe^  theadmiiuftrationofthetwo 
Societies  could  never  clafli;  that  oppofitieiv 
bebg  the  only  circumflance  which  makes 
the  mifchief  of  an  haperium  in  Tm/ferto  -,  Had 
he  told  us  this,  I  fay,  we  ihould  have  feen, 
chat  at  lead  he  undirfteod  his  Advcrfary. 

But  let  us  confider  how  he  goes  about 
to  aofwer  what  he  fo  ill  reprefents. 

"  Now  in  anfwer  to  all  this  (lays  his 
**  Lordfhip)  WE  may  dent*  with  truth 
**  and  reafon  on  our  fide,  that  the  avowed 
**  ends  of  religious,  and  the  real  ends  of 
"  civil  Society,  are  fo  diitinA  as  to  require 
**  diftinfl  powers,  and  a  mutual  indepen- 
**  dency.  The  Salvation  of  Souls  is  not 
•*  the  immediate  end  of  civil  Society,  and 
"  I  wilh  it  was  not  rather  the  pretence, 
*•  than  the  end  of  ecclefiaftical  policy ; 
**  but  if  to  abftain  from  evil  and  to  do 
"  good  works,  be  means  of  folvaticm, 
*^  the  means  of  ialvation  are  the  objeds 
**  of  dvil  Government.  It  is  the  duty  of 
**  Princes  and  Magiilrates  to  promote  a 
**  ftrid  obfervation  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
u  of  private  and  public  morality,  and  to 
**  make  thofe  who  live  in  fubje^on  to 
**  them,  good  men,  in  order  to  make  tfaem 
*'  good  citizeoa.  Fo;-  this  pufpofe,  tha 
"  ballancc 
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**  ballaoce  and  the  fword  are  put  into  their 
"  hands,  that  they  may  meafure  out  pu- 
**  niflimcnt  to  every  one,  who  injures  the 
**  Community,  or  does  wrong  to  his  neigh- 
'*  hour ;  and  a  rigorous  punifhmcnt  of 
*^  crimes,  efpecially  if  it  be  accompanied 
"  with  rewards  and  encouragements  tovk- 
"  tue,  for  both  are  intrujied  to  the  faim 
"  »w»[3],  iithe  fureft  way  not  only  to 
"■  reform  ^the  outward  behaviour,  but  to 
**  create  an  habitual  inward  difpofition  to 
•'  thcpraiSice  ofVirtue  [4]." 

We  tnayy  fays,  his  Lordfliip,  deny  that  the 
avowed  ends  of  religious,  and  the  real  ends 
of  civil  Society f  are  Jo  diJiinSf.^Herc  he 
contradicts  his  maftcr  Locke,  This  indeed 
is  a  fmall  matter.  I  Ihall  fhew  he  contra- 
difts  Truth,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  hu- 
man ai&irs. — But  before  we  come  to  that, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  —  fFe  may 

[3]  This  tsfaid,  Ifuppofe,  in  confutatiop  ofwhat 
is  averted  in  the  Book  of  the  Allianee,  (to  Ibcw  the 
imperfe^ion  of  the  plan  of  civil  power)  that  reward 
(S  not  (as  it  is  generally  underftood  to  be)  one  of  the 
SanSions  of  civil  government,  in  the  fenfe  that  Pu- 
nijfmnt  is  fo.  But  as  this  is  all  his  LordOiip  has  to  Ciy 
■  againfl  it,  I  (hall  here  let  the  matter  reft  between 
tbcpi. 

(4]  Vol.  iv.  p.  414. 

fays 
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fays  his  LordOiipi  deny  that  the  avovteo 
fndt  ofreligioust  and  the  real  ends  of  civil 
Society  t  are  f>  di^ii0j  as  to  require  diftinSi 
powers  and  a  mutual  dependency.  The 
avowed etidsfdoes  he  fay?  jivoieed  by  whom? 
Common  feofe  requires  he  ihould  mean^ 
avowed  by  thofe  who  go  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  book  of  fiance.  But  Chen  he 
Plight  have  UXAreali  for  i^t  avowed  and 
the  real  ends  coincide:  He  Jbouldhxv 
Aid  real\  for  the  fairnefs  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  and  the  force .  of  the  argu* 
ment  drawn  from  it,  both  require  the  ufe 
of  this  word.  But  by  what  he  predicates 
of  thefe  avowed  ends,  viz,  their  not  requir-^ 
ing  dijiin^  power s,wc  ke,  he  means  <mwhw^ 
hy  corrupt  Churchmen,  'the  fahation  of 
fouls  (fays  he,  immediately  after)  is  rather 
the  pretence  than  the  end  of  ecclefiaftical  po- 
licy :  and  thefe  ends  are  Church  Uniformi- 
ty for  the  fake  of  fpiritual  dominion.  Now 
thele  avowed  ends,  wc  readily  confcfs,  can- 
not be  obtained  without  coercive  power  of 
the  civil  kind.  Here  then  you  have  his 
Lordihip,  after  all  his  declamation  againft 
fpiritual  tyranny,  coming  at  laH:,  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  free  thinking  politician,  to 
profefs  that  religious  perfecution  and  co- 
ercive power  are,  in  the  order  of  things,  as 
juftly 
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juftly  and  rcafonably  employed  in  matter* 
of  confcience,  as  in  the  overt  a^  of  civil 
lif^:  now  tho'  this  be  altogether  upon  prin- 
ciple, (for  what  ftiould  reftrain  a  Statefman 
who  believes  nothing  of  the  truth  efreligi-^ 
<m,  and  fees  all  the  mifchiefs  of  iinxrfitj 
of  e^m'ons,  from  attempting  to  bring  about 
an  outward  uniformity,  by  force  ?)  yet  you 
would  not  have  expeBed  it  in  this  place, 
where  his  Lordlhip  is  defending  religious 
Liberty,  againft  the  wicked  Author  of  the 
jUliance;  nor  would  you  have  found  it^ 
had  notthediftreiles  of  controvcrfy  driven 
him  into  his  native  quarters,  before  his 
time.  The  ^Hance  went  on  this  princi-' 
pie,  that  die  Church  was  a  fociety,  inde-- 
pendent  of  the  civil,  as  not  having  coer-^ 
cive  power  like  the  civil.  To  overturn' 
riiis  argument,  his  Lordfliip  was  forced  to 
deny  the  minor,  and  io  unawares  has 
brought  in  perfecution  as  one  of  the 'natu- 
ral powers  of  the  Church.  But  to  compais 
this  matter  neatly,  and  without  nbifc,  he^ 
has  recourfe  to  his  oldtradc,  the  employ- 
ing, under  an  ambiguous  expreffion,  the 
ahufe  of  the  thing  for  the  thing  hfelf.-^ 
The  avowed  ends  of  reiigious—'the  real  ends- 
of  civil  fociety. — But  it  was  fo  glaring  a' 
truth,  that  xhi  fahation  of  fmU  was  the- 
real 
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real  end  of  religious,  and  the  fecurity  ef 
temporal  intereftst  the  only  end  of  civil  So- 
ciety, that  he  muft  have  loft  his  fenfes  who 
could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  coercive 
pncer  was  as  proper  to  promote  the  6rft 
as  the  fecood  j  or  that  inftruSion  and  exlw- 
4atim,  was  as  {xx)per  to  promote  the  fecond 
asthefirft:  one  of  which  thing;!,  his  af- 
lertion,  that  the  Church  and  State  have  noi 
diflinS  powers,  neceflarily  implies :  To  dj£^ 
guire  this  abfurdity  therefore,  for  reolt 
which  fair  argument  required,  he  fubfti- 
tutes  the  ambiguous  word,  avoteed,  which 
hisbad  caufe  required.  And  under  cover 
of  this,  he  denies,  that  the  two  focietie» 
are  so  distinct  as  id  require  Mftin^  povt~ 
0-f.— Well,  this  however  wc  underftand; 
and  have  thoroughly  canvaHed.  But  what 
saean  the  words  that  follow  ?  —  ^d  a  mu* 
tual  independency.  The  author  of  the 
jHUance  indeed  had  iaid,  that  the  ends  of 
the  two  fociettes  were  fo  diAin£t  as  to  re- 
quire diJiinSl  powers.  But  he  was  not  fa 
abfurd  to  add — end  a  mutual  independency  i 
becaufe,  independency  was  not  the  means  of 
attaining  an  end,  like  MftinB  powers,  but  a. 
confequenceoi  thofe  powers  :  for  if  the  pow- 
ers^ by  which  two  focieties  are  admi-~ 
niftcred^ 
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nlftered,  be  differ ent^  thofe  focieties,  (fee- 
ing their  adminiilrations  can  never  claflij 
muft  needs  be  independent  on  one  another. 
This  is  given  only  as  another  inilance  of 
the  cloudy  conception  this  great  Politiciao 
had  of  the  plain  argument  of  the  jUli" 
ancti  and  the  firft  principles  of  Laws  and 
Politics. 

Let  me  now  proceed  with  his  reaToning. 
He  is  to  prove,  what  he  had  aHerted,  that 
the  tyfo  focieties  are  not  Jh  diftinSi.  as  to 
require  dijiin^  fffwers.  He  is  writing 
againft  the  book  oiihcjllliancei  the  au* 
thor  of  which  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  end  of  the  religious  is  fakatim  »f 
Souls;  itic  end  o£  the  Gvilt  fecurity  of  tem>' 
poral  interefls.  To  this  his  X^wdfliip  re- 
plies, that  ^Ivation  of  fouls  is  only  the  ^rf* 
tended  end  of  the  Religious  j  but  the  real; 
tho'  not  immediate  end,  of  the  Civil,  And 
thus  he  has,  with  great  dexterity,  dellroyed 
all  diilin<flion  between  the  two  Societies. 

I  have  already  detcifted  both  the  fraud  and 
fallacy  of  the  £r A  part  of  his  ailertion}  I 
come  now  to  the  other,  that  fahation  ^ 
fouls  is  the  real,  tbo'  not  immediate,  end  of  ci^ 
vil  Government.  Here  the  meanncfe  of 
his  fopbiftry  is  flill  more  apparent,  than  tit 
the 
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the  foregoing  inftance.  It  ftands  thus,— • 
■'  The  immediate  end  of  civil  government 
.16  confeffed,  on  all'hands  to  be  fecurify  of 
temporal  intereftt.  —  This  is  done  by  keep- 
ing men  to  ahfiain  from  evil,  and  exciting 
them  to  good  works  —Good  works  are  the 
means  ofJalvafioft-^Thereforc  the  means  of 
fahation  are  the  objeSls  of  civil-  government -i 
or,  in  other  words,  the  falvation  of  fouls 
»  at  leaft  the  mediate  end  of  civil  So- 
ciety." 

The  Author  of  the  AlUanee  had  obviat- 
ed all  this  poor  fophtftry  tn  the  following 
words:  '*  Civil  Government,  I  fuppofe, 
••  will  be  albwcd  to  have  been  invented 
*'  for  the  attainment  of  fome  certain  end  or 
«  endscxclufivc  of  others:  and  this  implies 
••  the  ncceffity  of  diftinguifhing  this  end 
•*  from  others.  Which  dtftindlion  arifes 
**  from  the  different  properties  of  the 
•«  things  pretending.  But  amongft  all 
<*  thofe  things  whifh  are  apt  to  obtrude,  or 
*<  have  in  fa^  obtruded,  upon  men  as  the 
»*  ends  of  civil  Government,  there  is  but 
*'  one  difference  in  their  properties,  as 
**  ends :  which  is  this,  that  one  of  tbefe  is. 
^*  attainable  by  civil  Society  only,  and  all 
-"  the  reji  are  eq/ily  attained  without  it* 
•      2  "  The 
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The  thing  then  with  the  firft  mentioned 
property  muft  needs  be  that  genuine  end  of 
civil  Society.  And  this  is  no  other  thaa. 
Jecunt^  t9  the  tettfporal  liberty  and.  froparty 

But  his  Lordffiip's  fjphiftry  coniifta.  in 
.  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  enk,  which 
cither  fignifies  the  ooniequencc  or  iiTiu;  of 
4  mtarii  fimply ;  or,  the  confequencc  ;tnd 
il!ue,  with  intention  and  fore-thought. 
Jn  the  firA  fenfe  it  may  be  tnjc,  that  Ad* 
vation  is  the  mediate  end  of  civil  Society  ; 
but  then  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  la 
the  fecond  ienfe  it  is  to  the  purpde,  buC 
not  true.  The  civil  Magiftratc,  all  men 
fee^  had  not  this  confequence  or  iHiie  in 
his  thoughts  J  as  is  evident  from  henco, 
that,  in  adapting  his  puniihments  to  un^- 
lawful  atflions,  he  does  not  proportion 
them  to  the  heinoufnefs  of.  the  offence, 
as  eftimated  on  the  principles  of  natural 
or  oi revealed  Religion,  but  on  their  ma-  . 
lignity  to  civil  Society.  A  plain  proof, 
that,  when  he  meafured  out  puaiihrnents 
to  ofiences,  Be  had  only  political  and  not 
nligious  confiderations  in  his  vievf.  But 
you,  fhall   hear  what  the  Author  of  the 

[S]  Miaact,  p.  3a— 3, 
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jilliance  has  faid  on  this  fubjeft^  who  had  . 
confuted  his  Lordlhip's  fophifm  before  he 
had  conceived  it. 

"  We  have  (hewn  ({ays  this  writer) 
**  that  it  was  the  c|re  of  the  Bodies,  not  of 
'*  the  Smis  of  men,'  that  the  Ma^Hirate  un- 
"  dertpok  to  give  account  of.  Whatever 
"  diereforc  refers  to  the  Aotiyj  is  in  his  ju- 
"  rifdifUon ;  whatever  to  the  foul,  is  not. 
**  But,  and  if  there  be  that  which  tefers 
**  equally  to  both  (as  Morals  plainly  do) 
**  fuch  thing  muft  needs  be  partly  within, 
*'  and  partly  without  his  province ;  that 
"  isi  it  is  to  be  partially  confidered  by 
"  him ;  his  care  thereto  extending  fo  far 
"  only  as  it  afFeiSs  Society.  The  other 
**  coniideration  of  it,  namely  as  it  makes 
*'  part  of  Religion,  being  iii  the  Hands 
"  of  thofe,  who  prefide  in  another  kind 
"  of  Society.  Again,  with  regard  to 
*•  civil  pradlice ;  if  we  caft  our  eye  on  any 
•*  Digeft  of  Laws,  we  find  that  evil  &Qi- 
*'  ons  have  their  annexed  punifhment  de- 
'*'  nounced,  not  as  they  are  Vices,  /.  e. 
**  not  in  proportion  to  their  deviation  from 
■**  the  eternal  rule  of  right:  nor  as  they 
'*'  are  Sins,  /,  e.  not  in  proportion  to  thek 
"  deviation^ from  the  extraordinary  revcal- 
.'•■  -   "4  -  ,        y  ed 
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*'  ed  will  of  God ;  which  two  things  in- 
"  deed  coincide :  but  as  they  are  Crimes, 
*'  i.  e.  in  proportion  to  their  malignant 
*^  influence  on  civil  Society.  But  the 
**  view  in  which  the  State  regards  the 
"  praBice  (^Morality  is  evidently  fecn  in 
"  its  recognition  of  that  famous  maxim, 
*'  by  which  penal  laws  in  all  Communi- 
**  ties  are  fafliioned  and  direfled,  that- 

"  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  PUNISHMENT 
"  MOST  ALWAYS  RISE  IN  PROPORTION 
**    TO  THE  PROPENSITY  TO  THE    CRIME. 

"  A  maxim  evidently  unjufi  were  anions 
"  r^arded  by  the  the  StatCj  jufl  as  they 
■  "  are  in  themfelves  j  becaufe  the  Law  6f 
"  Nature  enjoins  only  in  proportion  to  the 
**  ability  of  performance ;  and  human  abi-> 
**  lities  abate  in  proportion  to  the  contrary 
*^  propenfilics:  evidently  impiou$,  were  adli- 
*'  ons  regarded  by  the  State,  as  they  refer 
V  to  the  will  of  God,  becaufe  this  Statc- 
•*  meafurc  diredly  contradi£ts  his  method 
"  and  rule  of  puniihing.  But  fuppofe  the 
**  Magiftrate's  office  to  be  what  is  here 
*'  afiigned,  and  his  aim  muA  be  the  sup- 
**  pREssioN  of  crimes,  or  of  thofe  ai^ions 
**  which  malignantly  affect  focicty^  and 
•  I  2  **  theo 
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"  then  nothing  can  be  more  reafonable 
**  than  this  proceeding.  For  then  his  end 
"  muA  be  the  good  of  the  whole  not  of 
**■  particulars'^  but  as  they  come  within 
"  that  view.  But  the  good  of  the  whole 
*'  being  to  be  procured  only,  by  thopre- 
"  •ointim  of  crimes,  and  dio(c  to  which 
"  there  is  the  greateft  propeofity  bcii^  of 
"  the  moft  difficult  prevention,  the  foil 
'•  feverity  of  his  Laws  muft  of  neccflky  be 
•'  turned  againft  thefe  [6]." 

But,  his  Lordfliip  goes  on  to  tell  us,  What 
thofe  meam  arc  which  Princes  and  Magif- 
trates  employ  to  procure  this  mediate  end 
of  dvii  Society,  the  Salvation  of  Souls  i  and 
they  are,  he  fays,  coercive  force.  —  For 
this  purpofey  the  baUance  and  tie  fimrd 
are  put  into  their  handsj  that  they  mt^  mea- 
Jiire  out  punijhment  to  every  one^  tvifo  injures 
the  community  or  does  tvfong  to  bis  nei^bbour, 
j^d  a  rigorous  punijhment  of  crimes,  ej^eci- 
ally  if  it  be  accompanied  with  rewards  and 
encouragements  to  virtue;  is  the  furejl  way 
not  only  to  reform  the  '  outward  behaviour^ 
biit  to  create  an  inward  difpofition  to  the 
praSiice  of  virtue. 

f61  AiiuMttt  p.  35 — 6—7. 
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Who  troald  hav6  cxpedcd  thjit  it  fhould 
come  atlaft  to  this,  fo  contrary  td  his  Lord- 
ftiip'fi  ilTet'tion  in  the  cafe  of  an  etttraordi- 
nar^  frV^ideme^  That  a  vigorous  and  exa& 
diAribution  of  rewards  and  punidiments, 
Ufider  the  Magifirate's  Providence  (which 
indeed  Is  the  dniy  one  his  LofdDiip  thinks 
Worth  a  rufh)  fhoald  be  fo  far  from  tak* 
ing  temty  merit  and  making  virtue  fervilitf 
thait  it  is  the  fmr^  wttf  ^creating  an  inward 
d^p^m  «  the  pr^ice  pf  virtue !  i.  Ci 
the  faheft  way  of  milking  virtuti  free  zsA 
itieriturifui,  Biit  there  ts  fom^ing  w<hi« 
derfolly  perverfe  in  his  Lordihip's  coodud. 
The  oxa£t  diftribution  ofRei*«r(fa  and 
Punishments  b^  Heaveoj  makes  virtue 
worthlefs  and  firvile,  the'  the  admioiA 
tnitioa  of  Providence  be  able  to  ope^ 
rate  on  die  nlind  ahd  intbntion,  the  only 
way,  if  any,  oScreatirig  an  invard  dij^o* 
^on  te  the  prsBice  ^  virtue  i  that  is,  of 
makiag  it  free  and  tneritOTious.  On  thd 
contr»ry,  Ifyou  will  believe  him,  theex- 
a£t  diftributionof  rewards  and  puniflimcnti 
by  the  civil  Magiftrate,  makes  virtue  free 
and  meritorious,  tho'  the  Magiftratc  can' 
pot  operate  on  the  mind  and  intention^ 
the  only  way  of  creatit^  an  imoaf-d  dij^ 
•  I  3  Jtion 
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JUion  to  the  praBice  of  virtue,  that  is»  of 
making  it  free  and  meritorious. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  which  theTe 
obfervations  naturally  introduce.  The  very 
means  he  affigns  for  the  promotion  of  this 
imaginary  end^  namely  coercive  force,  for 
falvation  of  fouls,  entirely  fubvots  his  po- 
rtion, and  ihews  this  could  be  no  end  of 
civil  Society,  lince  the  means  arc  in  no 
wife  calculated  to  promote  the  end  j  it  not 
being  adlion  limply,  that  intitles  to  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  but  a<^n  upon  ado^uate 
motives.  Now  with  thele,  (which  relult 
into  what  we  call  confcsencCy) force,  or  coer- 
tion,  is  abfolutely  inc<xiliflent:  force  may 
make  Hypocrites,  but  nothing  but  the  ra- 
tional convidions  of  religion  can  make 
men  lovers  of  Virtue. 

Now  if.it  be  by  fuch  kind  of  reafomng 
as  this  that  the  whole  edifice  *  of  eccUfa- 
fiical  independency  and  grandeur  may  be 
brought  to  the  ground,  (to  ufe  his  Lord- 
fiiip's  big  language)  Church  Power  was 
never  worth  the  building. 
■~  But  to  proceed.  His  Lordflup  tells  us 
next,,  that,  "■  A  clergy  might  co-operate 
f.  with,  the  civil  Magiftratc  very  ufefuUy, 
f'  no  doubt>  by  exhortations,  reproofs, 
.    "  "and 
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**  and  example.  —  This  tbcy  might  do  as 
**  afliilants  to  the  civil  Magiftrate,  in  con^ 
*'  cbrt  with  him,  and  in  fqbordination  to 
•'  him.  'To  •wkflt  purpofe  therefore  do  tb^ 
"  claim  and  affeB  independency  on  bim? 
'<  Greater  power  never  did,  nor  can  ena^ 
"  ble  them  to  do  greater  good.  Would 
*.'  they  ereit  a  tribunal  to  punljh  inten-- 
**  tipm?  The  very  pretence  is  imper^ 
"  tinent.  Would  they  ercdt  it  to  punijfi 
"  w^f  no  injury  is  offered^  nor  wrong 
*'  dont,?  The defign is unjuft and art»trary. 
*'  The  ideas  of  crimes  are  determinate  and 
**  ii^ed.  The  Magiftrate  cannot  alter  them. 
*'  The  ideas  of  Sins  are  more  confufed  and 
•'  vagup;  and  w,e  know  by  long  and  ge- 
"  neral  experience,  how  they  vary  in  the 
?•  mmds,  or  at  leaft  in  the  writings  of  ca- 
*'-  fifijls.  Would  they  ereft  fuch  a  tribu- 
**  nal  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  maris  faith  ? 
*'  Such  a  one  is  erefted  in  fome  countries, 
**  under  the  name  of  the  Inquifition,  and 
*'  is  juftly  detefted  in  all.  To  what  end 
**  and  purpofe  then  can  spiritu  At  courts 
*.'  and  coEKCivE  powers  attributed 
^*  TO  THE  Clergy  fcrve,  unlefs  it  be  to 
I"  malce  them  judges  and  parties  in  their 
*  I  4  •'  own 
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"  own  csiufe,  when  matters  of  ibtereft  ftre 
«  concerned  [7]?" 

'  His  Lordfliip  it  muft  be  remembered,  is 
hert  redbning  with  the  Author  of  the^Zt- 
aTKe  againft  his  notions  of  the  rights  of aClergy 
in  an  eflablifhed  Chui-ch.  And  the  it]cft)lb 
perfon's  firft  mifrcprefentation,  you  f«e,  is, 
that  this  Author  h^Ai,  that  the  Cki-gy  re- 
main ittdcpendent  on  ^e  State  during  ^dxit 
cftabUfhment ;  and  that  th«  coercive  poVreir 
exercifcd  by  them,  undtf  the  AUilince>  i& 
inhreiu  in  their  order.  To  vjhatpurjvfi  (fays 
hit  Lbrdlhip)  do  they  [the  Clergy]  Claim 
AND  AFtECT  ind^endency  onhim,  the  civil 
Magifitatef  And  again,  Tov>baftnd  -and 
furp^'t  €itn  fpiritual  Gourtij  and  coercive 
fovers,  ATTRIBUTED  t6  the  aiiirgy,  Jkvef 
And,  'M  if  this  was  not  plain  enough,  in  the 
very  ftestt  pag6,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Pope, 
he  fayiB,  "  Amiiiigft  all  the  fallacies  which 
*'  have  been  employed  by  Churchmen, 
"  one  of  thfc  moft  abfttrd  has  been  ad-< 
**  vanced,  tho'  not  invented,  by  a  paradoxl- 
"  cai  Acquaintafic*  ftf  yours ;  and  jt  is  to 
**  maintain  the  indipendency  cS  ?he 
*•  Church,  and  to  fappofe,  at  the  Same 
*'  TIME,  a  fort  of  original  Cobttaft  bc- 

r?]  Vol.  (r.  p.  -fii-itf. 

J*  twecn 
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"  tween  the  Church  ahd  State,  the  terms  of 
**  whichj  every  whimfical  Writer,  tvm 
""  THis«CRiBLER,ad}u)fba8l)CpIeafe8[8].'' 
Fallbood  and  ill  language  commonly  go  t&> 
gethef. 

You  fhall  now  hear  what  the  Author  df 
the  AlliaAoe  holds  on  thefe  two  pcnnts,  and 
-frotti  his  owti  mouth.  Firft,  as  to  the  iitde^ 
fentkncy.-^^  Let-usrcencxt(fayshe)-whal 
^  theStATE  gains  by  it  [the  j^Hmie^ 
'"  Thefb  [advantages]  m  a  word  may  be 
**  COTdptized  in  its 'supremacy  in  mat- 

■•*  TER8  fictLESIASTICAL.  ThE  ChORCH 
""   RESIGNINiGUP  HER  INDEPENDENCY,  and 

**  mddng  the  Magiftrate  faei*  supr&m^ 
■**  HEAb,  Without  whofc  approbation  anft 
"**  tdlowance,  ifae  can  adminifter,  tranfad, 
«  or  'decttt  toothing  {9]." 

Secondly,'  as  to  tiJtresw  power ^  «*  Thb 
**  third  indlaft  privilege  TtiBCHuxcti 
**  GAINS,  by  this  Alliance,  is  the  being 

"  INTRUSTED  WITH  A  JURISDrCTIoii. 
**    INTORCfED  BYCOACTIVEPOWERflo]." 

His  Lotdfliip  tells  us,  the  Author  of 
^e  Alliance  holds,  that  the  independent 
of  rfK  Cbiltrch  is  retained  in  an  eftablUh- 

;[8]  VoL  \y.  p.  417.       [9]  Manu,  p.  147. 
\l0]  Miancfj  p.  13^. 

■  ment: 
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ment :  the  Author  himfelf,  fays  that  it  it 
given  ufi.  His  LordOiip  tells  us,  the  Au- 
thor holds  an  inherent  coercive  pamer  In  the 
.<phurch:  the  Author  hioifelf  fays,  that 
coercive  power  is  a  grant  of  the  State,  dur- 
ing- the  Alliance. 

And  here  you  may  take  notice,  howgreatr 
}y  hisLocdlhip  has  improved  upon  his  Mar 
flers,  the  Authors  of  the  Rights  of  the  Cbrif 
Jlian  Church,  and  of  the  independent  Whig-. 
iThey  had  ventured  indeed  to  charge 
Jwth  thefe  dodrines  on  the  body  of  the 
£pgUfli  Clergy.  -  But  aaone  can  never  be 
iure  what  an  tndifcreetor  corrupt  member 
4}ffo  large  a  body  may  have&id,  the  confu- 
;tatIon  of  this  calumny  was  npt  eaiy.  Hie 
Lordlbip  ,is  niore-  bdd,  bp  charges  thefe 
opinions  on  a  pardcular  ipember  of  the 
.eibbUlhed  ChurchV  by  name :  .^ijt  then  he 
■ji  ntgrefifiry  he  puts  it  in  tfac  power  of 
the- j  perfpn :  injured  to  do  himfclf  jus- 
tice} ibr  it  fo  iappcns,  that  this  perfon  not 
■OTily  denies  the  independency  of  the  Church 
qnder  an  eflablifhment,  and  fill  claim  to  in- 
herent coercive  power  whatfoever,  but  h^ 
.laid  down  principles  to  difcredit, .  and  rulfss 
to  prevent  the  return  of  thofe  ufurpations. 
The  Author  of  the  Alliance  has  vindi- 
cated 
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oated[i]  the Eogliih  Clergy  from  the  pre- 
variaitions  of  Tjndal  and  Gordon;  Ic 
bad  been  hard,  could  he  have  found  no 
charitable  hand  to  vindicate  him  fi'om. 
the  fame  calumny,  when  revived  by  this 
ooble  Lord. 

As  therefore,  no  independency  in  alU-T_ 
ance^  is  either  claimed  or  ajfei^ed }  and  no 
hd>erent  coercive  power  is  attributed  to  the 
ckrgyy  We  will  fuppoTe  his  Lordftiip's  Am- 
ple queilion  to  be,  "  For  what  end  is  that 
tribunal,  called  %  Spiritual  Ckurt,  erededf" 
And  had  he  been  fo  fait  to  have  let; 
the  Author  of  the  Alliance^  to  whom  he 
addrefles  his.qucftion,  fpeak  for  himfelf,fae 
would  not  have  waited  for  an  Anfwer.  This 
Author  tells  us,  in  the  moft  conspicuous  part 
of  his  book,  and  in  great  letters,  that  it  is- 

FOR  REFORMATION  OF  MANNERS  Only[2]. 

But,  as  if  he  had  entirely  left  us  to  ourfelve» 
to  conjeiSurc  how  he  intended  to  employ 
tfiis  ^ritual  tribwial,  his  Lordlhip  &11» 
a  guefling  :  and  there  is  no  kind  of  abfur- 
dity,  he  does  not  propofe,  as  favoured  by 
the  Author  of  the  Alliance,  tho'  they  te 
(uch  as  this  Author  had  already  ex- 
ploded. 
[i]  MoHttf  p.  8t,  &leq.  [3]  Hid.  p.  134- 
7(> 
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To  what  parfnfii  Uip  bis  LotdDuJ),  At 
the  clergy  claim  and  1^(3  in^pendemy  tat 
tint  Magifirtaet  Greiter  po-^xr  hever  Sd^ 
ter  can  etioBie  them  to  db  greater  good. 
Jfouldtbey  ^t^  a  trikmM to  puhish  in- 
tentions ?    "the  very  pretence  is  imptT' 

'  Before  I  come  to  his  LardQup's  coa^ 
JeBure,  give  me  lean,  Sir^  to  fay  one. 
ward  (^  the  bappineffi  of  His  inh^hn.. 
This  ^ribuHalj  or  this  int-ave  fowef, 
whith  he  i&ikti  to  Mlovi  Indcpeikdenc;^ 
i&  fe  Ibf  froiti  btiing  produced  by  it|  th^ 
toerciw  powtf-  never  cotnes  into  the  Chbrch 
till  it  hed  given  up  it's  ittdtpeaikricy.  Tlie 
Author  of  the  jMiance  aHfgns  a  f^ain  rea* 
fon  foi'  it*—"  The  State  {fay».bb)htTbg. 
*'  by  this  j^liance^  befiowed  upon  the 
**  Ctetgy  a  JurifdiiStiort  with  coaSive  pno' 
**  ff,  this  pfivilege  wbuld  creette  an  im- 
"  p£:kttrM  IN  iMPERio  had  not  the  civil 
•*  Magijit-att  iti  returh,  the  Ji^tttmacy  of 
^  thiGhurcb{'^\:' 

Artd  now,  to  his  co&jflfhires.  Is  it,  fays 
he^  to  pumjh  itamtiom?  The  Author  of 

[3]  Mlaiuft  p.  149. 

the' 
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the  ytStanc*  fays,  No,  it  is  for  refu'^tiott 
<tf  manners  ooh/,  fiut  you  mukrftand  not 
half  his  dcift,  unkTs  you  onuSikr  diefe 
^ue(Uons  as  prapo(ed  to  infinuate,  that 
the  Author  of  the  Alliance  held  the  Ab^ 
Surdities  qantaioed  va  them.  &o  here,,  iot 
.  mftaaco,  you  are  to  undfrO^d,  that  the 
Authw  of  the  j^liance  held  thia  Tr^unal 
was  \opunifi>  inientiom.  Howsrer,  I  will  acv 
quk  his  Lordflup  of  malicej  it  leems  to  b4 
an  iDDocenft  blunder.  The  Author  of  tj» 
jtUiance  did  indeed  talk  of  z.*trihmal  rs* 
garding  irregular  intentions  as  criminal  % 
and  by  ill  lucic,  his  Lordfhip  midxwk.  this 
tributult  ior  a.  fpiritud  Court,  The  Au- 
thor's words  ar«  thefc  —  "  The  t&&aaA. 
^*  correction  of  fuch  evils  [as  arife  from 
**  the  intemptrance  of  the  fenfml  apj^tesl 
*'  muA  be  begun  by  moderating  and  fub- 
'*  duing  the  Palfions  themfolves.  But  this, 
**  civil  X^ws  are  not  und«ftoodtoprefcribe^ 
**  as  punifliing  thofe  paffioos  only  when 
*'  they  proceed  to  ad :  and  not  rewarding 
"  the  attempts  to  fiibdue  them.  //  mttji  be  « 
<*  tribunal  regarding  irregular  intentims  as 
**  criminal  •wbitb  can  do  tbisi  and  that  is 
**  no  ttber  than  the  tribunal  of  Religivu 
2       .  "  When 
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**  When  this  is  done,  a  coadive  poWer  cf 
"  the  civil  kind  may  have  a  good  eflfcAjbut 
**  nottilltheo.  And  who  fo  previa  to  apply 
*^  this  coa£tive  power>  in  (ixh  cafes,  a» 
**  that  Socie^j  which  fitted  and  prepared 
**  the  fubjed,  for  it's  due  rec^tion  and 
•*  application  [4]."  This  tribunal  regard- 
ing irregular  intentions  as  crirmnait  the 
Author  calls  the  tribunal  of  ReHgim,' 
^i%r«is{m/afff^/(r)anddiftinguidie8itfroin 
diat  tribunal,'  which  is  invefied  with  cmc- 
fhe^fowir  of  the  civil  kind,  c^WtA  ffnritual 
Ourti:  He  makes  the  firft  a  preparative 
to  the  other.  Yet,  ftrange  to  believe  I  his 
Lordfhip  miftook  this  tribunal  of  Religion; 
fo-defcribed  and^diftinguifhed,  for  ^f^ri-* 
tual  Court :  and  upbraids  the  Author  of 
i^c  jiUiancey  for  fupportinga^n'^fl^i/w/A 
coercive  power s,  to  punish  intentions. 
But  we  ihall  fee  more  of  his  Lordfliip's  a-^ 
cutene&  of  this  kind,  as  we  go  along.  ' 
:  -  His  fecond  charge  agun  ft  the  principles 
of.the  jillianee.is  in  thefe  words  —  Would 
they  efe0  this  tribunal  topunip,  where  no 

INJURY  IS  .OFFERED,    NOR  WRONQ  DONS? 

*tbe  dxfign  is  uryit/i.  and   arbitrary.     "The 
idiasof  crimesare  determinate  and  fiatei, 

[.).]  Alliance,  p.  99 — lOO. 

The 
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^e  Magijlrate  cannot  alter  them.  The 
ideas  of  Jim  are  more  confufed  and  vague  i 
and  we  know  by  long  and  general  experience, 
how  they  vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  lea/l  in 
the  writings  of  Cafuijis. 

'to  punijh  where  no  injury  is  offered  nor 
wrong  done,  is  his  Lordlhip's  periphraJis 
of  the  punijhment  of  vague  luft,  which  the 
Author  ot  the  ^liance  maltes  one  branch 
of  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  confe- 
quently  an  objeft  of  fpiritual  Courts.  But 
his  LordAiip's  own  opinion  of  the  quality 
cf  vague  lujly  intimated  in  this  periphrafis, 
is  but  a  fecond  conlideration.  His  principal 
ending  in  giving  it,  was  to  difcredit  the 
tyranny  of  fpiritual  courts,  in  punifhin^ 
where  no  fault  is  committed.  To  forget 
his  Bible  is  no  dlHionour :  but  to  forget 
his  Horace  is  a  difgrace  indeed.  Now  this 
hcmeft  Pagan  reckons  the  prohibition  of 
vague  luft,  as  one  of  the  chief  purpofes  of 
civil  laws. 

"  Fuit  hsec  fapientia  quondam 
"  Publica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  prophanisj 
*t  CoNcuBiTu  pROHiBEaE  VAGo  j  dare  jura 

*'  maritis.'  ■ 

All  this  is  fo  very  extraordinary,  tTiat 

you  would  not  readily  believe  his  Lord- 

fhip 
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ihjp  could  defign  the  punifimeta  cfisagi^ 
bt/it  bjr  the  words  — •  puntjbing  where  no 
injury  is  offered  nor  lorong  d^ne^  did  he  not 
ib  clearly  explain  bimfelf,  in  hU  cvtioua 
diftinfliion  between  crimes  artdjins :  whjcb, 
becauie  it  was  occaiioped  by,  apd  alludes  to, 
9  paflage  in  the  Alliance^  I  will  firft  beg. 
leave  to  tranfcribe  that  palTa^e  :  "  Xf  wq 
"  call  our  eye  on  any  digeft  of  Laws,  we 
**  End  that  evil  adlpns  have  their  annexed 
<*  punifliment  denounced,  not  as  they  are 
«  viCESj  /.  f.  in  proportion  to  their  dovia-i 
*'  tion  from  the  eternal  rule  of  right ; 
*•*  nor  as  they  are  sjns,  i.  e.  not  in  j»o- 
**  portion  to  their  deviation  from  the  ex- 
••  traordinary  revealed  will  of  God  j  which 
"  two  things  indeed  coincide;  but  as 
*'  thpy  are  crimes,  i.  e.  in  proportion 
"  to  their  malignant  infiucnce  on  civil  So* 
*•  ciety  [5]."  The  Author  of  the  Alli- 
aace  faid  this,  to  fhew  that  the  civil  Mz^ 
giftrate  does  not  concern  himfelf  with  Re- 
ligion, asfucb.  His  Lordi^yp  borrows  the 
fame  diftiniflion  between  mwM  andjSsj,  tq 
{hew  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  unjufi  to  pu- 
ni(h  finst  as  fpiritual  Courts  undertake 
to  do :  for,  fays  be,  tbe  ide$s  of  cr]^M£S 

[j]  Miance,  p.   35—6. 

art 
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are  dtterminate  and  Jixsd :  The  ideas  gjT 
S'lNi  are  more  confufed  and  vague.  From 
this,  it  appears,  that  his  Lord(hip  miilook 
vices,  fins,  and  critmS)  for  different  aflions : 
whereas  they  are  the  fame  adlions  under 
different  conliderations,  as  they  refpet^ 
natural  lights  revealed  Religion,  w  civil 
jaws;  and  ib  have  different  names  impofed 
upon  them.  The  ideas  therefore  of  thefe 
three  modifications  of  forbidden  adtions 
are  all  equally  determinate  and  fixed, 
or  equally  confuffd  and  vague.  But 
it  comes  with  a' peculiar  ill  grace  from  his 
X-ordlhip  to  objed  to  the  confufed  and  vague 
idea  ofSm^,  fince  this  idea  is  formed  upon 
the  revealed  will  of  God  inibe  Gc^/,  which, 
in  a  hundred  places  of  his  Essays  he 
tells  us,  coincides  with  the  eternal  rule  0^ 
right;  a  rule,  which  he  acknowledges  to'bp 
moil  determinate  and  fixed  of  all  things. 

But  he  fays,  fhe  Magifirate  cannot  alter 
■the  ideas  rf  crimes,  as  the  Cafuifi  may,  tb^ 
idea  of  fins.  That  is,  the  ^^lagiftratc  canr 
not  give  the  Name  of  Crimes  to  innocent 
sdtions.  What  ihould  hinder  him?  He 
had  two  advantages  above  the  Cafuift.  Firfl 
coercive  power :  fecondly  the  vague  and 
confufed '  meAiatc  to  which  crimes  refer; 
*  K  namely. 
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namely,  to  the  influence  of  anions  on  Society, 
Matter  of  fafi  confirms  this  obfervation. 
Look  round  the  World ;  enquire  through 
antient  and  modern  Times,  and  you  fluill 
find,  that  the  Magiftrate  has  been  guilty  of 
infinitely  more  abufe  in  ranging  aflions  un- 
der the  idea  of  Cn/nf  5,  than  the  G^^,  in 
ranging  aftions  under  the  idea  of  Sins^ 
This  was  not  improper  to  be  obferved  in 
anfwer  to  his  Lord/hip's  experience,  which 
ufhers  in  his  old  fophifin,  ready  at  evety 
turn  to  do  him  fervice^  the  ahufe  of  the 
thing  for  the  thing  itfelf-^We  know,  fays 
he,  by  hng  and  general  experience ^  how  the 
ideas  offlns  vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  haft  in 
the  WRITINGS  of  cajuifls.  By  which  it 
would  feem,  his  Lordihip  knows  as  little 
of  Cafuiflsy  as  of  any  other  fort  of  learn- 
ed men,  whofc  characters  he  has  been 
fo  free  with :  For  corrupt  cafuiftry  docs 
not  fo  much  confift  "  in  varying  the 
ideas  of  Sins,  concerning  which  th^ 
are  generally  agreed,  as  in  conuiving  to 
evade  the  puniihment  denounced  againft 
them. 

His  lafi:  conje£hire  about  the  ufe  a£ 

dn  ecclefiaftical  Tribunal,  on  the  principles 

.     of 
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of  the  fiance,  is,  that  it  is  creded  for  the 
punilhment  of  opinions.  Would  they  ereB^ 
fays  he,  fuck  a  tribunal  to  try  the  orthodoxy 
of  men's  faith  ?  Why  no,  fays  the  Author 
of  the  Alliance,  in  as  plain  words  as  he 
can  fpcakj    ho   matters  op   opinion 

COME  WITHIN  THIS  SPIRITUAL  JURIS- 
DICTION [6]  :  And  he  not  only  fays  it,  but 
proves  it  too  [7].  'To  what  end  and 
purpofe  then,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  can  fpi- 
ritual  courts  and  coercive  powers  fer'ae^  un* 
kfs  it  be  to  make  the  clergy  judges  and  par- 
ties in  their,  own  caufe^  when  matters  of 
inter eji  are  concerned?  —  To  what  end? 
The  Author  of  the  Alliance  has  told  him 
plainly  and  diredly  j  for  the  reforma- 
tion OF  manners  only.  But  fuch  an 
anfwer  did  notfervehis  Lordlhip's  pur- 
pofe. He  will  m^e  the  Author  fay 
as  he  would  have  him,  or  injoin  him  H- 
lence,  and  anfwer  for  him,  himfelf.  He  in- 
finoates  therefore,  in  the  laft  place,  that  the 
end  utned  at  is  to  determine  in  civil  matters 
where  the  temporal  intereft  of  the  Clergy  is 
concerned,  and  where  they  become  Judges 
}n  their  own  caufe.  Hear  again  what  the 
Author  of  HtMAlHance  fays  upon  this  head} 


[61  AHiance^  p.  ij6.         [7]  P.  137—8. 
*K    2 
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*•  Civil  MATTERs,whk:h  temporal  courts 
**  may  conveniently  infpcft,  can  never  bc- 
"  long  to  an  ecclefiaftical  JurifdidUon.  It 
•'  hath  been  fliewn,  that  this  Court  was 
"  erefied  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  Civil, 
*'  to  take  cognizance  of  fuch  aflions  as  the 
**  Civil  could  not  reach,  or  could  not  rc- 
**  medy :  which  fliews,  the  Slate  could 
<*  never  intend  to  put  thofe  things  under 
<*  the  ecclefiaftical  JurifdiAion  that  fall 
**  moft  conveniently  under  !t*s  own.  Bc- 
*•  fides,  for  ecclefiafticd  Courts  to  ingroA 
•*  matters  that  bfelong  to  the  civil  jurifdic- 
"  tion,  as  itcan  poffil^havenogoodufe, 
*'  may  very  poiffibly  be  attended  with  this 
•*  evil,  of  inviting  and  encouraging  the 
*'  Church  to  aim  at  more  power  than  is 
*'  confiftent,  either  with  her  own  good, 
"  or  the  good  of  the  State.  The  great 
•*  Foundfer  of  our  Religion  faid,  Who  made 
•*  me  a  fudge  or  Divider  between  yout 
*'  And  what  he  would  not  affume  to  him- 
•'  felf,  he  would  hardly  beflxjw  upon  his 
"  Church:  and  that  the  State -fliould  ever 
"  intind  to  give  her  what  wasthe  pecu- 
*'  liar  right  of  temporal-  Courts,  is  as  diffi- 
"  cult  to  fuppofc.  We  muft  conclude 
"  then,  that  fuch  practice,  wherever  it  is 
*•  found. 
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*'  found,  was  derived  not  from  the  rea- 
"  fonable  Laws  of  this  Alliance,  but  from 
"  the  authority  of  old  papal  ufurpa- 
"  tions  [8]."  Thus  far  the  Author  of 
the  AliiaTice ;  where  you  may  find  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

His  Lord/hip  goes  on  with  his  confuta- 
tion. —  "  By  admitting  the  independency 
"  of  the  Church  on  the  State,  the  State 
**  acknowledges  an  original  independency 
*'  in  the  Church,  derived  from  a  greater 
"  authority  than  her  own  :  and  the  fup- 
*'  pofed  terms  oi  Union  may  be  conftrued 
"  to  be  rather  conceflions  of  the  religious 
"  Sopicty  to  the  civil,  for  the  fake  of  or- 
"  der  and  peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil 
"  to  the  religious  Society.  Thus  Religi- 
*'  on  and  the  Church"  arc  fet  on  the  fame 
"  foot:  no  human  authority  can  alter 
"  one,  but  muft  receive  it  in  the  terms  In 
"  which  it  has  been  revealed ;  and  To  may 
'*  a  good  Cafuift  prove  on  this  hypothefis, 
"  that  no  human  autliority  can  meafure 
**  out  any  conditions  of  Eftablifhmcnt  to 
*?  the  other.  Thus  the  State  becomes  no 
**  better  than  a  coordinate,  hut  inferior 
**  power  [9]."     I  once  met  with  a  Phi- 

[8]  Miancci  p.  138—9 — 40.      [6]  V.  iv.  p.417. 

*  K  3  lofopher 
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lofopher  of  deep  thought,  who  profeiTed 
the  fame  reverence  for  artificial  Nonfenfe^ 
that  the  Turks  pay  to  natural  Folly.  His 
Syftem  on  this  point  was  very  fingular. 
He  foppofedthat,  as  in  the  material  World 
there  was  an  univerfal,  the'  very  fubtile,firej 
difFufed  in  fecret  thro'  all  bodies ;  which, 
by  a  late  contrivance  might  be  allured  or' 
drawn  out  from  the  moft  inanimate  of 
lumpifli  Matter,  even  from  the  dirty  fhoeS 
of  the  Chronologer  of  Leicefter,  who 
makes  Time  of  Eternity  j  fo,  in  the  intel- 
kSiual,  that  there  was  a  certain  witty 
Spirit,  which  lay  dormant  in  the  mod  in- 
explicable Nonfenfej  and  only  wanted  the 
application  of  fome  Engine  of  analogous 
invention  to  roufe  it,  and  fet  it  free.  'Till 
fuch  a  one  be  difcovercd,  we  can  but  guefs 
at  his  Lordfhip's  meaning. 

By  admitting  the  independency  of  the 
Giurcb  on  the  State, ^  (fays  he)  the 
State  acknowledges  an  original  indepen- 
dency in  the  Church  derived  from  a  greater 
Authority  than  her  own.  If,  by  Churchy 
he  means  the  chriftian  Church,  it  is  con- 
fefied  that  its  independency  is  derived  from 
a  greater  authority  than  what  the  State 
claims  for  any  of  it's  rights.  But  what 
are  the  confequences  his  Lordlliip  draws 
from 
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from  thence?  The  firft  is,  that  t&en  the 
juppofed  terms  cf  union  may  be  conjlrued  to. 
be  rather  concejjiem  of  the  religious  Society 
to  the  civil y  for  the  fake  of  order  and  peace ^ 
than  grants  of  the  civil  to  the  religious  So- 
ciety.  The  fuppofed  terms  are  terms  of 
j^iance  between  two  indcpendoit  Socie- 
ties. Thefe  terms  caonot,  in  the  nature 
'q(  things,  be  any  other  than  mutual  con- 
cejpons  and  mutual  grants.  What  then  docs 
he  mean,  by  their  being  conjlrued  to  be 
rather  conceffims  of  the  religious  Society, 
than  grants  of  the  civil!  By  the  fuppofition 
on  which  his  Lordfliip  condefcends  to  rea- 
fon,  when  the  Church  in  jtiliance  gives  up 
its  original  independency,  it  is  without  doubt 
9^conceJJion ;  becaufe  it  is  giving  up  a  right. 
And  when  the  State,  in  Miance,  confers 
a  coercive  power  on  the  Church,  this  too, 
is  certainly  a  grant  j  becaufe  an  original 
independent  religious  Society  can  have  no 
inherent  coercive  power.  However  fome 
meaning,  it  is  likely,  his  Lordfhip  had. 
And  it  feems  to  be  this,  "  That  if  the 
Church  has  an  original  independency,  no 
fuch  uilliance  as  is  fuppofed,  could  be 
made  :  for  that  the  terms  on  the  fide  of 
the  Church,  would  not  be  conditional  but 
*  K  4  volun- 
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voluntary  conctj/ums^  the  State  baving  no- 
thing to  give,  in  return."  This  would  be 
talking  ienfe  at  leaft,  tho'  not  truth. 
But,  to  fuppofe  the  tenns  of  this  Union, 
which  are  mutual  grants  and  mutoal  con- 
ceffions ;  and  then  to  deny  mutual  grants 
and  mutual  conceiHons,  is  giving  fach  a 
form  to  his  argument  as  will  need  a  Jir^ 
Logic  to  turn  into  fenfe,  as  much  as  the  do- 
firinc  conveyed  under  it  nteds  Ajirfi  Pbi/ofin. 
phy  to  turn  into  truth.  Thus  much  however 
you  may  fee.  Some  cloudy  concep- 
tion his  Lordfhip  plainly  had,  that  a  fociety 
ofi//'v/nf  original  could  never  enter  into  Alli- 
ance with  another,  only  oibaman.  When 
the  Sons  of  God  came  down  amongft  the 
Daughters  of  Men,  we  are  told  they 
begot  Giants.  His  Lordfhip  betrays  his 
appreheniions,  that  this  coalition  between 
the  civil  and  religious  Societies  would 
produce  an  ilTue  altc^ether  as  monftrops,  a 
kind  of  STATE  Leviathan.  Indeed,  he 
charges  the  Author  of  the  AiUance  with  be- 
ing no  better  than  a  Pander  or  Procurer  in 
this  intrigue.  But  whatever  his  apprehcnfi- 
'  onswerCjhis  conception  was  very  unworthy 
both  of  a  Philofopher  and  a  Statefman.  The 
Author  of  the  Alliance  hath  fhewn 
from 
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from  tbe  nature  of  things  that  Religion 
compofcB  an  ifidepondcnf  fociety:  The 
Gospel,  by  divine  inftitution  hathdeclared 
the  Chriftian  Religion  to  be  an  independent 
■fociety.  His  Lordship  hath  (hewn,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  that  civil  want* 
create  an  independent  fociety  of  the  civU 
kind  :  And  tbe  Law,  by  divine  inftitati- 
ttn,  hath  declared  the  Jewifh  Republic  t<> 
be  an  independent  civil  fociety.  Now  I 
Would  aik  his  LordOiip,  if  nothing  hinder- 
ed this  «W/5wiV/j'  of  Jhine  Original,  from 
entering  into  leagues  and  ciHiventions  with 
all  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  were 
not,  for  pditical  reafonsj  excepted  by  name, 
what  fliouW  hinder  this  religious  Society  of 
■divine  original,  from  entering  into  AUi- 
ance  with  tbe  State  ? 

Another  Confequence  which  his  Lord- 
ihip  draws  from  an  original  independency 
in  the  Church  is,  that  Religion,  and  iBe 
Church  are  fat  on  the  fame  foot.  That  is, 
as  I  underftand  him,  for  he  might  have  ex- 
pr£ffedhimfelfbetter,theDi8CiPLiNKofthc 
Church  is  as  unalterable  as  the  doctstnb. 
The  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  5^^Cf 
mufireceive  tbe  Church  on  thetermsin  which 
it  was  revealed.  From  whence  arifes  an- 
other 
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other  confcqucQce,  that  no  human  jiutbo- 
rity  con  meafure  out  any  cenditiont  of  efia~ 
bUJhment  to  the  Church :  sndi  from  thence 
another,  (for  his  Lordlhip's  falfe  concep- 
tions are  always  attended  with  fuperfetati- 
ons,)  that  the  State  becomes  an  inferior 
Potver,  or  Creature  to  the  Church.  All  thefe 
brave  coofequenccs,  we  fee,  arife  oat  of  this 
principle,  "  that,  in  a  Church  of  Divine 
Original,  the  DifcipUne  is  as  unalterable  as 
the  Do^rine."  And  of  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple his  Lordlhip  is  fo  confident,  that  h* 
calls  his  Adverfary  ^Jiupid  Fellow  fornot  fee- 
ing it.  "  The  STUPID  Fellow,  who  ad- 
"  vanced  this  Paradox  in  EngHOi,  did  not 
"  fee  how  ill  the  parts  of  it  hang  tpgc- 
**  ther,  nor  that  if  ecclefiaftical  Govern- 
"  ment  was,  by  divine  appointment,  in- 
**  dependent  of  civil,  no  fuch  contraft  as 
"  he  fuppofes  could  be  made.  The  reli- 
"  gious  fociety,  notwithdanding  their 
'*  known  moderation,  could  not  have  part- 
••  ed  from  that  independency,  andfuperso- 
*'  rity  over  the  civil  power,  which  God 
**  had  given  them  [10]." 

h  is  true,  this  Jiupid  Fellow  did  not 
fee  it.     And  I  don't  well  know  how 
[10]  Vol.  iv.  p.  418. 

ha 
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he  fhould ;  iince,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  faw  it  to    be    impoflible    that  any 

fucb  contra^  as  be  fuppofes  could  be 
made^  unlefs  the  Church  or  religious  So- 
ciety was  independent  of  the  civil.  For  what 
ctntraSi  lilt  t  which  this  Author  fuppofes 
to  have  been  made  between  Church  and 
State  P  He  tells  us,  in  exprefs  words^  it  b 
z  mutual compaSi  by  free  convention  [i]. 

.  Now  the  entering  into  a  free  convention  is. 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  contraAiog  parties. 
But  Parties  who  have  this  liberty,  mud: 
needs  be  independent  on  one  another. 

Well,  but  he  has  his  reafon,  fuch  as  it  is,; 
to  confound  this  stupid  Fellow.  "Tbe 
Religious  Society  (fays  he)  could  not  have 
parted  from  toot  independency,  and  supe- 
riority, over  tbe  civil  Power,  'which 
God  bad  given  ibem.  And  now  indeed, 
after  much  cloudy  flourithing,  we  are 
come  to  the  point:  which  is,  whether 
A    RELIGIOUS    Society     can     part 

WITH  THAT  independency  WHICH  GoD, 

as  well  as  tbe  nature  of  things^  hath 
bestowed  upon  itF  This  is  in  truth  a 
quefUon  worth  debating.  But  as  his  Lord- 
ihip  rarely  fbfiers  an  important  propofition, 

[i]  j/iliaace,  p.  87. 

.  which 
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which  he  is  fct  either  upon  denying  or  de- 
praving, to  pafs  thro'  his  hands  without  lirft 
clouding  it  in  the  expreflion  with  an  abibr- 
dity  or  an  eqoivocaUon,  I  flnll  be  obliged, 
before  we  can  pais  forward,  to  free  iim 
from  the  Bolingbrokian  embarrafs.  Tj&r 
religieus  Society  (fays  he)  cmld  not  have 
fsrted  from  that  independeruy  and  suw:- 
RIORITY  vuer  the  tivU  piDer^  wbicb  Qod 
hafh  given  tbetn.  Now  as  the  Authw  of 
the  Alliance  contends  only  for  the  indepm- 
denc;f  of  the  Church  before  Alliance^  and 
as  his  Lordlhip's  reafoning  acknowledges 
that  the  queftion  is  only  oonccniiDg  this 
very  independency,  he  mufi;  needs  fuppde, 
by  adding,  and  superiority  ovrr  the 
civil,  that  this  fuperiority  is  a  confequenoe 
6f  independency.  And  fo,  indeed,  be  fpe^s 
of  it  more  plainly  ya^  before,  —  Tbus^ 
[i.  c.  from  the  independent  of  the  Church} 
the  State  becornes  m  better  than  a  coordinate, 
BUT  tNFEHioR,  Power.  Now  if  we  judge 
of  this  n}atter  on-  the  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  fuperiority  \% 
tb  &F  from  following  independency,  that  it 
cannot  fubfift  with  it.  For  why  is  religi- 
ous Society  by  nature  independent^  (as  the 
Author  of  the  jilliance  fliews  it  is)  but 
for 
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for  the  reafon  that  Author  gives,  that  it  if 
ejfentially  different  from  the  civil,  Syhaviifg 
different  ends  and  means  [2].''  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  fuperiority  of  one  Pcrfoa 
or  Society  over  another,  fiitf  where  fome 
natural  relation  or  connexion  £xiits  betwoai 
them :  none  cxifts  in  this  cafe;  therefore  a 
pretence  oi  fuperiority  on  the  one  fide,  and 
oi  dependency  on  the  other,  is  abfurd.  Howr 
«ver,  as  I  am  verily  perfuaded  hb  Lordr 
ihip  did  not  know  enough  of  thefe  matters 
even  to  prevaricate  neatly,  in  the  point  in 
-qaeftion,  Iconfider  it  as  an  innocent  miftake, 
■flriling  from  the  following  words  of  the  ^i* 
iiancei  ihamefully  indeed,  mifunderilood.'^ 
*<  Such  then  is  the  nature  of  Chrifli's  Idng^ 
**  idom[i.f.thechriftianChurchjitise£ea- 
"  tiallyframed  toc(»npofeafirmandlailing 
f*  Societyjitismadefucht^divineappointr- 
''  ment,  and  in  order  to  fit  it  ibr  public  fer- 
'*  vice,  k  is  boA  by  nature  and  inflitution 
■•*  declared  Sovereign,  and  independent  (^ 
"  civil  C^vemment,  that -it  may  adapt  ifi- 
•'  fcif  hyfree  AUiance  to  ihe  various  kinds 
"  of  human  Policies  [3]."  Now  fov&- 
**  reign  and  independent  of  civil  govern- 
«  ment,  this  great  Writer  has  paraphni£d 
[2]  jflliamt,  p.  (S5.        [3]  Ikid.  p.  iBo. 
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to  fignify,  independency  and fuperiority  over 
the  civil. 

But  the  quefUoD  itfelf,  whether  a 
XELiGious  Society  can   part  with 

THAT  INDEPENDENCY,    WHICH    GoD,    at 

v>ell  as  the  Natiire  of  things,  hath  be- 
stowed UPON  IT,  his  Lordfhip  determines 
in  the  negative.  Far  if,  fays  he,  ecclefia^- 
cal  Government  was  ly  divine  appmntment 
independent  of  the  civil,  the  Religious  Socie- 
'ty  could  not  have  parted  with  that  indepen- 
dency which  God  bad  given  them. 

Man  was,  by  divine  appwntment,  ck.^ 
■sisAfree  and indepmdenttthaefoK,  accord- 
-ing  to  this  reafoning,  he  could  not  part 
-with  his  independency,  and  become  fubjed 
to  civil  Laws.  Hold,  fays  his  Lordship, 
Man  was  created  free,  that  he  might  be 
fubjed  to  no  civil  laws  but  thofe  to  which 
he  had  given  his  confentj  and  he  had  a 
right  to  part  with  his  independent  in  or- 
der to  procure  proteftion.  And  is  not 
this  the  very  cafe  of  Religious  Society, 
which  is  only  an  artificial  perfon,  by  nature 
free,  and  ilanding  in  need  of  proteffion  ? 

But  his  Lordfhip's  aflertioo,  you  wiH 
find,  bott<nns  at  laft  upon  this  Principle, 

that    DIVINE    AUTHOBITV    REDUCES  ALL 

it's 
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it's  laws  to  one  and  the  same  Spe- 
cies :  An  Error  which  Bigots  and  Fanatics 
indeed,  are  equally  fond  of  indulging,  to  the 
infinite  di0ervice  both  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
gious Society  :  But  that  a  pbikfopber  and  a 
Statefrnan  fhouldknow  fo  little  of  the  na- 
ture OF  laws  is  perfeiSIy  aftonifhing. 
The  firft  elements  of  his  profeflion  might 
have  taught  him,  •'  That  the  authority  by 
which  a  thing  is  commanded  makes  no  al- 
teration in  the'  effenceof  the  thing."  Natural 
and  pofitivc  duties  retain  their  refpedive 
effences  in  the  Code  of  Religion.  Natural 
duties  are  eternal ;  pofitive  duties  revocable. 
Of  thefe  latter,  fome  are  laAtng  as  the 
difpenfation  to  which  they  belong ;  others 
temporary.  Of  the  temporary,  fome  ceafe 
not  till  exprefly  revoked  ;  others  ceafe  with 
the  occafion  that  enjoined  them.  Thcfe 
lafl:  are  again  to  be  diAinguifhed  into  pri- 
vileges and  duties ;  privileges  may  be 
receded  from  atpleafure;  but  duties  muft 
either  be  revoked,  or  the  occalion  muft  be 
plainly  feen  to  ceafe.  Now  the  inde- 
pendency, in  queflion,  is  one  of  thofe 
inflitutions  Id  the  divine  Law,  which  ceafes 
with^  occafion}  and  is  befides  a  privi- 
lege. 
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ledge,  which  may  be  receded  from,  at  ple^- 
fure.  Again,  In  the  divine  Laws,  ibmc 
things  are  enjoined  to  be  believed  as  truths  3 
others  to  be  pradtiied  as  utilities.  Of  uti- 
litiet  feme  are  general;  others  particiUar  : 
The  firft  of  thefe  are  permanent  and  coo- 
Aantj  the  lecond  variable.  Of  the  iirft,  is 
the  Churches  compoHng  a  Society :  of  the 
fecond,  is  the  particular  form. ,  Thus,  Jefus 
ieemed  to  inflitute  an  equal  .miniilry ;  tho 
ApoHlcs,  epifcopal  Government ;  and  mo^ 
dern  Churc^es^  both  one  and  the  other, 
as  beft  fulted  to  the  various  civil<jovern^ 
fnents  with  which  they  had  allied. 

As  Chriftianity  was,by  divine  inftitution, 
tfociety  at  large^  to  aothorize  and  to  ena- 
ble the  fevcral  Churches  tp  give  particular 
forms  to  ecclefiaftical  Government ;  fo  th« 
indefendency  was  beilowed  upon  it,  to  en- 
able it  to  enter  into  free  Alliance  with  the 
State.  When  God  himfelf  allied  the  Jewr 
ifh  Church  with  the  Statp,  he  left  not 
that  Religion  a  fociety  at  large,  neither 
did  hewdain  it  independent:  he  prefcribed 
in  the  minutefl  manner  the  form  of  Church 
Government,  and  made  it  dependent  oa 
the  State.  But  the  Author  of  the  AlUancf 
I  tells 
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tells  his  ftory  better.  "  The  chriftian  rc-  - 
**  ligion  (fays  he)  was  not  only  left  inde-  ■ 
**  pendent  of  the  State  by  not  being  united 
"  to  it  like  the  Jewifh ;  (and  being  fo> 
"  left  it  muft  needs  by  the  Law  of  nature> 
**  be  independent)  but  its  independency 
"  was  likewife  fecured  by  divine  appoint- 
*'  ment,  in  that  famous  declaration  of  it's 
"  founder.  My  kingdom  is  not  oftbii  -world ; 
'*  which  bears  this  plain  and  obvious  fenfe, 
**  llat  the  kingdom  of  Cbriji,  to  be  extended 
**  cuer  all  Mankind,  was  not  Hie  the  king- 
"  dom  of  God,  confined  to  the  Jewi^  people, 
"  where  Religion  was  incorporated  with  the 
*'  State  i  and  therefore,  of  this  world,  as 
«  well  in  the  exercife  of  it,  as  in  the  re- 
■  *'  wards  and  pitnijhments  by  which  it  was 
"  adminijiered :  but  was  independent  of  all 
**  civil  communities ;  and  therefore,  neither 
**  of  this  world,  as  to  the  exercife  of  it,  nor 
*  •  as  to  the  rewards  and punijbments  by  which 
' "  it  was  adminijiered. —  But  whoever  ima- 
"  gines  that  from  this  independency  by  in- 
*'  fitution,  the  Church  cannot  convene 
*<  and  unite  with  the  State,  concludes 
"  much  too  faft.  We  have  obferved,  that 
"  this  property  in  :he  Kingdom  of  Cbriji 
"  was  given  as  a  mark  to  diftinguilh  it 
*  L  "  from 
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"  from  the  khigiiom  of  GoJ,  that  is,  it  was' 
'•  given  to  flicw  that  this  Religion  ex- 
"  tended  to  all  mankind ;  and  was  not, 
"  like  the  Mofaic,  confined  to  one  only 
"  paoplc.  Conrcquently,  that  veiy  rca- 
"  ion  which  made  it  proper  for  the  Mo- 
•*  faic  Religion  to  be  united,  by  divine  ap- 
"  pointmcnt,  to  the  State,  made  it  fit, 
**  the  Chriftian  fliould  be  left  free  and  in- 
*'  dependent.  But  for  what  end,  if  not 
"  for  this.  To  be  at  Uberty  to  adapt  itfclf 
"  to  the  many  various  kinds  of  civil  poli- 
**  cies,  by  a  fuitable  union  and  alliance. 
"  —An  Alliance  then  we  muft  conclude 
" '  the  chriftian  Church  was  at  liberty  to 
"  make,  notwithftandingthisdechred  na- 
"  ture  oi  Chrijfs  kingdom.  So  ht  is  true 
•*  indeed,  that  it  is  debarred  from  entering 
**  into  any  fiich  ^liance  with  the  State  as 
"  may  admit  any  legislator  in  Chrift's 
*'  kingdom  but  himfcif  [that  is,  a  po\«r  m 
••  the  Magiftratc  to  alter  do^rims."]  But 
"  no  fuch  power  is  granted  or  ufurped  by 
**  thcfupremacy  of  the  State  [4]."  [which 
extends  only  to  discipline. 

From   all   this    it    appears,    that    the 
unalterable   part  of  the  Law  of  Chrift  is 

[4]    Allianct,  p,   178 — 9,  &C. 

the 
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the  DocTKiNE  :  itidthcorAj  altera^e  part» 
the  OisciPliNs  :  but  k  is  the  latter,  with 
which  .Society,  as  fuch,  is  chiefly  concern- 
e(^  when  ix,  txtttts  dn  ^iiiance  with  the 
Church.  Therefore,  when  his  Lordfliip 
^yiiR^ligton  and  the -Church  being/at  on  the 
famefooti  no  human  authority  can  alter  one, 
hut  tit^  receive  if  on  the  terms  in  which  it 
boi  :heen.reveakJt  i( h^mtaas,  there  can  be 
no  alteration  in  difcipiifte,  I  have  fliewn  he 
19  jinifiaken :  if  he  means>  there  can  be  no 
akcrfttiba  in  do^rinca.  he  ia  certainly  right ; 
atidt  I  confidei  his  Lorjdfhip's  obferva- 
tion  as  a  eomplaintt  that,  by  the  con- 
ilitutbn  of  the.  Ghriftian  Church,  the 
Migiftrate  eaonot  tyrannize  -  over  Con- 
jcienee. 

In  the  mean  time  vit  fee  to  what  little 
parpofe  this  great  Philofopher  and  Statef- 
man  had  read  hi^  Hooker  ;  of  whom  he 
confers  fomcthing.  might  be  learnt.  Now, 
Hooker  woiJd  have  ihcwii  him,  that  di- 
vine authority  does  not  reduce  all  it's  Laws 
to  ohe  and  the  fame  fpectee.  —  "  Pofitive 
"  Law6  (lays  this  truly  great  Man)  areei- 
"  tber  permanent  or  elfe  changeable,  ac- 
**  co-ding  as  the  matter  itfclf  is,  concern- 
•  L  a  "  ing 
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*•  ing  which  they  were  firft  made.  Whc- 
"  thcrGoDorMANbethe  makerof  them, 
*'  ALTEKATioNtheyfb  far  forth  admit,  as 
"  the  MATTER  doth  exad.  Wherefore, 
*'  to  end  with  a  general  rule  concerning  all 
**  the  Laws  which  God  hath  tied  men  an- 
**  to:  thofe  Laws  divine,  that  belong 
**  whether  naturally  or  fupematuraily,  ei- 
*'  ther  to  men  as  men>  or  to  men  as  they^ 
"  live  in  politique  Society,  or  to  men  as 
"  they  are  of  that  politique  Sodety  which 
"  is  the  Church,  without  any  further  re- 
**  fpedt  had  unto  any  fucb  variable  acci- 
*'  dent  as  the  State  of  men,  and  of  Sode- 
"  ties  of  men,  and  of  the  Church  itfelf  in 
**  this  world,  is  fubje^  unto  i  all  Laws  thaf 
"  fo  belong  unto  men,  they  belixig  f(»- 
"  ever,  yea  altho'  they  be  pofitiye  Laws, 
"  unlcfs,  being  pofitive,  God  himfelf  which 
"  made  them  alter  them.  The  reafon  is, 
"  becaufe  the  fubje&  or  matter  of  Laws  in 
"  general,  is  thus  hr  forth  conftant: 
*'  which  matter  is  that  for  the  ordering 
"  whereof,  Laws  were  inftituted,  and  be- 
*'  ing  inftituted  are  not  changeable  with- 
*'  outcaufe,  neither  can  they  have  caufe 
"  of  change,  when  that  which  gave  them 
*'  their  firft  inftitution  remaineth  for  ever 
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•*  one  and  the  fame.  On  the  other  fide^ 
*'  Laws  that  were  made  for  meiiy  or  Bocie- 
".  tieiy  or  Cburchest  in  regard  of  their  he- 
"  ingfuchas  do  not  always  continue.  But 
**  may  perhaps  be  clean  otherwife  a~while  af- 
'*  ter,  and  Jo  may  he  required  to  he  other- 
"  'mje.  orih-ed  than  before ;  the  Laws  of 
*'  God  bimfelf  which  are  of  this  nature.  No 

"    MAN  ENDOWED  WITH  COMMON    6EN3E 

**  toiJl  ever  deny  to  be  of  a  different  con- 
"  ftitution  from  the  former,  in  refpeSi  of 
"  the  one's  cmfiancy,  and  the  mutability  of 
*  the  <^her[$\." 

Thus  far  this  country  ,  Parfori.  And 
how  meanly  does  his  Lordfhip  figure  be- 
fore him  with  his  a0ertion,  that  divine 
law  makes  every  thing,  which  relates  to  the 
Church,  equally  unalterable  ?  Yet  this  no- 
ble 'perfon,  thus  ignorant  of  the  very  firft 
elements  of  Law,  can  harangue,  with 
the  air  and  authority  of  an  Oracle,  on 
a  patriot  king,  cm  civil  liberty,  on 
Church  'tyranny,  and  on  the  ballance  of 
power.  Maftw  Hooker  will  tell  you, 
how  eafily  all  this  may  be.  done  without 
knowing     more     than    our    neighbours. 

[j]  Ecd.  Pol.  L.  i.  Sea,  15. 

*L  3  —"Thus 
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— "  Thus  far  therefore  (fays  he)  vrt 
"  have  endeavoured,  in  part,  to  open,  of 
**  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  accord- 
*'  ingunto  their  fevtral  kinds:  the  Law 
"  which  God  himfelf  hdth  eternally  fet 
**  down  to  follow  in  bis  own  works  {  the 
*'  Law  which  he  bath  made  >  for  his  crea- 
■*f  tures  to  keep ;  the  Law  of  natural  and 
*'  neceffary  Agents  -,  the  law  which  angds 
•*  in  Heaven  obey ;  the  Law  whercunto, 
**  by  the  light  oi  reafon,  men  fiodihem- 
*•  fclves  bound,  in  that  they  are  nieni 
"  the  Law  which  they  made  by  oompbfi- 
*•  tion  fof.multltudes  and  politique  Sotie- 
**  tics  of  men  to  be  guided  by;  the  Law 
■"  which  bclongeth  unto  each  nation ;  the 
'"  Law  that  concemetb  the  fellowlhip  of 
**  atli  and  laftly  the  Law  which  God 
"  himfelf  hath  fupernaturally  reveakd. 
"  It  might  peradventure  have  been  more 

"    POPULAH    AND    MORE    PLAUSIBLE    TO 

•'  VULGAR  EARS,  ^rf/j  Mfcourfi  bod teen 
"  fpent  in  extolling  the  force  o» 
*'  Laws,  injhewing  the  great  necessi- 
«  TV  OF  THEM,  "when  they  are  good, 
"  and   in  aggravating    th^ir    of- 

•*  FENCE  BY  WHOM  PUBLIC  LAWS  ARE 
"    iNJURIOUSLV     TRADUCED.       But  fit- 

3  .    '  y  a/much 
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V  tffttucb  as  with::  fuck  kind  ^  mafttr  t  h* 
"  PASSIONS  OF  .MEN  ere  rather  Jiirred  ont 
f'  way  archer,  /iws  their  knowledg* 
!*  any  vsay  fet  forward  unto  the  trial  of 
"  that  whereof  th^e  i^  doubt  made,  I 
*f  haye.  therefore  tiirned  alide  frqm  that 
55,  BEATEN  PATH,  and  chpfen,  -  tho'  « 
"  LESS  EASY,,  yot  aflaofe  profitable  ways 
^* .  in  regard  of  the  icnd  we  propofe  [6]."  - 
Great  Names,  however^  ^e  AiU  of  great 
iervice.tobis  Locdihip:  for  tho' he  cannot 
proBt  by  their  light},  he  pap  (^\yip  at  their 
expeoce:  and,  h$ytngjV'eIl  chicaned  their  ex- 
preffiofiSi  can  convert;  the -truths,  contained 
10  them,  to  his  owii  ufe.  Let  me^ive  you, 
out  of  mai^,  one  e;£atnple  of  this  kind. 
Hooker,  and  .L<ock£  bav&  been  fuppofed 
to  write  tolerably  well  on  thp  :  ortjio  of 
cwil;  Govei-nmaoti;  Alas!  mlfim  Thefeo. 
There  is  nothing  £0  well  done,  which  fai^ 
Lordihip  cannot  mend.  He  reproves  Both 
of  then, .  with  much  folannity,  iac 
:  r^i^entif^  mtmkind  to  tbemfflvis,  like 
a  mttttber  ^  favage  individual^  out  of  So^ 
eittyy  in  their  nahirdl  State,  it^^^d  ffecn/i- 
^erin^  them  at  ftkvihrs  of  famiUes  Jr<Mf 
4iKir  birtb.     **  This  (he  fays^)'  has  madf 

[6]  Ectl,P»i.  L.i.  Sea.;  16. 

i     ;  *  L  4  "  them 
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'*  them  rearon  incohsistently,  and  ocr 
"  a  FALSE  FOUNDATION.  Incottjifietftly y 
**  becaufe  they  fometlmes  acknowledge  pa- 
*'  ternal  GOTcrnment  to  have  preceded 
**  civil,  and  yet  reafon  about  the  inllitati- 
**  on  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  then  firft 
••  affembled  in  any  kind  of  focicty,  or  had 
"  been  fubjedl  to  any  kind  of  rule ;  for 
"  to  fay  that  the  Law  of  nature  was  of  it- 
"  felf  fach  a  role,  and  that  every  one  of 
"  thefe  independent  .  inhabitants  of  dw 
*'  earth  did  or  might  exncife  Juftice  for 
**  himfetf,  and  others  on  tbofe  who  violat- 
*•  ed  the  Law,  was  language  unwMthy  of 
"  Mr;  Locke,  and  unncceflary  to  hb  Syft- 
"  'teni.  —  Falfelyt  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  dc- 
"  monfthtte  that  mankind  never  was  ia 
«*  fuchaState[7]." 

To  fay  the  truth,  eajytaoa^h,  and  tike 
demonjirating  day-light.  A  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  fee  that  a  Mother  does  not 
abandon'her  infant,  as  foon  as  ihe  has 
dropt  it,  nor  the  Father  renounce  the  care 
of  therh.  Is  it  poffible  then  that  Hooker, 
Locke  arid  their  Followers,  ihould  want, 
to  be  told  by  his  Lordfhip  fo  obvious  a 
truth,  "  TTiat,  before  civi!  Society,  mant* 
[7]  Vol.  7.  p.  115— 6, 
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kind  &axted  not  up  like  tnufbtooms,  a 
number  <^  favage  indivitjuals,  but  lived  ia 
tribes,  and  families."  Why  then,  you  alk, 
did  not  Hooker  and  Locks,  fo  con£der 
them,  when  they  were  deducing  theori^ 
of  civil  Society  F  For  two  very  important 
rcafons}  and>  one  would  think,  very  obvi- 
ous ones. 

Firft  becaufe  the  real  origin  of.  civil 
-Society  appearing  equally  on  either  fuppo.* 
fitioD,  the  truths,  wluch  followed  from 
it,  were  clearer  feen,  as  Icfs  cmbarrafTedi 
by  confidering  mankind  before  civil  Socie- 
ty as  individuals. 

But  this  was  pot  all.    Had  They  conlr- 

•  dored  men  before  civil  ibciety  as  ranked 
under  tribes,  the  rights  .  belonging  to  ttie 
Heads  of-  families,  thus  brought  into 
.view,  tho'  joeither  relative  to,  nor  conneded 
'.with,  thofe  of  a  civil  kind,  might  haVe 

gfven  to6  tnofih  countenance,  'to  that .  ab- 

•  fnrd  Syfteni,  which  derives  political  Rule 
from  thePatriarcbaii  aiyftemwhich,  bcith 
for  ite  abfurditiee  and  mUbhicfs,  it  was -the 

■  pttrpofeof -Locke  and  Hooker  to  difcredh. 
-  The:  former  therefore  did .  judicioufly  to 
:  aflert  (as  he  might  do  it  truly  j  for  the  exfr- 
fife  of  jufike  09  more  belonged  to  Fathers 
of 
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sf. Families,  -as  -{ath,  than  the.  txercifetf 
Mtg«l  prengative).  -that,  before  the  infti- 
.tution  of  Civil  Society,  evny  one  ^tbefe 
mdependent  min^itants  of  the  earth  did,  «r 
imight,  txercife  jufiieefor  hia^^'aad  ethers, 
wt  tbofi  who  vioktted  the  Lewu  Yet  this, 
-lu&LoTdfhip  calls  languftge  uaworthy  of 
his  Maftcr.  Nay,  fo  great  a  Arai^er  is  he 
Itothiswhole  matter,  that  he  declares  the 
ceprclentation  to  betnaoECBssAXV :  vJiere^ 
u  we  fee  it  wasi^ne  to  Jcecp^  the  unwa- 
jy  A-om  being  miQed  by  the  £gltt  of  cir- 
-ctunftancts;  oi  -■  na.  vSt  to  afiifl  an  honeft 
man's  judgment,  and  which  k&aves  mi^t 
-«nft  to  the  iupportof  error.  - 
»'  '-—But  to  proceed  with  owSt^jedi;.  His 
JkH'dlhip  ^>es  on  agaiafl  the  Book  of  the 
'tiiliiaace  in  thi&';Manoer :  ."  Tbisimag^ 
Iff  tmiy  Contraift,  in  {hart,  whether  well  or 
::*f-  ill  made,  never  exii^d  at  any  tunc,  nor 
'f:m  any  Country^  tboagh^  to  have  been 
'*  real,  and  really  authorked;  )t  numld 
'<  have  been  the  fame  at  all  limes  and  in 
■ "  all  Gonntiies  where  OuiAiaoi^  was  pro- 
^*  pagated.  Political  Societiefi  make  aqd 
*' aher  and  break  their  ^J^AiUtf,  asthcva- 
"  rying  realbn  of  ftate  fuggeib.  Diferent 
•*  orders  of  civil  Govamncnt  m  the  fame 
>    '    • :   '  "Society 
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*'  SoeSky  change,  jiaij  with  theqa  tha 
*f  whole  Conflkution  of  fuch  GovernioentSf 
*'  as  reaibn  or  paOion^  the  intereils  or  tha 
^  difpolitionsof  men  determine  them.  Bui 
**  a  Reiigjen  given  by  God  is  in  its  paturA 
*^  iitvariable.-  And  tKpreforc  if  a  RcUgi- 
"  ous  Society  with  certain  privilege^ 
V  immuniUAS,  and  prerogatives  be  neceifacy 
*'  to  prefcrve  it  foj  the  or-4er  and  coa/litu-^ 
^  tioa  of  fuch  a' Society  qiuft  be  invariabk 
«  too.  The  Church  mofl  be  «ftabHflied 
*'  by  the  lanw  divine  Authority  as  the  Rc-^ 
*-\  ligion;  and  he  by  cojifGe^iUf^e.  independi 
1'  epi  of  ,<he  State. ;  .But  nothing  of  this 
"  kind  has  been. i  C^\&,'i..Kingdopi  vuu 
^^  Aot  of  tUs  World,.  H«i,fept  out  Jiis.  A- 
!<  pofllel.to  leadh,  .8j)d.tq  baptise  j  and, 
f  the  utmoft  power  he  gaw  them,  befides 
"that  of  working  Miracles  toccaivince  an4 
*'  to  convert,  was  to  fhalteoff  the  duft  of 
!*  their  feet,-,  and  to  prot^fl:  againil  the  in-* 
"  fidelity  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  receive 
*'  them,  .and  the  Gofpel  they  .publiftjcd. 
^'  The  Apoftles  ordained'  others  to  accom*- 
^  pany.and  to  fucceed  them  in  the  £un0 
**  office,  the  office  of  teaching  and  bapti»» 
'*  ing.  The  Apoftles  could  give  no  rnore 
<*  power  than  they  received  j  and  no  ar- 
**  gnment 
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**  gument  fright  cao  be  drawn  from  any 
«*  thing  that  pafled,    or  from  any  thing 
"  that  thcfe  Men  did  for  the  Maintenance 
**  of  their  Seft,  while  Chrtftianity  was  a 

"  Sea  [8.]" 

*tbis  imaginary  ContraSi  (he  fays)  never 
escifttd  at  jsy  time  tr  in  any  country.  If  he 
ineanr,  a  Contra^  actually  and  formally 
executed,  I  have  given  an  anfwer  to  that 
already,  and  have  fiiewn,  that  the  objetSion 
holds  equally  againft  tbe  origiruji  contraB 
Between  King  and  Pe^k ;  which  I  fup- 
pofe  his  Lordihip  deems  not  to  be  alto- 
gether fo  imaginary  but  that  the  frerega^ 
five  of  the  one,  and  the  rights  of  the 
other,  ought  every  where  to  be  regulat-^ 
ed  on  the  principles  there  laid  down. 
But  you  fhall  hear  the  Author  of  the  u^ 
iiance  on  this  matter. 

■  "■  [9]  When  I  fay  that  aH  regular  polid- 
"  ed  States  had  an  EJlabliJhed  Religion,  I 
"  mean  no  more-  than  He  would  do,  who; 
*'  deducing  Civil  Society  from  its  true  O- 
**-  rigmal,  Oiould,  in  order  to  perfuade 
*'  Men  of  the  Benefits  it  produces,  affirm 
"  that  all  Nations  bad  a  Ciinl  Policy.  For 
"as  this  Writer  could  not  be  fuppofcd  to 
£8]  Vol.iv.p.  419—10.  [9]vff/MBw,p.  114—117. 
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«*  mean  that  every  one .  conftituted  a  free 
•'  State,  on  the  Principles  of  public  Lilier- 
**  ty,  which  yet  was  the  only  Society  he 
*'  purpofed  to  prove  was  founded  on  Truth; 
*'  and  produflive  of  public  Good  j  bccaufe 
*'  it  is  notorious,    that  the  far  greater  Part 
«'  of  Civil  Policies  are  founded  on  different 
•*  Principles  j  or  abufed  to  different  Ends : 
**  fo  neither   would  I  be   undcrftood   to 
,**  mean,  when  I  fay  all  Nations  concurred 
•*  in  making  this  Umon,    that  they  all  ex- 
*'  adly   difcriminatcd   the    Natures,    and 
'*  fairly  adjufted  the  Rights  of  both  Socic- 
**  ties,  on  the  Principles  here  laid  down  i 
**  iha' zn  Eftahlijhment  refulting  from"  this 
*'  Difcrimination   and  Adjuftmcnt  be  the 
«  only  one  I  would  be  fuppofed  to  recom- 
*' mend.     On  the  contrary,    I  know  this 
"  Union  has  been  generally  made  on  mifta- 
"  ken  Principles;    or,   if  not  fo,  hath  de- 
*'  generated  in  length  of  Time  j  by  which 
"  means  the  National  Religion  in  the  Pa- 
'*  gan  World  hath  been  moll  commonly  a 
"  Slave  to  the  State;    and  in  the  Chriftian 
**  Syftcm,  the  State  fometimes  'a  Slave  to 
"  the  Eftablilhed  Church.  And  as  it  was  fuffi- 
"  cient  for  that  Writer's  Purpofe,  that  thofc 
"  SocietieSjWhether  good  or  bad,  proved  the 
"  Senfe 
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•*  Senfe  all  Men  had  of  the  Benefits  re 

*'  fulling  from    Civil    Policy  in  general, 

*'  though  they  were  oft  miftaken  in  the 

''Application  }  fo  k  is  for  Ours,  that  this 

**  imiver^  Concurrence  in  the  two  Sode- 

*'  tics  to  unite,  fliews  the  Scnfc  Mankind 

^*  had  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch  an  Union. 

?*  And  laftly,    as  that  Writer's  Principles 

••'  are  not  the  left  true  on  account  of  the 

*'  general  Deviation  from  them  in  forming 

"  Civil  Socieues;    fo  may  not  the  pUiR 

*'  one^  of  jiffiance  here  delivered  j    tho'  fa 

**  few  States  have  faffia-ed  themfelves  to  be 

•*  direfted  by  diem  in  Pradtice ;    nor  any 

**  Man  bef<»:e  delivered  them  in  Specula'' 

•'  tion ;  efpecially  if,  as  in  that  Cafe,  fo  in 

••  this,  we  can  derive  fuch  Mijiake  and 

»'  Degeneracy  from  their  Caufes.     It  would 

•'  draw  mc  too  far  out  of  ray  Way  to  ex* 

•'  plain  diflinQly  the  Caufes  of  the  Mifiake\ 

**  and  the  intelligent  Reader,   who  care*- 

•'  fully  attends  to  the  wdiole  of  this  Dif- 

«  courfe,  will  not  be  at  a  Lofs  to  difcover 

**  the  mofl  confiderablc  of  them ;  fomc  of 

"  which   I  have  already  hinted  at;  and 

*:*  Others,  I  may  pofTibly,  in  the  Sequel  of 

**  this  Difcourfe,  take  occafion  to  mentiom 

*'  As  for  the  DegenerM^i.  wc  have  t^iferv'- 

"  cd. 
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■*  ed,  that  ihe  jflk'ofice  is  of  the  Nature  of 

"  the  FoEDERA  tKXQVALtA  I    NoW,    thc 

"  common  Hue  of  fuch,  Grotius  acquaints' 
"us  with,  in  thefe  Words.:  Interim veratti' 
"  e/i  accidere  pleruaque,  ut^ifuptritr  tj^ 
"infadere^    sr' is    potbntia   multuM' 

'•  ANTECEtLAT,  PADIiATlM  IMPERIUM' 
"  PROPRIE  DICTUM  USURPBT  :  PRJBSKR- 
"  TIM  SI  FOEDUS  PERPETUUM  SIT  [9.}" 

But  if,  by,  never  eitifted,  his  Lordflup' 
means,  that  themutualnghts  and  privileges 
of  either  Society,  which  naturally  follow  Aich 
iDjiUiance,  were  never  actually  exer^ifed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  two  Societies*  his  afiertion 
is  falfe.  They  are  at  thie  prefent  actually 
exercifed  and  enjoyed  by  the  two  Societies, 
in  England,  under  our  happy  ConftitUr 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  And  it  was  a 
principal  purpofe  of  the  Book  c^  the  ./^- 
OKfe  to  Ihew  they  are  fo,  in  order  to  rea- 
lize the  Theory.  Here  agun  it  imy  not 
be  in^roper  to  give  you  the  Author's 
words :  *'  We  fee  how  unrcafbnable  and 
"  even  how  impolitic  our  Adveriaries  arft, 
H  when  ID  their  ill  humour  with  E^a&HJb' 
f  ments,  they  cfaufe  lo  pick  a  quarrel  whh 
f*  their  own  t    where  the  natural  Religion 

[9}  DtjurrBM  Uf  Betity  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  $  21. 
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**is  on  a  footing  exaftly.^gceeaWe  to  the 
**  nature  of  z  free  .Cotvaention  betvieen 
*^  Churcband  State^  on  the  principles  of 
**  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations.  A 
•*  felicity,,  they  fliould  have  known,  that 
«*  fearce  any  other  People  on  the  face  of 
"  the  earth  can  boaft  of.  In  England 
*l  alone  the  original  terms  of  this  Cmveti- 
**  tim  are  kept  op  to  fo  exadly,  that  this 
V  account  of  the  JUiance  bet-ween  Chwcb 
**  and  State  feems  rather  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Church  and  State  of  England,  than  a 
"  Theory,  as  indeed  it  was,  formed  &>Wy 
*^  on  the  contemplation  of  Nature^  and 
*'  the  unvariable  reafon  of  things  [lo.] 

?0  maie  this  coniraB  (fays  his  Lordfhip) 
real^  and  to  he  really  authorized j  itjhould 
have  been  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  -where  Chri^ianity  was  profejed. 
In  other  words>  "  Right  muft  receive 
•'it's  nature  from  Fa^ :"  or,  in  ftill 
plainer  terms,  "  Right  becomes  Wrong 
"when  rejeded,  and  Wrong  becomes 
*^  Right  when  received."  How  would 
this  found  when  apfdied  to  the  original 
Contract  between  Prince  and  People  i 
.  rr^tomakfit  real  and  to  he  Teally  authorized, 
iio]  M*uet.p^ifij-».    ■•>■-. 

ft 
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iV  /hould  have  been  the  fame  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries,  where  civil  rule  bad  been 
introduced. 

But  political  Societies  (he  fays)  make  and 
alter  and  break  tbeir  alliances  as  the  varying 
reafon  of  Jlate  fuggejis.  If  he  only  fpeaks 
of  fuch  which  m^ke  thefe  alterations  juftly, 
it  is  the  fame  in  the  jilliance  between  Church 
and  State.  The  Author  has  {hewn  that,  in 
this  refpeifl,  the  Alliances  of  political  So- 
cieties with  one  another,  and  the  Alliance 
of  the  political  with  the  religious,  Hand  juft 
upon  the  fame  footing.  "  If  there  be  (faya 
"  the  Author)  more  religious  Societies  than 
"  one  at  the  time  of  Convention,  the  State 
"  allies  itfelf  with  the  largef^  of  thofe  religi- 
*'  ous  Societies.  Xt  v&fit  the  State  fhould  do 
* '  fo,  becaufe  the  larger  the  religious  Society 
< '  is,  where  there  is  auequality  in  other  points^ 
"  the  better  enabled  it  will  be  to  anfwer 
"  the  ends  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  fcarce 
"  pojfible  it  ihould  be  otherwlfe,  becaufe 
.*'  the  two  Societies  bcmg  compofcd  of  the 
**  fame  individuals,  the  greatly  prevailing 
*'  Religion  muft  have  a  majority  of  it's 
"  members  in  the  aflemblies  of  State»  who 
"  will  naturally  prefer  their  own  religion 
"  to  any  other.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon 
M  **why 
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"  why  the  Eptfcopal   is    the  eftabli(hed 

*'  Church  in  England-y    and  the  Frejhyte- 

**  rian  the  eftabUflied  Church  in  Scotland. 

"  Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  of  what  was 

"  before  obfcrved,  concerning  the  durati- 

**  on  of  this  Alliance :  that  it  is  perpetual 

**  but  not  irrevocable :  i.  e.  It  fubfifls  juft 

"  fo  long  as  the  Church,   thereby  eftab- 

**  liflied,  maintains  it's  fuperiority  of  cx- 

/  *'  tent  J  which  when  it  lofcs  to  any  confi- 

]  '•  derable  degree,   the  Alliance  becomes 

/  ''  void.     For    the  united  Church   being 

**  then  no  longer  able  to  perform  it's  part 

:  '•  of  the  Conventioni  which  is  formed  on 

;  **  reciprocal  conditions,  the  State  becomes 

:  *'  difengaged:    and  a  new  Alliance  Is  of 

•*  courfe  contrafled  with  the  now  prevail- 

]  ■"  ing  Church,  for  the  reafons  which  made 

j  ^*  the  old.     Thus  formerly,  -the  Alliance 

I   *'  between  the  Pagan  Church  and  the  Em- 

I  *'  pire  of  Rome  was  diffolved ;    and  the 

"  Cbrijiian  eftabliihed   in  it's  place :    and 

"  of  late,  the  Alliance  between  the  Popijh 

"  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  England 

"  was  broken ;    and  another  made  with 

\  "  the  Protefianf,  in  it's  ftead  [i.]" 

fi]  AliiatKiy  p.  197-98. 
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Different  orders  of  cruil  government,  in 
the  fame  Society,  change^  (fays  his  Lordfhip) 
and  with  them  the  whole  Conjlitution  ofjucb 
Governments,  as  reafon  or  pajjion,  the  inlereft-s^ 
or  dijpofitions  of  men  determine  them..  And  is 
U  not  the  fame  in  Church-Government  ?  It 
is  here  Epifcopacy }  there  Frejhytery  j  and 
in  another  phce  ^dependency. 
.  Butj  a  Religion  given  by  God  is  in  its 
nature  invariable.  "  In  its  Doctrine  it  is 
confeffed  tp  be  io.  Yes,  and  in  its  Dis- 
cipline likewife,  (fays  his  Lordlhip)  and 
thus  ftands  my  argument,  If  a  religioui 
Society  with  certain  privileges,  immunities, 
4nd  prerogatives^  be  neceffary  to  preferve  it. 
fo,  the  order  and  conjUtution  offucb  a  So* 
eiety  muft  be  invariable  too.  The  infer- 
ence Ie  juH.  But  who,  that  holds  thq 
principles  of  the  ^lianee,  againft  which 
his  Lordlhip  is  here  arguing,  ever  '  fup-» 
pofed,  that  one  certain  fit  of  privileges^ 
immuT^ities  and  prerogatives  was  neceflary 
to  preferve  a  religious  Society  in  that  State 
and  Condition  ?  They  fay,  Religion  com- 
pofed  a  Society  before  it  had  any  oftliof« 
privileges,  immmities  and  prerogafi'^es  i 
none  of  wl;iich  it  had  till  it  came  into  Al** 
Hance  with  theStatei  an(}  none  of  wjiichL 
■  ■       *M  2  it 
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it  holds  longer  than  the  Alliance  lafts. 
But»  if  by  a  ftrangc  liberty  of  exprcffion,  bis 
Lordfliip  means,  by  privileges,  immunities 
and  prerogatives  y  only  Church-Govern- 
ment in  general,  fo  far  forth  as  it  is  aSocicty; 
I  own  that  this  is  necejfary  to  preferve  a  re- 
ligious Society,  in  the  State  and  Condition  of 
a  Society :  But  then,  give  mc  leave  to  iay, 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  the  w- 
der  and  conjlitution  offuch  a  Society  mufi  he 
:  invariable  too  :  Beeaufe  Church  Govern- 
ment may  be  adminiftrcd  by  an  Epifcopa- 
cy,  a  Prefbytei'y,  or  an  Independency.  The 
Specific  form  of  Church-Government  a- 
m6ngft  the  Jews  was  prefcribed,  and  there- 
fore intended  to  be  invariable,  beeaufe  Mo- 
fes  united  the  Religion  to  the  State,  under 
the  coUeftive  name  of  Law  :  The  fpecific 
form  of  Church-Government  amongft 
Cbriilians  was  not  prefcribed,  and  therefore 
none  feems  intended  to  be  invariably  fol- 
lowed, beeaufe  Jcfus  did  not  unite  bis  Re- 
ligion to  the  State,  but  left  it  to  particular 
Churches  to  follov^  fuch  as  was  moftagree- 
able  to  the  forms  of  thofc  civil  Societies,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  eftabliihed.  For  this 
purpofe  it  was  fufHcient  that  he  inftituted 
his  Religion,  a  Society,  by  directing  the 
members 
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iMMnbers  of  it  to  hear  the  Churchy  and  by 
appointing  Officers  as  its  organs  to  convey  , 
it's  decilions.  On  this  matter  it  may  not  be 
improper  again  to  hear  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance^  who  fpcaking  of  the  Je^ijh  and  .' 
Cbrijiian  Churches,    has    thcfe    words: 
"  This,  Both  had  io  common,  to  be  poli- 
"  tical  Societies  by  divine  appcuntinent ; 
"  but  different  in  this,  that  God,  for  wife 
"  ends^  minutely  prefcribedthe  whole  mode  \ 
"of  Jewifh  policy :  and  Christ,   on  the    ^ 
"  contrary,  with  the  fame  divine  wifdom 
"  only  conftituted  his  Church  a  policied  i 
**  Society  in  general }  and   left   the  mode  ' 
*'  of  it  to  human  di&retion  [2]." 

Thofe  endsy  the  Author  thus  explains, 
in  another  place.  "  The  Jemfi  Religion 
**  was,  like  the  mie  naturatt  which  it  rati- 
r'  fied,  effentially  fitted  to  compofe  a  So< 
"  cicty ;  and  like  the  Chrifiiart,  of  which  it 
**  was  the  firfl:  rudiment,  really  fuch  by 
»'  divine  appointment-  But  then  unlike 
**  the  Chriftian,  in  this,  that  it  was  not 
*'  left  independent  of  civil  Government, 
''  to  unite  with  it  at  its  pleafure,  on  terms 
**  agreed  upon  ;  but  was  for  great  and 
"  wife  reafons  inflantaneoufly  united  to  it, 

[2]  AMame,  p.  164. 

*M3  by 
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*'  by  God  himfelf.  Which  alfo  he  wa« 
"  pleafed  to  do,  not  by  way  of  j^liatice  as 
"  between  two  bodies  that  were  to  continue 
**  diftind,  butby  mutual  converlion  into  one 
''another,  andperfeft  incorporation  [3]." 

His  Lordfhip  then ownSjthat  MtteCburcb 
be  ejiablipjed  by  the  fame  dii}ine  authority  as 
the  religion^  (that  is,  if  religion  be  formed 
by  it  into  a  Society)  it  is  by  confequence  inde- 
pendent of  the  State.  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft, 
he  here  grants  more  than  he  is  aware  of: 
For  it  follows  from  this  conceffion,  that  if 
the  Oiriftian  Religion  even  compofes  a  Soci- 
ety by  nature,  tho'  not  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, it  muft  be  independent  of  the  State: 
becaiife  the  independency  does  not  arife  from 
the  Authority  which  formed  it,  but  from  the 
nature  eifcntial  to  it.  And  the  Author  of 
the  Alliance  has  fhewn  [4]  that  Religion 
Compofes  a  Society  by  natural  right.  His 
Lordfhip's  endeavour  therefore  to  avoid  the 
confiquence  of  independency,\iy  affirming  that 
the  Church  was  Hot  ejiabitjked  by  the  fame  di- 
vine authority  as  the  Religion,'  would  be  to 
tib  purpofe  even  tho'  '  he  could  prove'  it. 
However  let  us  hear  how  he  fupports  his 
opinion. 

[3]  Miaacc,-^.  176.  '^4]  Booki.  c.  5, 

His 
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-  His  firil  argument  19  the  declaration  of 
Jefus  himfelf,  that  bis  Kingdom  was  not  of 
this  World,  The  very  argument  employed 
by  the  Author  of  the  Alliance,  to  prov? 
the  contrary.  The  queftibn  is,  whe- 
ther ChriA's  KeUgion  compofes  a  Society  ; 
and  his  Lord/hip  quotes  a  declaration  of 
our  Saviour,  to  prove  it  does  not ;  which, 
by  the  very  terms,  proves  it  does.  For 
what  is  a  Kingdom  but  a  Society  f  And 
vfhat  is  ihc  not  Being  of  this  world,  but  ? 
mirk  of  independency?  Which  indeed  the 
Author  of  the  AJliance  employs  to  prove, 
that  the  Church  and  State  are  independent 
one  of  another.  For  was  Chrift's  Religion  a 
Kingdom  of  this  world,  the  confequence> 
would  be,  that  either  the  State  is  dependent 
on  the  Church,  or  the  Church  on  the 
State ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  both  having 
COERCIVE  powERi  (as  all  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have)  a  mutual  independency  woul4 
make  that  folecifm  In  Politics  called,  im- 
pERiuM  IN  iMPERio  :  Whcrcas,  Cbrijl's 
Kingdom  not  being  of  tb's  PForld,  and  bis 
jipojlles,  as  his  Lordfhip  rightly  obferves, 
hxvirt^m  power,  {bejides  Miracles)  but  that 
of  teaching,  exhorting,  and  protcjling  againjl 
infidelity^  i.  e.  haying  no  coercive  power, 
*  M  4  there 
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there  remuns  no  pretence  for  its  dependmcy 
on  the  State. 

His  Lordfliip'^  fecond  Ailment  againft 
the  independency  of  the  Church  is,  that 
Jeru8_^n/  Off/  bis  Apfiks  to  teach,  and  to 
baptize  J  and  the  utmoji  pvwer  be  gave  tbenit 
be/ides  that  of  wwking  miracles  to  convince 
and  to  convert,  was  to  Jbake  off  the  tk/i  of 
their  feet,  and  to  protejl  againji  the  infide* 
lity  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  receive  them^ 
and  the  Gofpel  they  pubHJhed.  7'he  ApojiUs 
ordained  others  to  acctmpary  and  tofucceed 
them  in  the  fame  Office  of  teaching  and  bap- 
tizing, 'the  ApofiUs  could  give  no  more 
power  than  they  bad  received. 

I ,  He  is  to  prove  that  Cbriflian  Religion 
did  not  compofe  a  Society  by  inftitution. 
And  how  does  he  go  about  it  ?  By  an 
argument  which  fhews  it  to  be  a  Socie^  by 
itifiittftion,  ihp'  without  coercive  power; 
ihe  very  Society  which  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance  contends  for.  Jsfus  fent  out  bis 
ApoJlieSj-^tbey  ordained  others  to  accompany 
and  to  fucceedthem.  Here  muft  plainly  be 
a  Society  inAjCuted,  where  you  iind  officers 
appointed,  and  a  providon  for  their  ^ucce£- 
fion. — fthe  utmojl power  they  hadfvas  toteacb 
find  baptize  tbtfe  -who  mllingly  received  the 
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Goffeh  Here  all  coercive  power  is  excliid- 
ed,  and  that  exclufion  makes  the  Society 
indepen^nt.  What  more  may  be  inferred 
from  this  account^  and  which  hisLordfliip 
ihould  have  inferred,  is,  that  the'  a  Socie-  \ 
ty  was  inftituted,  yet  the  particular  form  , 
of  Church-Government  was  left  to  human 
appointment :  But  he  could  find  no  Sode- 
ty  of  Chrift's  appointment,  becaufe  he  did 
not  fee  a  particular  form  of  Church-Govern- , 
mcnt  minutely  prefcribed,  as  in  the  Molaic 
Pifpenfation.  Tfao%  had  he  found  fuch  a 
one,  it  would,  when  he  leaft  fufpefted  it, 
have  been  moil  to  his  purpofe ;  for  of  fuch 
and  only  of  fuch,  he  might  have  iaid  truly, 
that  being  given  By  God,  it  is  in  its  nature 
invariable. 

2.  His  obfervation,  that  the  Apoftks  could 
give  no  more  power  than  they  bad  receive J^ 
infinuates  that  the  Author  of  the  jiUiance 
contended  for  inherent  coercive  power  in  the 
Chufch.which  ismifreprefenting  his  Adver- 
fary,  who  exprefly  holds,  that  the  Church 
has  no  fuch  power,  while  unoUied;  and 
when  ajtiedi  rei^eivesit,  in  a  very  limited 
manner,  from  the  State  s  and  enjoys  it  no 
longer  than  the  Jlliance  continues.  But 
^?fe  piifreprefentations  are  thin^  eflential 
t» 
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-co  his  Lordfiiip's  polemics.     Thus  agaiili 

••  To  pretend  that  the  Church  has  a  right 

**  to  the  former  [/".  e.  wealth  and  gran- 

"  dour]  hy  compaB  or  by  virtue  of  any 

*-'  JUiance  with  the  State,  would  be  to  fay 

**  whatever  comes  uppermoft  In  a  whim- 

■  "  siCAt  HEAD.  [5]."   This  is  to  intinuate 

that  the  Author  of  the  Jlliance  pretends 

that  the  durcb  has  a  right  to  wealth  and 

grandeur^  hj  virtue  of  ibis  JSiance.    Now 

the  Author  himfelf,  where  be  fpeaks  of  the ' 

metroes  which  the  Church  had  for  allying 

j.  wHh  the  State,  exprefly  affirms,that  the  ae- 

\  ^ijition  (fhmmrSi  riches^  andpOFwer  could 

'.  not  be  one.     His  reafon  is,  that  //  would  he 

i  -impertinent  in  a  Church  toaim  at  them,   bt- 

;  caufe  they  are  things  a  Church  could  neither 

vfe -nor  profit  by  [6], 

His  Lordfbip  concludes  jthis  long  para- 
graph in  thefe  words  —  No  argument  of 
■right  can  be  drawn  from  any  thing  that 
Pafed,  nor  from  any  thing  that  thefe  men 

■  ftbe  Apoftles]  did  fer  the  maintenance   ef 
their  Se£}y  •while  Chrijlianiiy  was  a  Se3. 

■  His  LordAip  here  forgets,  as  ufual,  tlw  Per- 
'ibnage  he  affumes,  which  is  that,  of  a  Be- 
-■liever,  who  foppofes,  the  Apoftles  afted, 
•  in  all  things,  by  the  dired^on  of  their 
'"     [5]  Vol.  iv.  p.  604.     ■    [6J   Mmnce,  p.  112. 

Mafter : 
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Maftcr:  confcquently,  aH  argument  op 
RIGHT  MAY  be  drffWTifrom  every  thing  that 
Paffed^  and  from  all  they  did^  in  fupport  or 
maintenance  of  their  SeB  while  Chrifiianity 
was  a  Se6i.  It  is  true,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
Apoilles  to  be  PoUticlans  like  his  Ixvdfhip, 
who  put  in  pradtce  all  kind  of  means  to 
fupport  and  maintain  their  P^ty,  no  ar- 
gument o/"n^i/ can  be  drawn  from  any 
thing  they  did.  But  when  God  direfts 
the  adion  of  his  Minifter«  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Religion,  we  know  from  his  at- 
tributes, that  no  rights  o£  Humanity  or  So- 
ciety will  be  violated;  and  confequently, 
from  every  fuch  aftion,  an  argument  of 
right  may  be  drawn. 

If,  indeed,  his  Lordfhip  meant  no  EQors 
by  his  wife  obfervation  than  this.  That, 
from  what  the  apoflles  did,  to  alTert  and 
maintain  the  independency  of  Chrift's  Reli- 
gion, while  it  remained  a  Seil,  m  argu^ 
ment  of  right  can  be  drawn  to  prove  it  muft 
continue  independent  when  it  becomes  efta- 
hlijhed,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him :  and  I 
have'butone  objeiSionto  fhe  underflanding 
him  in  this  fenfe,  which  is,  that  it  fupports 
the  Theory  of  the^/Zani-i?,  which,  Iprefui^e, 
was  not  his  Lordlhip's  intention.     Befides, 
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it  contradii^s  what  he  Co  much  labours  to 
prove,  that,  if  the  independency  of  the 
Church  was  of  divine  inftitution,  the 
Chufch  could  not  give  it  up,  when  it  en- 
tered into  Alliance. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  of  his  Lordlhips 
reafoning  againftan  uiUiance  between  Church 
and  StatCj  from  the  nature  of  a  Churchy 
may  be  reduced  to  thefc  four  propofitions: 

1 .  If  Chrillianity  be  not  a  Society  by 
dtvjne  inAitution,  it  is  no  Society  at  all. 

2.  If  Chriftianity  be  an  independent  So- 
dety  by  divine  inftitution,  it  could  not  give 
up  its  independency  to  the  State. 

3.  If  Chriftianity  be  a  Society  by  di- 
vine inftitution,  a  certain  form  of  Church 
government  muft  be  explicitly  pre- 
scribed. 

4.  If  fuch  a  form  be  explicitly  pre- 
fcribed,  then  that  Form,  and  the  Difcipline 
which  belongs  to  it,  muft  be  as  unalter- 
able as  the  Z)eiSr;W  ;  which  is  contra- 
ry to  the  genius  of  this  fuppofed  Alii- 
ance. 

Now  I  have  ftiewn,  that  every  one  of 
thefe  four  propofitions  is  utterly  devoid  of  all 
truth  an(^  reafon. 

After 
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After  thefe  exploits,  nothing  remained  to 
make  his  Lordfliip's  vidlory  compleat  againft 
^liartces  and  EJiabliJhmentSj  but  to  difcredit 
that  firH:  and  moA  famous  of  all,  made  by 
CoNSTANTiNE.  "  This  grcat  Rcvolutioa 
"  (fays  he)  was  effefted  in  part  bycircum- 
"  fiances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others 
"  that  favoured  the  growth  of  Chriftianity. 
"  The  imperial  Authority  did  the  reft,  but 
*'  diditill,  foil],  thatthechiefofthofepoli- 
"  tical  views  which  CoNSTANTiNE  had  in 
"  making  this  establishment  were  de- 
**  feated  by  it,  and  the  admiffion  of  a  rc- 
**  ligious  Society  into  the  State,  in  the 
*'  manner  in  which  he  admitted  it,  was 
*'  thecaufe  of  alt  the  ecclefiaflical  and  theo- 
"  logical  evils,  that  have  followed  from 
*'  his  time  to  ours,  and  that  are  fo  f^fly 
"  imputed  to  Religion  itfelf.  We  may  be 
"  affured,  that  the  Society  co-operated 
"  with  the  Court,  to  bring  about  a  Revo- 
"  lution  fo  much  to  their  advanuge;  and 
"  thought  themfelves  happy  enough  to  be 
"  deptndent,  not  independent  on  the  £m- 
"  peror;  his  in^ruments  not  his  allies, 
"  whatever  appearances  he  might  give,  or 
"  fuffer  them  to  afTume,  in  tbofe  iblemn 
"  ecclefiaftical  farces,  wherein  he  condef- 
"  cended 
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*•*  Ceoded  to  a£t,  ia  fome  refpcds,  a   le-' 
*'  cond  part. ,—  But  while  he   recalled  to 

V  his  mind,  ds  he  did  moft  probably,  the 
"  great  fervice  Religion  was  of  to  ancient 

V  Rome,  he  ieemed  to  forget,  that  when 
"  that  Religion  flourilhcd,  aod  was  of  fa 
"  much  fervice  to  the  State,  it  was  under 
"  the  immediate  infpeiSion  of  the  State. 
**  There  was  no  Cpuocil  but  the  Senate  to 
"  define  Doftrihes,"  nor  to  regulate  Difci- 
"  plirie.  And  men  were  at  the  head  of  the 
"  religious,  becaufe  they  were  at  the  head  of 
**  the  civil,  adminiflration  j  inftead  of  being 
'*  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they 
*'  were  at  the  head  of  the  former.  —  He 
"  [Con^arttine]  mcaned  that  this  [fpiritual 
"  povrer]  fliould  be  diftindt  from  the  civil  3 

**    THAT  THEY  SHOULD  BE  INDEPENDENT 

".  OE  ONE  ANOTHER,  and  both  dcpen* 
^*  dent  on  him  [7]." 

That  noble  part  o£  Legiflation,  the  ad* 
juiling  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  fettling 
bounds  and  limits  of  the  two  Societies; 
his  Lordfhip,  as  we  faid  bcfoce,  feems  mycK 
jiftranger  to.  Indeed,  every  new  paragraph, 
makes  his  ignoroffce  but  the  more  notorious", 
by  his  trying  todilguife  it  by  C^tr^diSiions. 

(:+]  Vjit.iv..^.  43a— 445-    , 
;.         :    '  In 
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;  In  the  eftablifliment  of  Religion  under 
Const  ANTiNE,  the  Church,  he  fays,  be- 
came dependent  on  the  fupreme  civil  Ma- 
giflxate.  '^bey  thoagbt  ibemfelves-  happy 
enough  (fays  he)  to  be  dependent,  not  inde-. 
pendent  on  the  Emperor ;  his  inJirumentSy  not 
his  allies.  Yet,  in  the  fame  breath,  he 
tells  us,  that  this  very  Emperor  was  con- 
tented to  a^  a  fecond  part  to  tbefe  his  in- 
JirumentSt  or,  in  other  words,  to  become 
theirs :  Nay,  he  exprefly  affirms,  that 
Chriiliantty  was  on  another  footing  in  ne^ 
Rome,  than  Paganifm  had  been  in  the  vld  :■ 
Now  Paganifm,  he  tells  us,  was  the  in- 
Jirument  of  the  fupreme  Magiftratc.  Chri-: 
ftiaoity  thenimuft  be  an  j^y^  not  anitt^ru-^ 
ment  to  the  fupren^Magiftrate.  His  Lord-, 
{hip fays,  this  ElftabUftimcnt  was;'//,  very  ill, 
made :  Be  that  as  it  will,  all  the  world  will 
allow  it,  to  be  here  very  ill  reprefented.— 
//  defeated  all  Con/lantine's  political  •views, 
all  thcgoodbe  intended.  This  is  notunlikely. 
We  have  an  example  before  us,  his  Lord- 
fliipls  ,^i)y  throughout,  where  we  find,that 
tOtttradiSlions  can  do  more ;  tjiey  can  defeat 
all  the  evil  be  intended. 

.  But  if  you  Jifk,  Why,,  in  thij  account  of 

Constantine's  eftablifliment,  the  Church 

is  one  while,  made  the  Injirument,  and  ano- 

4  ther. 
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ther,  the  Ally  of  the  civil  Magiftrate  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  His  LordHiip  had  decried 
the  Alliance  both  in  fa£i.  and  right. 
There  never  was  in  fact,  fuch  an  Alli- 
ance, fays  his  Lordihip.  To  countenance  - 
this  a&rtion,  Constantine's  EftaBliJh- 
ment .  is  reprefcoted  as  being  made  on.diffe- 
rent  terms;  terms,  whereby  the  Church  be- 
came, the  tpol  and  inftrutnent  of  the  civil 
Ma^ilrate;  —  But  then  again,  he  was  to 
fhew  that  fuch,  an  Alliance  was  not  of 
VGHT,  as  being  very  mifchievpus  to  the 
State  :  This. turns  the  Tables ;.  and  tbea 
CoNSTANTiNE  meotied,  thai  the  fpiptual 
fower  Jbotdd  be  .difiinB  Jram  the  civil,  and 
that  they  Jkmld  be  independent  of  one 
ANOTHER  .  (fer  he  all  along  nufrepre&nts 
the  Theoiy  of  'Caa.JUiance,  as  making  the 
Churchkecpits  independency  ziux  the  Uni- 
on) —  indeed  he  fays,  and  both  dependetU  on 
him/elf  [8]  i  but  this  was  only  added  to  fof- 
ten  the  contradii^ion.  To  iuch  wretched 
jar^Q,  do  his  Principles  ever  and  anon 
reduce  hitn  :  The  Religious  and  Civil  So- 
ciety are  independent  of  one  another  j  yet 
the  Religious  Is  dependent  on  the  fi^>reme 
Magiftrate  i  i,  e.  on  him  who  repre- 
ss] Vol;  iv:  p.  445. 

'  fents 
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fents  the  civil  Society,  and  is  at  it's 
head. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  ieveral 
parts  of  this  curious  paragraph,  without 
any  particular  regard  to  the  contradic- 
tions. 

He  fays,  tbe  Cburcb  wiu  happy  enough  to 
he  dependent,  not  independekt,  on  tbe 
Emperor  j  bis  Inftrumenti^  not  his  jIUies, 
This  fentence  is  made  up  oizfalfe  infinua- 
iion,  and  a  mijiaken  cot^equence.  The  in- 
finuation  is  that  the  Author  of  the  AlUanct 
holds,  the  fWi^^^fn^  of  the  Church,  on 
the  Magiftrate,  dureing  an  Eftablifhment; 
and  that  if  the  Church  be  dependent^  it  is 
the  htjirument,  not  the  ^^,  of  the  State. 
The  miftaken  confequence,  Grodus  (as  his 
LordQiip  finds  him  quoted  by  the  Author 
of  the  jilUance)  might  have  prevented. 
"  This  (fays  the  Author)  is  what  Gro- 
"  Tius  calls  fadus  inaquaU.  Inxquale 
"  FoEDUs,  hie  intelUgo  quod  ex  ipfa  vi 
"  padionis  manentem  pr^lationbm 
'*  quandam  alteri  donat:  Hoc  ell  ubi  quis 
"  tenetur  alterius  imperium  ac  majeftatem 
"  confervarc,  ut  potentiori  plus  ho- 
**  NORiSf  inferiori  plus  auxitli  deferatur. 
*N  ."  De 
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•*  De  jur.  B.  &  P.  L.  i.  c.  in.  SeS. 
21  [9]."      Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
great  Lawyer,  it  appcacs,  that  alliance  and 
dependence  are  very  confident. 

Jfl  ancient  Rome,  lays  hts  Loidfhip>  there 
•was  no  Council,  but  the  Senate,  to  dej- ine 
Doctrines,  nor  ta  regulate  Disci- 
pline. Now  in  aotient  Rome  it  fo  hap- 
pened, there  were  no  tkSirinesto  define[  i  o]. 
And  as  to  Dtfctpline,  it  was  not  the  Seitate, 
but  the  Colleges  of  the  Pricfts  which  «- 
gulated  that  .  When  the  Senate  imagmed 
the  oeceffitieG  of  Sute  required  the  obfer- 
vance  of  ceitain  Rites,  they  fent  to  the 
Prittils  for  their  dicedtioBS  concerning  the 
regulation  of  them.  The  fcnate  might 
chufe  whether  th^  would  have  them  cele- 
brated ;  but  if  that  was  their  choice,  they 
were  tied  down  to  the  rules  and  direiflions 
of  their  facred  Books. 

On  the  whole,  his  Lordfhip  aflures  us, 
thatCoNSTANTiNE  eJlabHJbed  the  Cburcb 
very  ifl,  and  fo  fays  the  Author  of  the 
Alliance.  Nay,  rwhich  is  more,  he  ex- 
plains, the  caufes  of  it. 

.  [j]  Jma^e,  p.  88.  i:toj  Sec  Dh.  Lfg: 

K  ii.  ^a,  6.  ,      _ 

.'  His 
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His  Lordlhip's  account  of,  G?^dfl/iWi' 
eftablUlmKnt,  -and  the  Author's  account  of 
diat  by  au  uiiiitmce,  Aand  ^hus*    ' 

I,  CoNSTANTiNE  -made-  the  church  his 
ii^unuHts,not  bis  jiiiies.  The  Alliance 
makes  the  Church  the  Ally,  and  not  the 
Inflrument,  of  the  Civil  Magiilrate. 

2.  ConsTAHTiti^  placed  mett  at  tie 
bsad  of  the  civil  jidmnijlratioft,  becat^. 
tbeywere  at  tbebeadaftbereHgibus.  The. 
ALLiAtrcE  places  men  at  the  h^d  of  the 
religious,  becauTe  they,  were  at  the  heKd  of 
the  civil. 

3.  Coit6TAS.TiH^. did  not  take  tobimjelf- 
tbe  title  of  fitprem.  head  of  the  Cbkrib  mde^ 
GodandGsnfi.  The  Alliakce  makes 
the  fuprenu  Magij^rate^  head  of  tbe 
Church  and  Defender  of  the  Fai(h. 

4.  Coi^iTAvris^ga'ae  ricbesand ceer* 
ciw  fGwer  to  tbe  Cburcb  witbout  afftming 
tbis  fupremocy  or  bea^ip^.  The  Alli- 
A«OE,  when  it  gave  riches  and  coercive 
power  to  the  Church,  conferred  the  Su^e- 
macy  on  the  civil  Magil^r^te. 

His  LordOiip's  conduficn  from  all  diia- 

long    ftory  of  Constantihe    >s,    that 

»*  He  and  his  Succeflbrs  raifcd  that  fpiri- 

"  tual  tyranny,  which  was  eftablilhcd  and 

*N  2  **  grown 
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'*  grown  into  full  ftrength  before 
"  Charles  the  Great  (i]."  And 
what  could  we  expert  lefs  when  every  term 
in  the  jiiUance  was  violated  or  neglei^ed  ? 
This  was  juft  as  natural  as  that  civil 
Tyranny  fhould  grow  to  '2.  head,  when  the 
terms  of  the  original  ctmtraB  between 
prihce  and  people,  had  not  been  adverted 
fo,  or  obfervcd  ?  In  a  word,  the  mif- 
chiefs,  which,  his  Lordflilp  tells  us, 
followed  -from  Con/lanfihe's  eftabliftment 
vat  the  beft  recommendation  of  the  theory 
of  the  Alliance;  a  theory  formed,  as  it 
werej  and  fitted  to  avoid,  find  guard  againft, 
thcitt !  ■  It  has  in  fiift  done  fo,  and  render- 
ed .our  prefent  Confthiition  of  Church  and 
State  the  moft  hapf^  of  any  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

-  At  laft,as  if  on  fet  purpt^  to  recommend 
the  'Theory  of  the  AHiance,  hi^  Lordfhip 
concludes  his  Seftibn  concerning  Con- 
STANTitJE  m  thcfc?"  words :  "  Thus  it 
'*  ieems  to  me  that  the  great  and  funda- 
"  mental  error,  irom- whence  fo  many 
"  others   proceeded,   -and   which  Con- 

•*    STANTINE    CORlMITTED     IN    THE  ES- 

.:  to  Vohiv.p.446: 

"  TABLISH- 
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^*  tablishment  of  christianity, 
'*  was  this,  be  admitted  a  Oergy  into  an 
"  e^lijbmintt  on  the  fame  foot,  on  which 
"  this  order  bad  pad^  while  Cbrifiianity 
";  was  the  Religion,  and  tbefe  men  were  the 
"  beads,  the  direSors,  the  governors,  and 
"  magiflrates  gf  a  Se&,  by  no  -aatborityt 
"  but  that  of  the  S(0  itfejf.  -  He  admitted 
f  tbem  veiled  with  this  authority,  which 
"  might  be  necefliLry.a& long  a&Chriitians 
'*  made  a  Sed;  apart,  out  of  the  [H'ote£tion 
"  of  the  laws;  and  which  became  un* 
" .  necefiary  and  dangerous,  when  Cfvifti-i 
*'  anity  had  a  legal  efiabKihment.  —  The 
**  conduct  of  Cohftantine  on  dii$  ocealiorf 
"  muA  needs  appear  extremely  abfurd  to. 
*'  every  one  who  confiders  the  confo- 
**  quences  it  had  [2]."  Can  thefe  be  a 
greater  encomium  on  the  principles  of  the 
jiiliae.«?  The  fundamental  error  pi  Coih- 
stantine's  eftabUfliment  was,  the  fu&. 
feting  the  Church  to  retain  it's  inde- 
1>EN.D£Ni;Y.  The  fundamental  condition, 
gi  eftabliihmenC  on  .the  theory  oi  jiUiance 
is,  that  the  Church  gives  up  it's  inde- 
pendency. 

[2]  Vol.  iv.  p.  438—9. 

♦N  3  After 
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Mtft.  iH9»  will  <yoa  not  wonder  to 
hear  htqi  rdtqr n  again  .  to  h^  abufe  of 
0ip  Ai.i.iAHC^ }  "  The  fele  intentioo  and 
^*  fQle  cffitftof  itftfacthsologicfyftem  <i£ 
<I|«  fi^QoU]  "  fvas  to  sftfibUfb  an  ecclefiafti- 
^*  f:al£ni|)irr,  under  that  ipirittialM(mu*(:h 
*'  the  FQpe>  and  bis  ^iiatual  Minifters  the 
**  Cle*gy.  Thjs  was  the  epfeot  of 
<•  THAT  awMosED  Alliance  bbtweem 
."  THe  Ghurch  And  State  (3}." 

Befbrai  it  was  CoHSTykNTiMa  aW  its 
Suecefio^St  who  raifed  that  ^ritual  ^yrwt^ 
*)r  [-4]:  Andr  it  waa  done,  he  iays,  by 
miAri&.of  his  ^ailifinMMt  i  which  AiBbred 
fhft  Church  to  retain  its  iniependencya 
4nd  adfmtttd  it  on  tbefimi  fitt  w  'oAicb 
it  bad  jiud  vduie  it  was  a  fiB  {5].  But 
sow,  it  is  ^- fupp!^d.  jSlianti  hO^eh 
0ttrcb  and  State  which  paifed  this  ipirituij] 
Tyranny;  an  AUiaiKe  which  ^jll  not 
Jiiffer  the  Church  to  retain  k's  indepen- 
dency. 

We  have  feen  fudi  amazing  inAuiees  of 
his  Lordship's  toiOiradi^iom,  as  to  be 
iurprized  at  nothing,-  iSometimes^  when 

[3]  Vol.  iv.  p.  ^21— a.    [4]  Vo).  iv.  p.  44tf. 
[5]  VoI.iv.p.43B.      ^ 
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rapt  in  a  fit  of  rhetoric,  he  does,  ^  hi^ 
coQtradidtions,  what  the  man  in  the  Play 
did  by  his  ingrafititde,  he  ftrives  to  cover 
the  mn/irous  bulk  vf  ibem^  by  i  propor- 
tionable ^iz^  of  im>rdsi  fometimes  again 
he  chnies  to  follow  the  adnce  there- given ; 
to  Ut  tbem  go  nakedt  that  men  may  fee  them 
the  better.  Here  he  formally  maflcs  his 
double-face^  by  a  premeditated  falfificati- 
on  ofthe  Theory  of  the  ^iSfanff;  Hecon- 
ftantly  avouches  it  for  a  fai3,  or  takes  it  for 
granted  throu^out  his  whole  argument 
sgainfl:  the  Book,  that  this  Audior  contends 
for  and  maintains  die  independency  if  the. 
Church  en  the  State,  wider  an  tftaUiftment. 
Thisbrings  Constantine's  Eftabli{hm6nt, 
and  the  Eftablifliment  on  the  principles  of 
the  Alliance,  pretty- much  to  the  fame 
thing;  fo  diat  the  mifchieft  afcribed  to 
one,  may  be  fafely  transferred  to  the 
otheri 

I  have  now.  Sir,  as  I  promifed,  given 
You  a  view  of  his  Lordfhip's  political 
TALENTS.  The  Author  whom  I  have 
defended  againft  hit^  is  no  ibrtber  n\y 
concern  than  as  he  afforded  the  occafion. 
And  lefl:  he  fhould  grow  vun  on  this 
fuperior  diilindion  of  feeing  himfelf  pick- 
*  N  4  ed 
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ed  out  from  amongft  the  defenders  of 
KeligioD,-  to  be  immolated,  as  it  were,  to 
the  FIRST  Philosophy,  let  me  tell  him, 
that  as  I  defended  him  for  want  of  a 
better,  (q  his  Lordihip  abufed  him,  be- 
caufc  he  could  not  find  a  worfe.  To 
fpeak  plainly,  bis  Lordfhip  conceived 
himfelf  to  have  been  perfonally  affronted 
by  him.  And  to  this  conceit,  the  fol- 
lowing  words  refer,  where  his  Lordfhip 
takes  leave  of  his  Friend,  in  the  lail 
volume  of  his  immortal  Works,  **  Yoa 
"  have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul- 
*'  mouthed  and  very  tricing  Critic^  who 
"  will  endeavour  to  impose  upom  Voo 

*'    ON  THIS  OCCASION,    AS  HE    DID     ON  A 

"  FORMER.  He  will  tell  you,  again,  that 
"  I  CONTRADICT  myfelf,  fif*:.  But  if  the 
"  dogmatic  pedant  fhould  make  this  ob- 
"  jeiUon,  be  pleafed  to  give  him  this 
*'  anfwer,  &c  [6]." 

,  Thefe  words,  you  fee,  contain  an  anec- 
dote; which,  as  I  have  the  account  of  it 
from  good  hands,  I  Hiall  not  fcruple  to  lay 
before  you.  It  may  ferve  at  Icaft  to  en- 
tertain you,-  in  quality  of  the  Farce  to  this 
ferious  Piece. 

[6]  Vol.  V.  page  the  laft. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  had  permitted  Lord  Bo- 
1.INGBR0KE  to  be  confidercd  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  his  PHILOSOPltER  AND  GuiDEj  and 
in  their  cwiverfations  Concerning  the  im- 
pioas  complaints  againft  Providence,' on 
account  of  the  unequal  diftribution  ,of 
things,  natural  and  moral,  in  the  prefept 
S]rfteni,  they  agreed  that  fuch  complaints 
were  bed  anfwered  on  the  platonic  princi- 
ple of  The  BeSt,  This  encouraged  thp 
Poet  to  philofbphite  :  and  the  fruirs  of  his 
fpeculations  may.be  ibundin  the  celebrated 
Essay  on  Man.  In  which,  if  you  will 
take  his  Lordfliip'S  word,  Poptf  was  fo  far 
from  putting  his  profe  into  verfc,  (as  has 
been  invidioudy  iuggefled)  that  he  has 
put  Pope's  verfe  in  profe.  They  agreed, 
as  we  obferved,  in  the  principle  of  the,Befi. 
And  Mr.  Pope  thought  they  had  agreed  in 
the  queilion,  to  which  this  principle  was 
to  be  applied.  But  time  has  fmce  (hewn, 
they  differed  very  widely.  The  EJay  en 
Man  is  a  real  vindication  of  providence, 
againft  Libertines  and  Atheirts  —  The 
BJfaysm  the  Jirft  Pbikfophyzxc  a  pretended 
vindication  of  Providence -againft  an  "imagi- 
nary confederacy  between.  Divines  and 
Athcifts.  —  The  Poet  dir^Ss  his  argument 
againft 
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agunft  Atheifts  and  Libn^nes  in  Aipport 
of  Religion  J  —  The  PhUofopber>  a- 
gainft  Divines,  in  Aipport  of  Natuka- 
x,i8M.  But  tbo*  hifi  Lordihip  thoaght  fit 
to  keep  this  a  fecret  from  his  Friend,  as 
well  as  from  the  Poblic ;  yet,  after  the 
prodigious  fuccefs  of  the  JS^  tm  Mtm^  he 
ufed  to  make  the  Poet,  then  alive  and  at 
his  devotion,  the  frequent  tojHC  of  his 
ridicule  amongft  their  common  Acquatnt- 
ance,  as  a  man  who  underftood  nothing 
of  his  own  [vinciples>  nor  faw  to  what 
they  naturally  led.  For  the  truth  of  this 
infhince  of  his  Lordfliip's  generofity,  and 
virtuons  emulation  in  frieadfliip,  I  appeal 
to-  a  right  honourable  Gentleman  now 
living. 

.  While  things  were  in  this  State,  M.  de 
Croufaz  wrote  fome  xoatignant  and  abiltrd 
remarks  on  the  Ej^y  m  Man.;  accufing  it 
c^  Spinozifm,  Naturalifm,  and  all  the  here- 
tical "ifmi  in  the  Kgot's  diaionary.  Theite 
•Remarks,  by  great  chance,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  author  of  the  Divine  hega- 
tion.  And  mere  indignation  at  an  ill  natured 
caviller,  put  him  upon  writing  a  defence  of 
WitJirflepiJiU,  Which,  being  well  received^ 
he  was  induced  to  defend  the  reft^  on  th« 
fam& 
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ftmc  principles  of  natinral  andrevealed  R^- 
ligioDi  i^ainft  the  blundering  mifrepreJen- 
taticms  of  this  Swifs  Philofopfaer,  and  of  a 
certrai  French  trandator  of  the  £^y  into 
verfe,  by  whom  M.  de  Crpufaz  had  b«n 
frequently  miiled. 

.Mr.  Pop^  who  was  nataraify  on  th6^ 
fide  of  Religion*  embraced  the  fenfe  given 
to  ikyt  BJfeyi  by  his  new  Commentator^ 
with  the  utmoft  pleafore  and  UjashCdqni 
at  appears  by  die  Letters  he  wrote  «n  that 
wixa^n.  You  will  tra^ly  fuppofe,  his 
Lordihip  took  the  fame  delight  in  feeing 
his  Fupi|l  thus  reafbued  otit  of  his  hands  i 
Or,  (what  wa»  worfe)  in  feeing  him  re- 
pnUiih  his  E&y  with  a~^efence>  which 
pat  the  Poon  on  the  fide  of  Religion,  and 
the  Poet  out  of  the  necefiitty  of  fupportitig ' 
htmfelf  cm  his  Lordfiiip's  fyftcm>  when-  he 
fhoold  condefccnd  to  iqapattit  to  him  :  Or, 
(what  was  worft  of  all)  in  feeing  him,  at 
the  Commentator's  inflance,  rcftore  a  great 
number  of  lines  firuck  out  of  the  IS^.' 
which  no  longer  left  his  religious  fenti- 
ments  equivocal.  ' 

It  was  this  chagrinewhich  occafioned  his 
Lordlhipt  (when  he  new  modeled  the 
intred^^ory  Lettfr  to  bis  Bfays^  addre§ed 
to 
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te  Mr.  Pope)  to  end  it  in  this  manner, 
**  I  cannot  conclude  my  di&ourfe  on  this 
"  occafion  belter  than  by  putting  you  in 
**  mind  of  a  paflage  you  quoted  to  me  once 
"  with  great  applaoic  from  a  fcrmon  of 
**  FoRSTER,  and  to  this  effed,  Where 
*'  tilery  begins,  religion  ends.  The 
"  Apophthegm  pleafed  me  much,  and  I 
"  was  glad  to  bear  fuch  a  truth  from  any 
**  pulpit^'  fince  itdiews  an  inclination  at 
"  at  leaft,  to  purify  Chrifliaoity  from  the 
"  Xcvfaioiartijicial'tbeolo^i  which  con* 
"  fifts  principally  in  making  things  that  are 
V  very  plain,  myilerioiis;  and  m  pretend- 
"  jng  to  make  things  that  aie  /  impenetni- 
"  bly  myfterious,  very  plain.  Jfyoucm- 
"  tifiuejiilloftbefaviemindi  J  JhaU  have 
*'  no  excuje  to  make  to  yw,  for  xobat  I  have 
"  •written^  and  Jball  write.  .  Our  opinions 
"  coincide.  Jf ym  have  changed  yourmindi 
"  think  again  and  examine  jurtber.  You 
*'  will  £nd  it  is  the  modest,  not  the  pre- 
t".  _8(;mptuous.  Enquirer  who  makes  a  real 
"  and  fafe  progrefs  In  the  difcovery  of  di- 
'*  vine  truths.  One  follows  Nature  and 
"  Nature's  God ;  that  is,  he  folbws  Cod 
**  in  his  Works,  and  in  ]iis  Word ;  nor  [we- 
"  fumes  to  go  further,  \fy  m^tafhyficsl  and. 
"  theological 
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"  theokgical  commentarits  of  his  own   in- 
"  ventim,  than  the  two  texts,  if  I  may 
*'  ufe  this  expreffion,  carry  him  very  evi- 
"  denlly.  — They  who  have  done  other- 
**  wife,  have  been  either  enthusiasts  or 
"  KNAVES  [7]."  /.  £.  It  is  I,   who  am 
the  modeft  Enquirer,  who  follow  nature 
euid  nature's  God ;  not  your  prefumptuous 
Commentator>  who  is  an  entbufiafi  or  a 
kfu^e.     But   alas  I  this  kind   admonition 
came  too  late.     Mr.  Pope  had  now  got  a 
better  guide  than  either  Forster  or  his 
Lordship.     I  mean,  Mr.  Locke,  who, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  fir  il  Letter  to  Bifbop 
■StillingHeet,     had  taught    the    Poet    to 
anfwer  thus,    "  I  know   not  any    things 
"  more  difingenuous,  than  not   publicly  .' 
**  to  own  a  convidllon   one   has   received, 
"  concerning  any  thing  erroneous  in  what ' 
"  one  has  printed  }  nor  can  there,  I  think,  \ 
**  be  a  greater  offence  againft  Mankind  ; 
"  than  to  propagate,  a  falihood,  whereof  'i 
"  one  is  convinced  ;  efpecially  in  a  matter  ' 
**  wherein  Men  are  highly  concerned  not  j 
*-*  to  be  milled.    The  holy  Scripture  is  to  \ 
*'  me,  and  always  will  be,  the  conftant : 
«  Guide  of  my  affent ;  and  I  fliall  always  \ 
u  hearken  to  it,   as  containing  infalUble  I 
[7]  Vol.  iv.  p.  344. 

1  trath, 
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'  **  truth,  relating  to  things  of  tbo  h^eft 
"  concernment.  Andlwjh  I  could  ft^ 
*^  there  were  no  MY sTERsna  in  it.  J  acirtow^ 
*'  there  are^  to  met  and  I  fear  alwajrs  witt 
"  be.  But  where  i  want  the  evidence  oS 
"  things,  there  yet  is  ground  enou^  for 
**  me  to  believe,  becftufe  God  has  iatd  it : 
**  and  1  fliall  prefentiy  condemn  and  (}ait 
**  any  opinion  of  mkie,  aflbon  as  I  am 
"  ihcwn  that  it  is  contrary  to  any  Revelaa 
*'  tiohin  the  hc^jr  Scripture  [8]." 

But  the  Author  of  the  Drwie  Legatiett 
£x>n  after  committed  a  much  more  heinous 
ofience  agdnft  bis  Lordfliip's  philoibphic 
Dignity.  And  to  this^>  the  following  words, 
quoted  above,  alliide :  tou  have,  1  kneto,  at 
yatf  el&yar,  a  very  foul-matthed  and  a  very 
trijUng  CritiCy  vdMrnUendeanourtoim^j^ 
ttfonymonthisoccqfioa,  as  be  did  ma  vqK'* 
m'eb. 

About  theyear  1742,3  little  before  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  return  to  £ngland,L  this  Cri-i 
tic  was  with  Mr.  Pope  atT.  who  fhewed 
him  a.  printed  book  of  Letters  on  the  Sttafy 
and  ufi  of  Hiftwy ,.  and  defired .  his  <rpU 
nionofit.  It  vt^s.the  firft  volume  of  the 
work  fince  publtfhed  under  that  mmev 
Mr.  W.  on  nimiag  it;over,  tiold  him  hi» 
[8]  LtckH  mrkr,  .Vol,  i.  p.  405- 
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thoughts  of  it  with  great  freedom.  What 
he  faid  to  Mr.  Pope  of  the  main  iubjefl  is 
not  material :  but  of  the  digrenion  con- 
cerning the  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  he  obferved  to  his  friend,  that  tfae^ 
Author's  arguments,  poor  as  they  were, 
were  all  borrowed  from  other  Writers; 
and  had  been  confuted  again  and  again, 
to  the  entire  fatisfa^on  of  the  learned 
world :  that,  the  Author  of  thcfc  LetUrs^ 
whoever  he  was,  had  miftaken  fome  of 
thofe  reafonings ;  had  mifreprefented 
others ;  and  had  adited  fuch  mlftakes  of 
his  own,  as  tnuft  difcredit  him  with  the 
learned,  and  difiionout  him  with  all 
honeft.men :  that  therefore,  as  he  under- 
ftood  the  Author  was  his  friend,  her 
could  not  da  :him  a  better  fervice  tlran^ 
advife  him  to  ftrike  out  this  digreffiettt 
whk^  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  fubjedr 
and  would  &t;  half  his  Readers  agaioft  the 
vork,  whenever  it  fhoold  be  put^lhed/ 
Mr.  Pope  faid,  hia  friend,  (whofe  name; 
.  he  kept  fecret,}  was  the  moft.  candid  of- 
aieoi  and  that  the  Author  of  ^e  D.  L. 
could  not  do  him  a  greater  pleafure  than: 
to  tell  him  his  thoughts  freely  on  this  occa<>' 
fion.  He  urged  this  fo  w^mly,  that  bis)  . 
friend  complied,  and,  as  they  were  then: 
alone, 
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alone,  fccibled  ovet  half  a  dozeb  ffaeets  of 
paper  before  lie  rofe  fram  the  table,  where 

-  they.were  iittii^. .  Mr.^Pope  read  what  he 
had  written  ;  aod,'  as  he  had  a  wonderful 
pactiality  for  thofe  he  thought  w«U  of,  be 
approved  it:  and  to  convince  the  ScrHlert 
(as  my  Lord  rightly  calls  him)  that  he  did 
{p,  he  took  up  the  printed' Volume  and 
crofled  out  the  whole  digreffion  with  his 
pen.  It  was  written,  as  you  may  well 
foppofe,  with,  all  the  civility,  the  writer 
was  likely  to  ufe  to  a  friend  Mr.  Pope 
appeared  much  to  reverence :  but  the  word 
prevarication,  or  fomething  like  it, 
chanced,  itfeems,  toefcapehispen.  The 
papers  were  fent  to  Paie  j  and  received 
with  unparalleled  indignation.  little  broke 
out ;  but  fomething  did ;  and  Mr.  Pope 
&und  he  had  not  paid  his  court  by  this  of- 
$cious  fervice.     However,   widi  regard  to 

.  the  Writer  of  the  papers,  alt  was  carried, 
^hen  his  Lordlhip  came  over  (as  be  foon 
afterwards  did,)  with  iingu^ar  politene& ; 
and  fuch  a  drain  of  compliment  as  men 
are  wout  to  bcAow  on  thdfe,  .whofe 
homage  they  intend  to  gain.  Yet  all  this 
time,  his  Lordfbip  was  meditating  and 
compiling  an  angry  and  elaborate  anjjrer 
to  this  private,  haAy,  and  impertinent, 
J  tho* 
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tfio*  well  meant,  Scrtbhk :  and  it  was  as 
much  as  They  could  do,  who  had  moft 
interell  with  him^  to  perfuade  him  at 
length  to  burn  it.  For  the  truth  of  all 
this,  I  might  appeal  to  a  noble  Pcrfon,  one 
of  the  greateft  Charafters  of  this,  or 
indeed,  of  any  Age;  who  being  much 
courted  by  his  Lordlhip,  was  for  fome 
time  able,  and  at  all  times  mo(l  delirous, 
of  reftraining  the  extravagance  of  that^r/? 
Pkilofopiy,  which  he  deieftcd  and  defpiied; 

The  event  has  fmce  fhewn,  that  it  had 
been  happy  for  his  Lordfhip's  reputation, 
had  the  advice,  to  ftrike  out  the  Digrejiojiy 
been  followed  ;  as  it  is  that  which  has 
chiefly  funk  him  in  the  popular  opinion ; 
-and  loft  him  the  metit  of  the  very  beft  of 
all  his  Compofitions. 

Mr.Pope,  however,  was  ftill  courted  and 
carefTed.  And  the  vengeance  treafured  up 
againft  him  for  the  impiety  of  erafing 
thofe  facred  pages,  broke  not  out  till  the 
Poet's  death :  then  indeed  it  came  with 
redoubled  vehemence,  and  on  the  moft 
ridiculous  pretence.  Pope  had,  as  his 
Lordfhip  faid,  unknown  to  him,  printed 
an  Edition  of  the  Patriot  Prince,  or  Pa- 
triot King,  (for  it  had  two  titles,  as  his 
Lordftiip's  various  occalions  required)  a 
*  O  very 
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very  innocent  thing,  which  might  have 
Ifcen  publifhed  by  the  common  Cryer, 
without  the  leafl:  oifence.  To  fay  the 
truth,  it  was  a  mere  School-dcGlamationi 
which,  in  great  pomp  of  words,  informsua 
of  this  Secret,  I'hat  if  a  prince  could  but  he 
0ice  Brought  to  love  bis  Country  he  would 
always  aB  for  the  good  of  it.  There  was 
the  appearance  too  of  very  odd  praftice 
to  give  a  colour ,of  neceffity  for  the  pub- 
lifliing  this  wonderful  difcovery.  How- 
ever, it  was  done;  and  the  memory  of 
Pope  traduced  in  fo  cruel  a  manner,  that 
the  Header  is  fu0ered  to  conclude,  that 
even  Curl  himfelf  could  not  have  adeda 
more  faithlefs  or  mercenary  part :  for  it 
rouft  be  owned,  his  Lordfhip  has  dcak 
one  equal  meafure  to  his  Country,  hie 
Rei,igion,  and  bis  Friend.  And  why 
was  all  this  outrage  ?  To  fpeak  the  worft 
of  the  offence,  it  was  one  of  thofe  private 
offices  of  indifcreet  good  will,  which  ge- 
nerous men  are  always  ready  to  forgivcj 
even  when  they  fee  themfelves  moft  in- 
commoded by  it. 

The  Public  ftood  amazed.     And  thofc 
who  had   any  regard  for  the  Poet's  Me- 
mory, waited  with  impatience  to  fee  lyrho, 
of  bis  e/i/ Friends,  would  refcue  it  froip  his 
Lordlhips 
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Lordfliip's  fangs.  Contempt  of  fo  crael  a 
treatment,  1  fuppofc,  kept  them  filent. 
However,  the  fame  contempt  at  length 
provoked  an  Anonymous  Writer  to  publifh 
a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot  King  j 
for  his  Lordfliip  had  thought  proper  to 
divide  himfelf  into  the  two  perfonages  of 
Editor  and  Author.  This  Letter,  written 
with  all  the  decorum  and  refpe(St  due  to 
his  Lordftiip's  Station  and  Charafter,  he 
thought  fit  to  afcribe  to  the  Author  of  the 
Divine  Legation;  fo  that  you  need  not 
wonder  if  it  expofed  the  fufpefted  writer 
to  all  his  Lordfliip's  rage,  and  to  all  the 
ribaldry  of  his  Sycophants;  of  which, 
fome,  that  was  faid  to  pafs  through  his 
Lordfliip's  hands,  was  in  language  bad  ■ 
enough  to  difgrace  Goals  and  Garrets. 

You  have  here,    Sih,   the  Anecdote  I 

promifed  you.     And  now  I  fhall  releafe 

you    from  this   tedious  Subject.     I   have 

compleated  my  View  of  his  LordJUfr  Phi- 

lofophy;  which  I  chofe  to  atjdrefs  to  You 

in  compliance  with  his  challenge';   where 

he   appeals,  from  Artijicial  7'beology  and 

.  Sehool-Learnittg,  to  the  breaft  of  the  plain 

honeft  Man, 

**  Slave  to  no  Seft,  who  takes  no  private  road, 

**  But  looks  through  nature  up  to  n^ture'sGod ; 

to 
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to  him  whofe  heart  is  filled  with  the  love 
of  God  and  Man. "  To  this  Tribunal  he 
appeals,  and  to  this  I  have  now  brought 
him.  What  he  will  gain  by  it  You  will 
tell  us.  r^greatly  fufpefl:,  that  of  all  his 
Principles  you  are  not  likely  to  approve 
more  than  what  you  find  in  the  following 
deijlaration,  whjcb  breaks  outunexpefledly 
from  amidft  the  corruption  of  party  poli- 
tics, and  in  all  likelyhood  was  ingendered 
by  them.  Some  men  there  are,  the 
Pests  of  Society  I  think  them, 
who  pretend  a  great  regard  to 
Religion  in  general,  but  who  take 
every  opportunity  of  declaiming 
?ublickly  against  that  system  of 
Religion,  or  at  least  against 
thatChurch-Establishment,  which 

Is  RECEIVED  IN  BriTAIN  [2]. 

J  am  J  &c. , 

[2J  Dijirtatisn  en  Partus,  p.  148.  8vo.  Edit. 
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